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Scholars and teachers of Indian Muslim history have long 
felt the need of a comprehensive study of the administration 
of the sultanate of Dehli. This is an attempt to meet this 
need. I will consider myself amply rewarded if this book is 
considered useful by the students of this period. 

I have attempted to consult all available sources. I have 
spared no pains to base my conclusions on sound evidence 
and have not neglected any material which I was able to 
find. The work is based mostly on primary authorities ; but 
the writings of later scholars have not been ignored. 
Numismatic and epigraphical evidence has been extensively 
used. 

It is now being gradually recognized that the sultanate 
was a part of the greater world of Islam, that it possessed 
intimate sources of knowledge about the rest of the Muslim 
world, in particular of the eastern lands, and that the history 
and institutions of the empire of Dehli cannot be properly 
understood if they are divorced from the generaTbackground 
of Islamic history. Hence, I have considered it necessary to 
consult relevant works on law, politics and statecraft. 

I am greatly indebted to the works of many scholars. In 
particular my obligation to Mr. Moreland is great ; where I 
have differed, it has been with a full sense of my temerity, 
but my opinions are based on fresh evidence as well as 
on further examination. 

It would have been impossible to write this book without 
the help and guidance given me by my teacher and supervisor 
at Cambridge, Dr. R. B. Whitehead. 1 can never repay the' 
debt of gratitude that I owe him ; he has been much more 
s|haa a teacher to me, and took, a paternal interest in'’m'y''- 
"Mfarc at Cambridge. He shared , my enthusiasm' ' and 
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encouraged me whenever I felt baffled by a problem, 

Nor can lignore the advice and help which I received from 
others. Mr. James Passant, director of studies in History in 
my college (Sidney Sussex) at Cambridge, was always willing 
to discuss problems and their bearings with me. Sir 
Richard Burn and Dr. Collins Davies, reader in Indian History 
at Oxford, made valuable suggestions. I am also grateful 
to Dr. T. G. P. Spear, my teacher, friend and colleague and 
until very recently the head of the department of History in 
St. Stephen’s College as well as in the University of Delhi, 

I learnt History at his feet in St. Stephen’s College as an 
Honours and post-graduate student. He most cheerfully 
came to my rescue whenever I required his help. lam 
also under deep obligation to another teacher of mine, the 
revered Shams-ul-^ulama al-Haj Maulavi ‘Abd-u’r-Rahman, 
until lately the head of the department of Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu in St. Stephen’s College and in the University of 
Delhi. It was his erudition and encouragement which first 
fired my enthusiasm for the study of Indo-Muslim history. 

I must also mention my late lamented friend and colleague, 
Mr. K. M. Sarkar, a man of great promise, who had to bear 
the entire burden of my post-graduate work in St. Stephen’s 
during my absence. 

I also take this opportunity to thank the authorities of 
the various libraries and museums in Europe and India for 
giving me every facility in prosecuting my studies My 
special thanks are due to Dr. Arberry of the India Office 
Library, Mr. Thomas of the Cambridge University Library 
and the authorities of the British Museum, the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris, the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the 
National Bibliothek in Vienna. 

I could not possibly have had this wonderful opportunity 
of devoting myself entirely to the preparation of this book 
but for the generosity of the authorities of St. Stephen’s 
College who released me from teaching work for the entire 
period I spent in Cambridge^ I am full of gratitude to this^ 
institution, nay alma mater ^ and in particular to its principj^^''* 
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Rai Bahadur'S. N. Mukarji, who evinced constant interest iH' 
the progress of my work. My friend, the Revd. J. A. Lovejoy, 
vice-principal of St. Stephen’s College, has laid me under a 
great obligation by correcting the proofs. 

Lastly I must thank Sh. Muhammad Ashraf who kindly 
undertook to publish this book and who took great pains in 
its production. Sayyid ‘AtS Husain Shah of his staff, has, 
also, been exceedingly helpful in various ways. 

The seal on the cover is the tauqi oi Sultan Iltutmish 

and reads , 

St. Stephen’s College, : L H. QURESHL 

Delhi. 

The 28th February, 1942. 



NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


The following system has been used : — 
(i) For Arabic and Persian letters : — 
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vowel signs (short vowels) = a, i, u, 
long vowels = a, i, u, o, 

diphthongs, in accordance with the pronunciation ; 

(it) Hindi words used by Persian chronicles are 
transliterated in their Persian form, e.g. patwari 
instead of patwari. 

(m) No attempt has been made to transliterate well- 
known words like sultan, Hindu, etc. 



ABBREVIATIONS 


-Addb’-u'Umuluk wa kifdyaUu'Umamluh 
= TdnkJt-i-Ftruzshdht by Sh,ams-i-Siraj ‘Afif. 

— Muhammadan Theories of Finance. 

— Tdrth}i-i-Baihaqt. 

— TdriMt-i-Firuzshdht by Diya-u’d-din Barani. 

— Cambridge History of India 
= Tdrikh-^i-Dd'udl. 

— History of India as told by its own Historians hy 
Elliot and Dowson. 

= TulifaUun-nuzzdr ft gharaib-iUamsdr wa 
faja'ih-fUastdr, edited by C. Defremery and 
Sanguinette, Paris. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

— Tamaddun^u'UIsldml by Jurji Zaydan. 

— TabaqdUi^Ndsiri, 

— Agrarian System of Moslem India. 

— Wdqidt‘‘i-Mushtdqt. 

N. Wright — r/ie Carnage and Metrology of the Sultans of 
Dehll. 

— Ibn Khaldun’s Muqaddamah. 

— Suhh-u'Ud shd (O. Spies). 

— Tuhfah-i-Akbar Shdhi. 

— The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehlt. 

— T dj-^dUma'dthir. 

— Tdrl^-i^Yamlnl (Persian version). 

== Culturgeschichte des orients, translated by Khuda 
Ba khsh as The Orient under Caliphs. 

Longer names have been used for other authorities. 

In case of some authorities whose authors are better 
known than their titles, the short names of the authors 
have been given. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

.The division of time into epochs is but a historical conven- 
tion ; for life never stands still. No change, however funda- 
mental, overtakes a people in a moment ; every revolution 
in human affairs is only the culmination of long simmering 
forces. Yet, humanity would lose its way in the expanse of 
time without landmarks. In the history of India, the foun- 
dation of the sultanate of Dehli is one; the restoration of 
Humayun is another. It was in 1193 that Qutb-u’d-din 
Aibak captured Dehli and made it his headquarters as the 
viceroy of his royal master, Sulfan Mu‘izz-u’d-din bin Sam 
of Ghor; but officially the sultanate came into existence in 
1206, when the viceroy became the first independent sultan 
of Dehli. There was a succession of Turkish, Sayyid and 
Afghan dynasties until the hereditary Mongol foe, now a 
brother Muslim and led by the cultured prince, Babur, 
entered the domains of Ibrahim Lodi at the invitation of 
disaffected nobles and established the first Mughul empire 
in 1526. The sultanate was, however, revived by ^er Shah 
Stir in 1539-40 ; but Humayun watched his opportunity and, 
for once in his life, he seized it and re-established himself at 
Dehli in 1555. 

Every student of the history of the sultanate has to face 
the problem of stopping at 1526 or of 
including the Stirs in his study. To treat 
them with the Mughuls has a certain 
advantage for the political historian, for the rise and fall of 
the Stirs are so intermingled with the affairs of the Mughuls 
that separate treatment is difficult. Still, the rule of the 
Surs was, technically, a part of the sultanate. The Stirs 
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styled themselves sultans and did not assume the Mughul; 
title of PMishdh; they looked upon the Timurids as 
intruders whose rule was to be treated as an unpleasant 
episode. ■ It is true that the restored Mughuls regarded; 
the Surs as usurpers, whose memory was to be obliterated ; 
yet ■ from . an impartial ‘ point of view, Sher Shah's achieve- 
ment was too brilliant and too abiding to be treated as a 
mere interlude. In reality, there is hardly any choice left 
for a writer on the history of institutions. Sher Shah did:; 
not borrow his administration from Babur and Humayun ; 
he had a hearty contempt for their ill-organized government! 
His system was the natural development of a long tradition ; 
his institutions had their roots in the experiments of the 
sultanate. The essentials of the Mughal administration, even 
after the highly eulogized reforms of ‘the world illumining 
wisdom ’ of Abu-l-Fadl’s hero, were but an adaptation of the 
older system, sometimes not even thinly disguised. Yet, 
there are some remarkable changes under Akbar, and the 
end of the Sur empire is a convenient date to stop and take 
stock of the ground won by the progress and evolution of 
institutions. It was Sher Shah who started anew the admi- 
nistrative machinery of the sultanate ; Akbar ’s officials had 
only to add a wheel here and adjust a lever there. Chrono- 
logically the sultanate does not possess continuicy ; geographi- 
cally it lacks territorial definition, for its boundaries cons- 
tantly changed ; it is only in the smooth evolution of institu- 
tions that the sultanate is revealed as a political entity. For 
this reason this treatise covers the period from 1206 to 1555. 

India first came into political contact with the Muslims 
when Muhammad bin Qasim conquered 
^ Sind, ;(711^713). .Here was decided the i 
vital question : What was to be the atti-^ 
tude of the Muslims towards the Hindus ? Were the Hindus 
to be treated as ^immis^ an allied people,' and taken into 

^ Sher Sh,5h*8 remarks regarding Mughul administrative methods have 
probably been put too' eastly into his mouth by * AbbSa Sarwanl (SarwSnl 
f. 21a) ; but probably he <hd^etpress these views later in life. ' ; 
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minor partnership ? or, were hostilities to be carried to ex- 
tremes ? The Muslim lawyers were divided ; but tolerance 
and political wisdom carried the day, and a precedent was es- 
tablished which was followed by subsequent conquerors and 
rulers. Muhammad bin Qasim employed the Hindus as reve- 
nue officials and treated their chiefs with consideration ; he 
left them in possession of their territories on . payment of 
tribute.^ These principles were to be the fundamentals of 
Muslim policy in India. 

About three centuries later, the Ghaznavids established 
their rule in the Panjab, the importance of which, from the 
administrative point of view, has not been properly assessed. 
The main reason is the lack of relevant material. If only 
Baihaqi s magnum opus^ the Tdri^^i-AUi-^Sahuktigln had 
survived in its entirety, our knowledge about the Ghaznavid 
administration would have been much fuller. There can, 
however, be little doubt that the sultans of Dehli inherited 
the experience gained by the dynasty of Sabuktigin from two 
centuries of rule in India. This view is confirmed by the 
existence of parallel and sometimes identical institutions 
under the sultanates of Ghaznah and Dehli. It will be a 
great mistake to isolate these sultanates from the rest of the 
Muslim world for the purpose of examining their institutions. 
When the Caliphate was strong, even distant provinces were 
under effective control, and the Abbasid tradition had be- 
come deeply rooted throughout the Caliph’s dominions. This 
tradition was handed down to the Ghaznavids through their 
original overlords, the Samanids. Besides, a particular kind 
of statecraft had sprung up in these succession states ; this uni- 
formity was^due to the essential umty of |4xi.s,Iim culture, the 
universality of Muslim law and the_ipobiIity^^^of ^M men 
of genius.^ In their treatment of the Hindus, the Ghaznavids 


* Chach-namah, pp. 208. 209 ; TuhfaUu%Kiram, f. 259b, 

* Vide Chapters III & IX. Also, Ibn Battutah gives details of how 
foreigners were received and treated at Dehli (1. B. iii, pp. 379-382, 392- 
393, 398-399, etc.). There was a special officer called hdjib-u* l-ghuraha to 
receive and look after foreigners. 
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followed in the footsteps of the Arab conquerors of Sind. 

/Notable generals and reliable contingents provided by the 
conquered race fought in wars waged by Mahmud and his 
successors ; Hindu chiefs and their tribute figure conspicu- 
ously in the chronicles ; the revenue administration of the 
Panjab must have employed considerable native talent; 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak consolidated his conquests by orga- 
nizing their administration^ It is obvious that he could not 
spare much time in the midst of his campaigns to work out 
new schemes of government; nor could he afford to make 
experiments. There is a strong probability that he borrowed 
the institutions working at Labor, and that he employed a 
large number of experienced Ghaznavid officials. This tradi- 
tion was considerably strengthened by the arrival of Fakhr- 
u’d-din ‘ Isami at the court of Sliams-ud-din Iltutmish. * IsamI 
had served for thirty years as the wazir at Baghdad. The 
sultan extended to him a warm welcome and appointed him 
his prime minister.^ A large number of experienced officials 
and generals arrived in the next few years from foreign coun- 
tries, being driven from their homes by the Mongols.^ The 
sultanate thus came to possess expert administrators within 
the first two decades of its foundation. Considerable interest 
must have been taken in administrative affairs, for it was at 
this time that Fakhr-i-Mudabbir presented his Addb-uU 
muluk to the sultan. The Abbasid tradition thus gained a 
firm footing in the administration of the sultanate of Dehli. 

The central authority weakened at the death of Iltutmi^, 
and the real power passed into the hands of the ‘ Forty." Their 
policy was to maintain a balance of power amongst them- 
selves and to turn against any one who threatened their 
domination. Balban, however, succeeded in breaking their 
power and in restoring. the' prestige of the central govern- 
ment. The independence and turbulence of the * Forty " had 
considerably degraded the monarchy, and the natural reaction 
was that Balban introduced the Persian ceremonial which 

^ Taj, 1 2Bb, ® Mrifluah i* p. 117 . Also, 7#mi, Fmu^^u s-^salatln, p. 122, 
* Firi^tak, u pp» 131, 132. 
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gave royalty a new dignity.^ His court was the asylum of 
a large number of distinguished refugees— princes, adminis- 
trators, scholars and artists. Dehli became the most enlighten- 
ed city of the East and the fame of the sultanate spread to 
the four corners of the Muslim world.^ Balban concentrated 
on home defence and on strengthening the administration. 
The rebellious elements were suppressed, and the country 
was considerably opened up by cutting down forests and 
constructing roads.^ 

Mu‘izz-u’d-din Kaiqubad frittered away his heritage. Jalal- 
u’d-din Khalil possessed too mild a temperament, and pro- 
bably felt too insecure to insist on great reforms. His nephew, 
‘Ala-u’d-din, however, was a man of different calibre who 
stands in the front rank of bold and successful administrative 
experimenters. He established a tight control on economic 
life and worked it successfully. He had to maintain a large 
army to defend his dominions from recurring Mongol attacks, 
so he raised the revenue demand and took away the special 
perquisites of the Hindu chiefs."^ Even these measures and 
the wealth he had brought from the South could not suffice 
to pay his troops. ‘Ala-u’d-din, therefore, reduced the prices 
of commodities so that he could get a soldier at less pay. 
With the help of an efficient staff, he succeeded in this 
scheme of price control.^ The conception and the success 
of the plan reveal expert knowledge and a remarkable insight 
into economic factors. This reign saw a great expansion of 
the influence of the State at the expense of the power of the 
Muslim and Hindu nobility.® 

Even Qutb-u’d-din Mubarak Shah’s profligate reign and 
the anarchy both preceding and following it could not undo 
‘ Ala-u’d-din’s great work. The harsher measures were abolish- 
ed, and the peasant’s burden was lightened ; but it was left 
to Ghivath-u’d-din Tughluq to consolidate the administra- 
tion, to restore the more reasonable privileges of the Muslim 
nobles as well as of the Hindu chiefs, and to enforce useful 

^ Barant^ pp. 30-32. * Ibid,^ pp. 111-112. * Ibid.^ pp. 28, 50-52, 56*60. 

* Pide Chapter VI. ® Vide Chapter VIII. ® Vide Chapter X. 
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reforms.^ ' This sulta'n possessed a 'sound, political instinct 
it is under him that the administrative system of the sultanate 
is seen at its best. So long as Muhammad bin Tughluq did 
not interfere with the organization, he achieved remarkable 
success, and the prosperity and grandeur of his empire excit* 
ed the admiration of the Muslim world; but very soon he 
started' his- disastrous experiments. Muhammad bin Tughluq 
was a man of remarkable attainments; his learning was 
profound; but his real place was a professorial chair, not the 
throne of DehlL His ideas were brilliantly conceived, but 
he ignored the difficulties in their practical application. Never 
did a man fail more completely. His measures were attend- 
ed by famines and natural disasters ; bankruptcy and disaffec- 
tion followed in the wake. The embittered sultan retaliated 
against the rebels by ruthless punishment, and the vicious 
circle became complete.^ He lost his life in fighting the 
hydra-headed monster his own indiscretion had raised.^ 

Firuz Shah had to be content with a much smaller em- 
pire ; and it took him long to heal the wounds Muhammad 
bin Tughluq’s policy had inflicted on the body-politic. He 
strengthened the State by conciliating the harassed popula- 
tion and by an effective reorganization of the administration. 
The peace and prosperity of his reign lulled the sultanate into 
a false sense of security ; Firuz Shah’s unwise leniency to- 
wards his soldiers and officials paved the way for the anarchy 
which set in during his lifetime.** After his death internal 
feuds weakened the central authority ; two puppets were seen 
reigning together within the precincts of the capital It was 
during this anarchy that the provincial dynasties of Jaunpur, 
Malwah and Gujrat came into existence. 

The final blow was dealt by Timur. After the storm had 
passed away, the forces of reconstruction began to assert 
themselves. The Sayyids established some kind of authority 
in the western remnant of the sultanate ; but disorder was 

^ Vide Ckapters VI and X ; also Barant, pp. 429-432. 

^Baranl p, 522. , , *Ihidu P* 525, pp, 2^301. 
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too widespread for them to control it. Most of their time 
was spent in fighting rebellions. The situation called for 
rulers of great vigour, which the dynasty sadly lacked. Its 
authority was reduced gradually to a mere shadow ; and out of 
all the turmoil emerged Buhlul Lodi. He realized that single- 
handed he was not capable of restoring order to his newly- 
acquired dominions ; he, therefore, made himself the head of 
a tribal hegemony. His Afghan instincts as well as the poli- 
tical situation led him to this policy. The prestige and the 
authority of the monarchy had been completely undermined ; 
almost every parganah was in a state of rebellion. The pea- 
sants and the chiefs — united by the common interest of with- 
holding revenue and waylaying travellers — defied the central 
authority. Besides, there were the rival nobles who had 
not liked the rise of the Lodis. Buhlul had neither 
the machinery, nor the army, nor the resources to fight 
this widespread disaffection ; he, therefore, sent a general 
invitation to his fellow Afghans to come and share his 
triumph and his responsibilities. These men spread into 
every corner of the sultanate and reduced the parganahs once 
again to order, though, of course with varying success. They 
were attached to the Lodis by ties of gratitude and self-inter- 
est, and the sultanate was transformed into a loosely knit 
Afghan empire.^ Buhlul was alive to the importance of 
putting his administration on a sound basis. The effects 
of his policy can be discerned in the gradual strengthening of 
his position; whereas at first he could scarcely cope with 
Jaunpur, he later turned the tables completely and annexed 
the Sharqi kingdom. This could not be merely the result of 
Husain Shah’s military incapacity or the fickle favour of for- 
tune. Buhlul’s efforts bore full fruit in the next reign. 
Sikandar devoted himself to the consolidation of his domi- 
nions and the better organization of the administration.^ 
There was now peace in the land which brought with it not 
only prosperity but also a cultural renaissance, the most 

^ Snrwanu ff. 3-4. ® Tdba(fiUi*Akhan, i, p. 335. 
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remarkable feature being that the Hindus were infected with 
the new enthusiasm for Muslim learning. 

Sikandar Lodi succeeded in increasing the power and the 
prestige of the throne without unduly encroaching upon the 
interests of his nobles; his son, Ibrahim, however, was of a 
different temperament. Without understanding the nature 
of the Afghan hegemony, Ibrahim tried to emulate the older 
sultans in controlling the nobles. In putting his ideal of 
monarchy into practice, he imposed an irksome court cere- 
monial and took vigorous steps to crush the authority of the 
powerful Afghan lords whom he treated with severity and 
even injustice. The result was disaffection which Babur uti- 
lized to his great advantage. 

Babur and Humayun do not come within the scope of this 
work; chronologically their reigns break the continuity of 
the sultanate, but they did not have much influence on the 
growth of institutions. The reasons are obvious; they had 
neither the time nor the inclination to alter the administra- 
tive organization of their new empire. Endowed with great 
energy and powers of generalship, Babur was no adminis- i 
trator ; his son, Humayun, a man of great culture, had even 
less opportunity or talent to introduce reforms into the 
government of the empire. When, after bitter experience of 
adversity, he did think of re-organization on his return, his 
so-called reforms largely consisted of the introduction of 
astrological considerations into matters of State} 

Too lavish praise has been bestowed on Akbar ; only re- 
cently has Sher Shah been allowed a small share in the Great 
MughuFs glory. In actual fact Akbar’s institutions were 
largely inherited from his predecessors. Even Sher Shah, 
undoubtedly a capable monarch and a great administrator, 
has been credited with greater originality than he possessed. 

He enjoyed sovereignty only for six years, a considerable 
portion of which was spent in campaigns. It lay outside the 
range of human achievement to devise and put into practice, 

* Huma^MU'-ncmah hy Hiwliidamir. ff. 130-135. 
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during this brief period, an original system of administration 
which was to form the structure of the government for 
succeeding ages. His reforms consisted mostly in reviving 
institutions which had fallen into disuse; for Sher Shah, like 
Ghivath-u'd-din Tughluq, was a keen student of history and 
consciously borrowed successful measures of previous reigns.^ 
Most of the institutions, however, Sher Shah inherited in 
working order ; but his personal interest in the administration 
increased their efficiency. Islam Shah practically left the 
machinery as he had found it. He was the last capable ruler 
of his dynasty, which soon came to an end after his death. 

It is the aim of this work to describe the administrative 

institutions during the sultanate period 
The institutions. j ^ i • t 

and to explain how they came to assume 

the form in which they are found under the Surs. The fol- 
lowing is a preliminary outline. 

Legally the sultanate of Dehli was a part of the Eastern 
Caliphate ; even when the line of Baghdad caliphs came 
to an end, the fiction of allegiance to a Mtaltfah was kept 
alive except for a short while when Qutb-u’d-din Mubarak 
Shah assumed the caliphate. Muhammad bin Tughluq ack- 
nowledged the supremacy of the Egyptian Abbasids ; Khidr 
Khan, the first Sayyid ruler, was a vassal of Timur and Shah 
Rukh ; subsequent sultans maintained the tradition of own- 
ing allegiance to a nameless caliph. In actual practice the K 
sultanate was an independent empire exercising all the 
authority of a sovereign state. The form of the government 
was despotic ; the sultan was the head of the State and 
its chief military commander. He was, legally, subordinate 
to the Muslim Law, which it was his duty to protect and 
enforce. He had no authority to alter the Law in its essen- 
tials, though he had a limited right to interpret it. With 
this reservation, his power was absolute, though it was 
checked by various political factors, which will be discussed 
later. The sultan was the pivot of the administration ; his 


* Sarwani, f . 67a ; Firi^taK i% P* 232. 
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court was the 'Tery centre of the political and' social life of 
the empire. Majesty surrounded itself with an elaborate cere- 
monial ; etiquette was exacting ; a numerous staff was necessary 
to maintain the splendour of the court ; there was a large 
force of household troops. The sultan was the greatest patron 
of learning and art ; he was the fountain-head of honour and 
patronage. These factors made the royal household an 
important department whose head was the waMlA’-dar, 
Proximity to the sultan being a source of pride and power, 
the household embraced some of the greatest dignitaries of 
the State ; it also maintained a large number oi kdrMldnahs 
which supplied the court as well as departments of the 
government with provisions, stores and equipment. It lay 
within the ambition of a noble to become malih ndHb or 
Lord Lieutenant of the Empire ; under strong sultans this 
was an empty title ; the malik nd'ib of a weak monarch was 
virtually the regent. 

The head of the civil administration was the wazlr ; his 
special domain was financial organization and administration. 
He was assisted by a ndHb wazlr, the mush rifd’-mumdlik and 
the mustaufi^i-mumdlik. The first was a general assistant, 
the second the accountant-general and the third the auditor- 
general of the realm; later the mushrif was the accounts 
officer responsible for income and the mustaufl for ex- 
penditure. The nazir supervised the agency for collecting 
revenue ; the waquf, who was added later, controlled the 
expenditure. The qddl^i-^mumdlik was the chief justice ; he 
was responsible for the enforcement of the §har\ in addition 
he was usually the sadr^u's'-sudur, and as such he controlled 
the department of religious affairs, pious foundations and 
education. The army was under the ‘ drid-i-mumdlik, who was 
responsible for the recruitment, payment and inspection of 
troops as well as for transport and commissariat. The fcarid- 
i-^mumdlik was in charge of the royal post and news-agency. 
The amtr4^ddd enforced the decisions of the judges and 
brought culprits before the qddts; he presided over the 
mazdlim court in the absence of the sultan. The kotwal was 
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the head of the police. The muhtasib was the censor of 
public morals ; he stopped flagrant breaches of decency or 
law, prevented actions tantamount to a public nuisance, and 
controlled prices and markets. The muhtasib, the kotwdl 
and the worked in close co-operation. 

The provincial government was a replica of the central 
government. The governor represented the sultan and was 
the head of his administration. The various departments at 
the centre were duplicated in the provinces. Normally the 
provincial departments were controlled from the capital but 
istant or difficult provinces ran themselves. The unit of 
administration was the village with its headman and 
accountant ; villages were grouped into parganahs and the 
latter into shiqqs. The shiqqs and some small provinces came 
to be known es sarkdrs towards the end of the period. The 
shiqqs, however, were found only in the larger provinces, 
where big areas had come under direct administration. A 
marked feature of the period were the Hindu tributary 
rulers ; the smaller Hindu chiefs were employed in various 
capacities by the sultan.^ Most of the local administration 
was left in the hands of the Hindus ; the State adapted 
the existing machinery to the new requirements. Peace 
was maintained by garrisoning strategic centres, planting 
colonies of Muslim warriors, developing and enforcing local 
responsibility, and by improving communications. The local 
administration of the larger towns was based on the model 
of the capital ; village communities functioned in accordance 
with their old traditions. 

Lack of space forbids a full discussion of the bibliography 
on which the following pages are based ; 
Bi lography. ^ fuller list appears in an appendix. The 

main authorities group themselves under the following 

heads 

For the Ghaznavids. a knowledge of whose institutions is 
essential, there are two main sources ; the 
TdrlWi-i-^Yamlnt by ‘Utbi is not so rich 

^ Chapters VI and X for details. 
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in administrative details and anecdotes as Abu-’l-FadlBaihaqi’s 
TdriMk-^-Baihaqi which is only a fragment of his greater work, 
the TariMi-i--^l-i-Sabuktigin, now unfortunately lost. Baihaqi 
was a member of the diwdn-i-insha under Masud and had 
opportunities of personal contact with the sultan ; he was 
acquainted with most of the state secrets. He writes in a 
gossiping style and gives the reader a rare insight into court 
life as well as into the working of the central government. 
Al-Kardizi’s Zain-u'l-aMibdr is a brief and dry chronicle. 
For the earlier period of the sultanate (587-614 A.H. ; 1191- 
1217 A.C.) al-Hasan a’n-Nizami’s Tdi-u’l-madthir is the 
primary authority. The author has a most tedious and 
flowery style, but his facts are correct and sometimes he 
records matters of administrative interest. The TdrtMi-i- 
Fa^r-u'd-dln Mubdrahshdh is valuable as a contemporary 
record, though the author was not the famous poet Fakhr- 
u’d-din Mubarakshah Marv-a’r-rtidi as Sir Denison Ross calls 
him, but Fakhr-u’d-din Mubarakshah alias Fakhr-i-Mudabbir 
who usually resided at Labor and Dehli and was attached to 
the court.^ This book deals with Qutb-u’d-din Aibak only, 
Minhaj-u’d-din bin Siraj-u’d-din’s T'ahaqdt-i-iVd.jirjis a com- 
pendium of Muslim history ; but he discusses the main facts 
of the reigns of various sultans of Dehli in greater detail. 
He brings his history down to 658 A.H. (1261 A.C.) when 
Nasir-u’d-din Mahmud was the reigning monarch. Minhaj 
was, for sometime, the chief qddi of the realm, but unfortu- 
nately he was not interested in administration. His sketches 
of the leading nobles are, however, useful, for he indicates 
the various stages in their careers ; many of them had started 
as ordinary household slaves, so it is possible to visualize the 
various offices and posts they held as they progressed. The 
story is then taken up by piy5-u’d-din Barani, whose 
Tdri^h-i-Firuz Shdhi carries it to the first six years of FirQz 
Shah’s reign. Barani was a retired official and understood 
the administration ; he has recorded the main developments 




^Islamic Culture, October 1938, pp* 397-405. 
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which took place in his time. His chronology is unreliable ; 
his arrangement is faulty ; but he was faithful in recording 
administrative reforms. The first part of his history is based 
on the result of his diligent inquiries from eye-witnesses; 
during the later period he was an eye-witness himself. Shams- 
i-Siraj ‘Afif, another official, wrote a history of Firuz Shah’s 
reign and called his book by the same title, TarfM-i-Fimz 
Shdhu He is fond of jingling, rhyming prose and many of 
his observations are platitudes. Yet his chronicle is exten- 
sive and, being confined to one reign, gives many administra- 
tive details. Firuz Shah’s own composition, the FutulidUi’- 
Firm Shdhty originally inscribed on a tower of the sultan’s 
chief mosque, but later preserved in manuscript, records the 
administrative achievements of the monarch. Then there is 
the anonymous Slrat-i-Flruz Shdht of which a unique manu- 
script exists in Bankipore Public Library. This book contains 
a brief history of the sultan’s reign as far as the expedition 
into Gujrat ; it deals adequately with the character and 
building activities of Firuz Shah. The details of Timur’s 
invasion are found in the two Zafar^-ndmahs, one by Nizam- 
u’d-din Shami and the other by Sharf-u’d-din Yazdi who 
mainly follows Shami, as well as in Shihab-u’d-din Al^mad’s 
' AjdHh-u^maqdur ft AMkbdrdtd-Timur. The period of the 
anarchy and the rule of the earlier Sayyids are described 
in Yahya bin Ahmad-u’s-Sahrindi’s Tdrt^-i- Mubarak Shdht 
which, however, begins with the reign of Muhammad bin 
Sam and finishes in 838 A. H. (1434 A.C.). There is no 
contemporary chronicle of the Afghan dynasties, and one 
has to rely on books written under Akbar or even Jahangir, 
Of such works are the Tdrikh-i-Khdn Jahdnl by Khwajah 
Ni‘mat-ullah Hirawi; *Abbas Sarwani’s Tuhfah-i- Akbar 
Shdht ; the Wdqidt-i-Mushtdql by Ahl-ullah Mushtaqi 
Rizq-u’llah; ‘ Abd-u’llah’s TdrlMl^i-Dd^udi; Ahmad bin 
Bahbal bin Jamal Kamgu's Ma'dan-i-AMkbdr-i-Ahmadi \ 
Ahmad Yadgar’s TdrlMl-i-saldtin-i^Afd^inah ; and Muham- 
mad Kabir’s AfsdndhA-shdhdn. There are shorter versions 
of the first two works known as the Afghani and 
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TdriMk-i-Sher Shdhi, respectively. ‘Abbas Sarwanl’s manu- 
scripts differ widely from one another; the author is fond of 
putting speeches into the mouths of his characters and thus 
dramatizing history ; and he treats the revival of older insti- 
tutions as original reforms. Indeed the Afghan chronicles 
were written by Afghan authors after their empire had fallen, 
and they are prone to idealize their sultans. Useful correc- 
tives, however, are found in Nizam-u’d-din Ahmad's Tabaqdp 
i-Akbarl and ‘Abd-ul-Qadir Bada’tini’s Muntakhab-u't- 
tawdrlMk^ Mushtaqi and Da’udi give a great deal of material 
which is not historical, but it throws interesting sidelights on 
the life and beliefs of the period. The main source of in- 
formation for Babur are his famous Memoirs, of which there 
are authoritative Persian and English translations. Addi- 
tional information is contained in the T drlML’-i--' o^lam-drd-i- 
^Abbdsl^ the Shaihdnt-ndmah and Mirza Haidar Dughlat’s 
TdrlMk'i-^cidL^dt, which is the main source for the closing 
period of Humay tin’s first reign after his defeat at Chausa. 
Jauhar Aftabchi’s T adhkiraUu%wdafdt and its more elaborate 
version edited by Ilahdad Faidi Sarhindi under the title of 
TdrtWl-‘i--Humdyun Shdht are the account of the reign by a 
personal attendant and eye-witness ; Gulbadan Begam’s 
Humdyun-ndmah gives the reader an insight into the royal 
harem. Bayazid’s Tdrl^k’-i-^Hurndyicn is a mere political 
chronicle. Khwandamir’s Hurndyun-^ndmah contains an 
account of the emperor’s reforms after his restoration, and 
Abu-l-Fadl’s Akbar-ndmaK though reliable, is at pains to 
invest Akbar’s ancestors with an almost supernatural glory. 

Many general histories have been consulted in the hope 
^ ^ , . of discovering additional information ; a 

General histories m ^ t . i i * i j i* i 

Arabic and Persian. fuller list ot these has been included in the 

bibliography, but the result has been dis- 
appointing. Some books mentioned in the preceding section 
like the Tahaqdt-i-Na^rt, TdriMi-i-Mubdrak Skahi, Munta- 
^ab~uH~tawdnWk and Tabaqat~i~Akbari are books of general 
history in a sense, for they are not limited to the period on which 
they are first-hand audtoritks. Of secondary Persian autho- 
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rities only a few deserve mention; even they contain little 
which has not been borrowed from the primary sources. Of 
these Nur-u’l-Haqq al-Ma^riqi’s Zubdat-u't-tawdriMi, ‘Abd- 
u’l-Haqq’s the TariMk-i-Hdji Mu1}ammad 

Qandahdri and Muhammad Qasim Hindu Shah Firishtah’s 
Gulshan-i-Ibrdhimi were written nearer to our period than 
others. The TdriMi-i-alft composed under Akbar’s orders 
by Mulla Ahmad Tattawi and Asaf Khan, and revised by 
the famous Bada’uni, deals with the history of the thousand 
years after the Prophet’s death; its division into years 
instead of topics makes it chronologically reliable but difficult 
to consult. Though not exactly a general history, I^aji-u’d- 
Dabir’s Arabic History of Gujrdt is important because it 
borrows information from the Tdrtkh-i-Bahddur Shdhi which 
is now lost. 

There is a wealth of information in contemporary literature. 

The writings of Amir Khusraw contain 
Uterature°'^^'^ important historical material. Of these, 

his Miftdh-uH-futv,}} gives an account 
of four victories gained by Jalal-u’d-din Firuz Khalji ; the 
Khazd'in-u%futuh is a rhetorical but veracious history of a part 
of ‘Ala-u’d-din Khalil’s reign; the Tughluq-ndmah depicts the 
rise of Ghiyath-u’d-din Tughluq ; and the Qirdri'U's-sa' dain is the 
story of the meeting between Kaiqubad and his father. Besides 
these, the 'Asinqah, which portrays the romance between 
‘Ala-u’d'din’s son Khidr Khan and Dewal Rani, contains some 
historical matter, while the Nuh Sipihr gives a good insight 
into the political and social conditions under Qut:b-u’d-din 
Mubarak Shah. Amir Kljusraw’s exceedingly tedious ex- 
ercise in rhetoric, the V idz-i-Khusrawl throws important 
sidelights on the administration, for the model epistles 
addressed to officials refer to their functions. The Matla'-u'l- 
anwdr and Afdal-u'l-fawd'id are useful to students of social 
history, for they portray contemporary manners and customs. 
The prefaces to the collections of his lyrical odes are also 
valuable for the same reason. Ths other writings have 
little historical significance. Amir IJasan *Ala Sanjari’s 
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Fawd'id-u'Ufawdid, like ffiiusraw’s AfiaZ"K’i-/aii^a’zd contains 
the table-talk of the saint Nizam-u’d-din. The odes of 
Hasan, who was Khnsraw’s contemporary, and the aasd^id of 
Badr-i-Chach who flourished under Muhammad bin' Tughluq 
refer to political events and their chronograms are particu- 
larly valuable. Of great interest is ‘ Isami’s Futuh-u s-saldtm, 
which is a chronicle of medieval India in verse ; it is impor- 
tant in so far as it voices the feelings of the malcontents 
against Muhammad bin Tughluq and justifies the rise of 
the Bahmani kingdom. It also implements our knowledge 
regarding certain other events. Great importance has been 
attached by some recent writers to the Muhammad bin 
Tughluq fragment consisting of four pages attached to a 
manuscript of the TahaqdUi-Ndsirl (Add. 25,785 in the 
British Museum) since it has been claimed as a part of the 
sultan’s autobiography.' The work is too concise in style to 
be an autobiography; no contemporary or later authority 
mentions the existence of such a document. A careful 
perusal will convince the reader that it is in fact part of a 
Persian version of the sultan’s application to the Egyptian 
caliph for recognition. An interesting book is the Inshd^U 
Mdhru, being a collection of letters by ‘Ain-u’l-mulk, one of 
Firuz Shah’s ministers. ‘Abd-u’l-Haqq Dehlawi’s RisdlahA- 
dar-tasdnlf^i-^ud contains a brief outline of literary history. 
Of great social and cultural value are the poems and books 
by Hindu reformers, also Malik Muhammad Jaisi’s Padumdwat 
and Akhrdwat, 

The best known of all the travellers who visited India 
during this period is Ibn Battutah who 
Travellers. reached Sind in 734 A.H. (1333 A.G.) and 

lived in the sultanate for nine years. His Tuhfat’>u"n-nu4:§dr ft 
QhardHb'-tUamsdr gives a fascinating picture of the court, the 
J social life and the government of the sultanate, though his 
history is based on hearsay and not very reliable. Besides, he 
kept no notes, and the work was composed years after in the 

^ The Rise and Fall of Muhammad bin Tughluq, p. 251 ; E. M. Ashraf, 
p. 350, No. 123. 
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^n^r’s native land. As the narrative of an eye-witness Jbn 
traveller s nat _ rnarks of authenticity. Then 

Battutah’s J travellers and Indian 

there are the acco^ _ collected in Qalqa- 

Mushms Imng a ^ 5i„a‘of-i’l-in5ia, as weE as m 

sfeandi ^ .umari’s ' Masalik-ul-absdr ft mumahk- 

'u" The actunT^^^^^^^ to Muhammad bin Tu^luq's 

t Z-flW^an g.^. came imme- 

s, It *>'vr aIS — , 

when Humayun died. , , directly with the sultanate, j 

secretary of a Chinese “f aid Shah 

'ttrvtatt .ItnasL Nikitin, Santo 
SntSterlth cSry), Vatthetna and Bathosa to- 

teenth century). nffached to the treatises 

Too tnnchtaportance cannot law. T^e 

Books on law and j^^ld of the shar\ the Islamic law. on the 

politics. jj^ind was profound, and the 

T' .Wd £^ treated with Jreat caution; Baranl was 
shar should, oe crecii.e nropriety and 

exceedingly d the monarch condemn- 

the slightest lapse o , . eyes. The structure of 

ed the ruler ^ functions of the officials were 

the government and the ^ besides the shar had 

essentially based on ega sane ^ ^ tradition which 
, come to embrace a f jgtrative notions of the 
was and administrators studied as 

sultanate, the treatises on politics 

rnd^tTgovernmenh 

■' r^Zahm fradiion of admintoafion in rha 
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sultanate. The political and legal writings of the period, 
therefore, form a necessary background to the history of the 
administration. In this respect one can transgress the limits 
of time and space on account of the universality of Muslim 
legal and political theory, though much discretion is neces- 
sary in distinguishing between the universal and abiding on 
the one hand and the particular and incidental on the other. 
A good rule is to rely mainly on the authorities recognized 
either universally or in India during or before our period ; 
though one should be permitted to use information regard- 
ing an institution which is known not to have undergone a 
change even if that material is contained in a work written 
after the end of the sultanate. To take the law books first, 
there are the famous Hiddyah and Wiqdyah with their vari- 
ous commentaries. Greater interest, however, attaches to 
y the Fiqh-i-Ftruz Shdht, a legal compendium compiled by 
Ya‘qub Kirami and enlarged and revised under Firuz Shah's 
patronage, which embodies the orthodox legal view on vari- 
ous problems, some of administrative importance. Another 
book on Muslim law compiled during the period is the 
^ Majmu-i-Khdnl dedicated to Bahram Khan who has now 
been identified with Muhammad bin Tughluq’s tutor, 
Qutlugh Khan. This work is not important, for it is really a 
compilation made from previous well-known books. In the 
sphere of statecraft, the most important works are the 
Addh-uUmuluk wa kifdyat^u'Umamluk and Fatdwd4- 
jahandari. The first book is by Fakhr-uM-din Mubarakshah 
alias Fakhr-i-Mudabbir. the author of one of the histories 
discussed above. This work, which is also called Addb-u'U 
harb wd'sh-shu0ah, was presented to Sultan Shams-u’d-din 
Iltutmish ; it describes in great detail a number of political, 
administrative and military institutions. As a contemporary 
picture of government, its value is considerable. Although 
other authors mention it, an extensive use of the book has 
been made for the first time in this treatise. The Fatawd-i- 
johanddrl is by the historian Barani who, as internal evidence 
, shows, wrote it under Mn|tammad bin Tughltiq. It reveals 
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Barani’s ideals and notions of government with clarity be- 
sides throwing light on several institutions. The Tadhkirat- 
uWkhulafd ft T awslyaUi%muluk wa-^%umard is anonymous 
and without date but it was written in India and mentions 
‘Ala-u’d-din Khalji and Barani among others. Of the writers 
outside India, the most important is Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali al- 
Baghdadl al-Mawardi, generally known as Imam Mawardi, 
who in his main work Al-alikdm-u's-sultdniyah gives a de- 
tailed picture of the administration as he found it during the 
last days of the Abbasids, As he was writing from the 
jurist’s point of view, his book had a profound influence on 
the subsequent development of Muslim polity. Ghazzali 
wrote as a political philosopher and mystic ; it was through 
him that Greek political ideas gained popularity in Muslim 
countries. Though a u^aztr under the Saljuqs, Abu *Ali 
Hasan ibn-i-‘Ali Tusi Nizam-u’l-mulk was long regarded in 
Muslim lands as a master statesman and his Siydsat-ndmah 
was the bible of Muslim administrators. So great was his 
influence that even the spurious NasdHli enjoyed popularity ; 
it should, however, be admitted that it is useful in throwing 
light on the spirit of the government in those days. ‘ Unsur- 
u’l-Ma‘ali’s Qdbus-ndmah was also studied with respect by 
nobles and princes. Ibn ^aldun’s famous prolegomena, 
Jurji Zaydan’s Tamaddun-ul-Isldmz and von Kremer’s 
Culturgeschichte dss Orients give an excellent insight into the 
origin of Muslim institutions and their working. For the 
Hindu antecedents, there are the famous nltl-shdstras be- 
sides the invaluable Arthashdstra by Kautilya. 

Coins and inscriptions are as useful to the writer on admi- 
nistration as they are to the political 
Numismatics and historian. Edward Thomas's Chronicles 
^ of the Pathan Kings of Dehll will 

remain a classic ; H. Nelson Wright’s The Coinage 
and Metrology of the Sultans of Dehll brings the numis- 
matic information up to date. Some useful information 
is also available in The Coins' of the Kangs of Qhazna 
by Thomas. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan’s A^dr'U's-sanddid, 
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the reports of the Archaeological Survey of India, the 
Epigraphia Indo^Moslemica and the catalogue of the 
Archaeological Museum of Delhi have also been used. 

A large number of modern works on the various 
aspects of the subject of this thesis 
Modem works. have been consulted ; but most of these 

deal with subsidiary topics only. Of the works deal- 
ing directly with the period, the most useful from the 
author’s point of view was W. H. Moreland^s The 
Agrarian System of Moslem India, which leaves little 
to be desired in erudition and criticism ; where this book 
differs from the views expressed by Moreland, it is in the 
spirit of further examination of the question in the light of 
extended information. Unfortunately Moreland deals with 
only one of the many topics under examination ; for the 
rest of this work there was little in modern works to guide 
the writer. The Cambridge History of India, Volume III, is 
mainly a chronicle ; Dr. Ishwari Prasad’s History of Medieval 
India is too much oi a text-book and his views hardly bear 
the test of impartial criticism; Lane-Poole’s Medieval India 
is charming to read, but now out of date. Of recent works 
,^here is Dr. R. P. Tripathi’s Some Aspects of Muslim Admi- 
nistration, a history of the monarchy and wizdrat ; its chap- 
ters on the agrarian system were written before Moreland’s 
book was published. Ishwari Prasad has also written A 
History of the Qaraunah Turks in India of which the first 
volume only has been published. A much better work is 
Agha Mahdi Husain’s The Rise and Fall of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq which deals with the same subject ; for he has 
used a larger number of sources and his views are more 
balanced. The author discusses the administration, but he 
relies only on the contemporary authorities and specially on 
Ibn Battutah, whereas it is necessary to take a more 
extended view to understand the working of institu- 
tions in a single rmgw His paper on Le Gouvernement du 
Sultanat de Dehli is sketchy and mainly reproduces Ibn 
■Battdtah. Kanwar- Muhammad Asferaf has published his 
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thesis on Life fln<i Conditions of the People of Hindustan 
{1200-1550 A.D.) ; he has excluded, as he hiitiself states, 
“all references to the civil administration, the system of land 
revenue, the army, the system of transport, the ideas on 
education, and the development of literature, or even to the 
religious life of the people.”^ Even in the realms he has 
explored, it would be difficult to agree with all his opinions 
and conclusions. The various English and French transla- 
tions of Persian and Arabic authorities have been used with 
great caution ; it is necessary to rely on the original texts in 
unravelling the technicalities of administration. Most of the 
translations, in any case, need editing. However, of a differ- 
ent nature is Professor Hodivala’s learned commentary on 
Elliot and Dowson, which has unravelled many a knotty 
problem of Indo-Muslim History. * 


> Pp. 108-109. 

* This book was not officially published wh4n I wrote this treatise. 
However, I was able to consult an advance copy through the courtesy of 
my supervisor, Dr, R. B. Whitehead, when I was finally revising this 
work, ‘ , f • r . ' 
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THE LEGAL SOVEREIGN 


Muhammad welded into a polity the disorganized and war- 

^ , ring Arabs by inculcating among them the 

Unity of Islam. r r-pr • • r 

necessity oi unity. iney were enjoined 
“ to hold fast by the covenant of Allah ” and to form a com- 
pact brotherhood.^ This teaching was to play a great part 
in the history of Islam, for its logical consequence was the 
theory of an indivisible Muslim world. The death of the 
Prophet was a crucial test of the solidarity of Islam. The 
community had to choose a new head. The Qur’an was' 
silent beyond saying that Muslims should settle their affairs 
by mutual consultation.^ The Prophet had abstained from 
nominating a successor or laying down any rules. Sectarian 
traditions to the contrary may be dismissed as later fabrica- 
tions in face of the historical evidence that they were not 
advanced at the time of election. Nothing, however, could 
be more natural than what actually happened. The leaders 
met in their usual assembly house and chose one who, by his 
piety and eminence, seemed to be the natural leader. The 
most significant fact in the election is that the separatist 
tendency of the Ansar who proposed that there should be 
two imams, one for the Quraish and the other for them- 
selves, was ruled out, because that would have divided 
Islam. The decision of the leaders, whose choice fell on 
Abu Bakr, was communicated to the people who confirmed 
it by giving allegiance. The importance of this election in 
Islamic history cannot be over-emphasized. It provided the 
later jurists with a precedent on which they could base their 
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theories of succession not only to the caliphate; but also to 
kingsh'ip. The immediate significance, however, did hot lie in 
the method of the election : the person elected was to exercise 
a deeper influence on the subsequent history of the Muslim 
world. Certain Bedouin tribes refused to pay zaMt They did 
not forsake their belief in Islam ; in refusing to pay the legal 
taxes they were only trying to revert to tribal anarchy ; they 
wanted to break away from the central authority: This 
endeavour was considered an act of apostasy by the caliph 
who, in spite of the critical nature of the situation, decided 
to wage a jihad against the rebels to bring them back to 
their allegiance. He thus re-emphasized the principle of the 
indivisibility of Islam. 

The head of the Muslims was the caliph. His functions 
as laid down by the jurists indicate his 
place in the Islamic polity. He is the 
defender and maintainer of the Faith, the protector of the 
territory of Islam, the supreme judge of the State, and the 
chief organizer and administrator of the Commonwealth.^ 
He is the successor to the Prophet as head of the community, 
commander of the Faithful, leader and ruler of all Muslims. 
His authority is limited by the existence of a divine law 
which he cannot supersede, but he is its final interpreter 
and it is his duty to enforce it.^ The caliph was not a priest, 
but the Abbasids assiduously exploited the idea of being the 
vicegerents of the Prophet until they achieved a sacerdotal 
character and became the centre of unwarranted supersti- 
tion,^ The existence of a rival caliphate in the West with 
parallel claims deprived them of much of the Muslim world. 
The hidden propaganda which they had employed against 
the Umayyads had now turned against them with a much 
better developed technique. The claims of the rival house 
of the Fatimids considerably weakened the Abbasid authority, 


Khalifah. 


* Ahkam^u' s-sultaniyaK pp. 3. 16 ; Arnold’s Caliphate^ p, 72. 

* Arnold’s Caliphate, pp. 31-34, 72; $uluk-u*Umuluh ff. 15&, 16a, 

* Hulagti hesitated to kill Musta’sim, for he was told that the world 
would come to an end if the caliph were executed. 
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and the rise of powerful chiefs and rulers proved dis- 
astrous to their political power. All these factors made it 
more necessary for the House of Baghdad to make them- 
selves as sacrosanct as Muslim opinion would tolerate. 

In the eastern lands of Islam the legal position of the 
Abbasids was unquestioned. It almost 
ega position. became an article of orthodox belief to 

recognize their supremacy, for the Fatimids identified them- 
selves with the Shi‘ahs. No orthodox Muslim could think 
of owning allegiance to the Fatimids without abjuring his 
sect. The Sunni jurists could not help exaggerating the 
claims of the Abbasid caliphs in fighting the vigorous 
propaganda of the Batinis. Writers like Ibn Khaldun 
emphasized the religious aspect of the caliphate by rejecting 
the idea of its rational necessity and basing it entirely on the 
sha/} So great was the prestige of the Abbasid caliphs 
that a powerful ruler like the Buwayhid ‘Adud-u’d-dawlah 
made a pretence of complete submission and reverence be- 
fore the puppet caliph TaT whose name he used to maintain his 
own authority. That ‘Adud-u’d-dawlah being a Shiah could 
not believe in TaT’s legal sovereignty is obvious.^ Mahmud 
of Ghaznah could threaten the caliph, but he also sought 
recognition from him.^ Even the mighty Saljuqs, who ruled 
the largest empire of their day, could not ignore the caliph’s 
legal position. In short no monarchy considered itself 
legally established without recognition by the Commander of 
the Faithful, Nizami-i-‘Arudi has put the legal position 
well when he explains that a monarch is a lieutenant of 
the caliph to administer the outlying parts of the common- 
wealth which cannot be easily governed by one authority 
from the centre. Just as the Prophet is the vicegerent of 
God and the caliph the vicegerent of the Prophet, the 
monarch is the vicegerent of the caliph.*^ Thus it would 


* Proleg, pp. 165-166. 

* Jurjl ZaydSn, Umayyads and Abbasids, Eng. tr., p. 258, 

pp. 214-216. ^ 

^ Arnold’s Caliphate, pp* 73, 74 quoting Chahdr Maqdlah, 
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appear that no area where the caliph was recognized could 
be legally independent. Even the rulers of States on whom 
he was politically dependent were legally subordinate to him. 
De jure ' he was the sovereign, no one could rule without 
his consent. Writing as late as the middle of the fifteenth 
century Khalil bin Shahin a’z-Zahiri says about the caliph 
that no king of the east or the west can hold the title of 
sultan unless there be a covenant between him and the 
y^alifdh} 

The Muslim jurists had a remarkably practical outlook ; 

whenever they saw an anomaly, they tried 
to remove it. In order to bring law into 
accordance with practice, they juggled with the interpreta- 
tion of the word ‘ governor.’ Mawardi, living in an age when 
the caliph’s power was in decay, recognizes three kinds of 
governors. The first are the governors with limited powers, 
the second those with unlimited powers and the thith de facto 
independent rulers and monarchs — men who carve out their 
own dominions — ^whom he styles ‘ governors by usurpation’.^ 
It would be difficult, even impossible, to depose these last. 
Obviously it was practical politics to recognize them, and thus 
to regularize what was clearly rebellion. This method had 
the advantage of maintaining appearances, of respecting the 
feelings of the legalists and utilizing capable men in the in- 
terests of Islam by not driving them to extremes. It was, on 
the other hand, too compromising a method to make the unity 
of Dar-u’Hslam a political reality. It was a cloak which only 
imperfectly covered the nakedness of the caliph’s weakness. 
It, however, kept alive the idea of the unity of Islam. 

The first part of India to come under the sway of Islam 
was Sind which was conquered in the days 
of a strong caliphate by the caliph’s army 
acting under the orders of his governor, Hajjaj.^ Of greater 
importance, from the point of view of Indian history, was the 


Gkaznavids. 


^ Quoted in Arnold’s Caliphate^ pp. 101, 102. 

* A^kam-u'sSultaniyaht p; 32. * Ckach-^ndmah, ff. 93-164. 
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occupation of the major portion of the Panjab by Mahmud of 
Ghaznah wh^ was legally a lieutenant of the caliph.^ Thus 
the Panjab became a part of the Eastern Caliphate. Mahmud’s 
son, Mas‘ud, was also recognized by the Abbasids.^ ■ Bailiaqi 
has preserved the copy of the written oath of allegiance which 
the sultan had to sign.^ It would be difficult to imagine a 
more solemn oath; it fully brings out the legal sobordmation 
of the sultan as a vassal of the caliph. The rest of the Ghazna- 
vids frankly recognized their vassalage."^ Thus the tradition 
of allegiance to the Abbasids was firmly rooted in the Panjab 
when Muhammad bin Sam conquered it. The caliph is men- 
tioned on the coins struck in his name as joint king of Ghor 
with his brother Ghiyath-u’d-din as well as on the pieces 
struck by him as a full-fledged monarch after the death of his 
brother in 599 A.H. (1202 A.C.)^ Ghiyath-u’d-din had been 
the recipient of robes of honour on several occasions from 
al-Mustadi-bi-amr-i’llah and a’n-Nasir-li-din-illah ; the sultan 
is styled ‘ Helper of the Commander of the Faithful ’ by 
Minhaj-i-Siraj.® 

Religious belief and tradition,* therefore, made allegiance 

caliphate a foregone conclusion 
^ when the sultanate of Dehli was found- 

ed by Qutb-u’d-din Aibak who assumed the royal dignity on 
18th Dhi1-Qa‘dah 602 A. H.^ He received his insignia from 
Ghiyath-u’d-din Mahmud, the nephew of his late lord and 
master, Muhammad bin Sam, it is true, and not from the caliph ; 
but there seems to have grown up a theory that what the 
caliph did not forbid, he permitted, for instances of rulers 
owning allegiance to the caliph and not receiving explicit re- 
cognition from him are too numerous to justify any other legal 
theory. It was certainly better to receive a diploma of investi- 
ture, but the jurists do not seem to have considered it essen- 
tial It should not be considered, however, that the suzerainty 

Hi, p. 26. ^Baihaqi, p. 50. 

® Vide Appendix A. * On Coins of Ghazna, pp. 78-108. 

® ThomaSy pp. 12-14, 29, ® Minhdjy pp. 76, 125. Ihid.y p. 140. 
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of the Abbasids remained unquestioned. Multan had long 
been a centre of Karmathian dissenters from whose possession 
Muhammad bin Sam took the city in 571 A.H. ^ (1175 A.C.).^ 
But the sect did not die, and one of their secret agents martyr- 
ed the sultan at Damik in 602 A.H. (1205 A.G.).^ On 6th 
Rajab 734 AH. (1337 A.C.), a thousand fully armed members 
of the sect entered the Jami‘ Masjid at Dehli and began to 
slaughter the worshippers. It was only when some soldiers 
were rushed to the spot that the insurrection was quelled.^ 
We read of Firuz Shah taking action against these dissenters."^ 
The vast majority of the Muslims in India and all the sultans 
of Dehli were, however, orthodox and mainly the supporters 
of the Abbasids. Most of the Muslim conquerors came to 
India from lands of orthodoxy. 

The first sultan of ' Dehli to receive explicit recognition 
. . was Shams-u’d-din Iltutmish. The name 

First investiture, - , — . .. - mu i t T* i 

of a n-Nasir-li-dm-i llah had appeared on 
his coins as early as 622 AH. (1225 A.C.), or even earlier.^ 
On Monday, the 22nd Rabi‘-u’l-awwal, 626 A.H. (1229 A.C.), 
the emissaries of the caliph Abu Ja‘far Mansur al-Mustansir- 
billah reached Dehli, It was a day of rejoicing, for the new- 
ly established empire was receiving formal recognition from 
the Commander of the Faithful. The city was decorated and 
the emissaries were given a befitting reception. In sending 
robes for the sultan, the caliph had not forgotten his sons and 
nobles, and even the slaves were remembered.® Al-Mustan- 
sirs name now replaced a’z-Zlahir’s on the coinage and was, 
for the first time, mentioned in Hindi on the humble billon 
currency so that the poorest might come to know who was 
their legal overlord.^ They were to learn that their land was 
a part of Dar-ul-Islam and their mighty ruler was only one 
of the many who owned allegiance to the caliph. Mustansir s 


Minhaj, p. 116. * p. 124. 

Ibid,, pp. 189” 190 ; Zubdat-uH^-tawdri^, f, 13a, 
Futuhdt-UFiruz^dht, f. 3006. ® N. Wright, p, 18. 

Minhdj, p. 174 ; E, and D., ii. p. 243. 

Thomas, pp. 49-52 ; N, Wright, pp. 18-21, 26. ^ 
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name was removed from the new dies of the mint by ‘Ala- 
u’d-din Mas‘ud Shah in 641 A.H. (1243 A. C.) when the news 
of the caliph’s death reached Dehli, and the name of his un- 
fortunate successor, Musta’sim, was inscribed instead.^ It is 
curious, however, that Mustansir’s name appears on a few 
coins of Nasir-u’d-din Mahmud’s reign ; these were probably 
old dies in distant mints.^ ^ 

Musta’sim was removed by Hulagu KhSn in the most bar- 
, ■ barous manner in 656 A.H. (1258 A.C.)® 

Musta'sim’s death. tt- -li ji 

His execution raised a problem of pecu- 
liar difficulty for the sultans of Dehli. Musta’sim had left no 
heir; the greater part of the lands of the Eastern Caliphdte 
was in the hands of the Mongols who were threatening what 
was left. Both Egypt and India were in danger. The lands of 
the Moorish caliphs of the West were not affected, but they 
were too far away and the orthodox in the east regarded the 
inhabitants of the Western Caliphate as living in schism. 
Dar-u’l-Islam, as known to Indian jurists, was left prostrate 
and without a head. The sultans of Dehli met this difficulty 
by the simple device of continuing Musta’sim’s name on 
their coins long after his death. Probably this pious fiction 
was also perpetrated in the Mkutbah. The view that they 
were ignorant of the great cataclysm is untenable, for it is 
well-known that Dehli gave shelter to a large number of 
refugees from adjoining countries including some members 
of the House of ‘Abbas.* It is also,; impossible to, believe 
that Sa’di’s great elegy did not reach me. enlightened court of 
Ghivath-u’d-din Balban or that of his son, Muhammad Sultan, 
who was a great admirer of Sa’di and corresponded with 
him.® More conclusive evidence is provided by the fact that 

‘ Thomas, p. 122 ; 2V. Wright, p. 47. 

’ N. Wright, 219 A., 225 E. * History of Saracens, p. 398. 

‘ Thomas, pp. 254, 2K : Barant, p. Ill ; Firishtah, i, p. 131. A few mem- 
bers of the House of ‘AbbSs were among the refugees. 

' Barant, p. 68. The elegy begins with 
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the Tahaqat-^i-NasJ.rl, wT^^ the reign of Nasir-u*d-dm 
Mahmud not only records the catastrophe, but also gives a 
full description of it.\ Musta‘sim’s name remained on the 
Dehli coinage till the end of the reign of Jalal-u’d-din Firxiz 
Khali! in '695 A. H. (1296 A. C,)/ Thus Musta‘sim’s name 
continued on the coins of Dehli for about forty years after 
his death. The high officials must have felt that the fiction 
could not be maintained any longer. They had probably 
pressed their point of view earlier but the pious and aged 
monarch, Jalal-u’d-din' Firuz, in his own sentimental way, 
had refused to remove the martyr’s name ; it was, however, 
removed at the death of the old sultan, and the boy king 
Rukn-u’d-din Ibrahim was merely styled ndsir-i-amlr‘-u^l- 
miTmintn? 

‘Ala«u’d~din followed Rukn-u’d-din Ibrahim’s example. 

_ ,, He preserved the title assumed by his 

Alot-u Q"“din Ku eIii. . jjjij. • - it i.t -t '• 

cousin and added to it vamtn-u l--kmla- 
fa/i-— -the right hand of the caliphate.^ Both these titles 
would show that he did not aspire to the caliphate himself. 
But Hasan and Amir Khusraw gave him the title of caliph.^ 
The latter, in the following passage, definitely says that 'Ala- 
u’d-din proclaimed himself caliph : “ he once again raised, 
in accordance with the principles of justice, through the in- 
signia of his own caliphate, the Abbasid standards which 
had broken into little fragments by the fall of heavy 
calamities.”^ This statement as well as the references in 


^ Minhdj, pp. 430-433. * Thomas^ p. 145. 

« Ibid,, p. 155 ; N. Wright, p. 87. 

^ These titles appear on the coins throughout his reign ; vide Thomas, 
p, 168; N. Wright, pp. 88-91. His inscription onjthe arches at the Qutb 
(Dehli) also has the same titles. Thomas, p. 173; A^r-u's~sanddid, plates, 
42-45. 

® Dtwdnd-’Hasan, e,g., ff. 16b, 19a, ZVb, etc. 
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the poems could be dismissed as mere rhapsodies of court ^ 
poets but for the fact that the Khazd%n--u^Ufutiih is S 
meant to be a book of sober history and Khusraw is a con- 
sciehtious recorder of historical events. Besides, he uses 
the word ‘ caliph’ only for two rulers among all his royal 
patrons : one of them is ‘Ala-u’d-din and' the other Qutb- 
u’d-din Mubarak Shah.^ Militating against this evidence 
is the fact that Hasan uses the title of yamln-i-Mldd^fat as 
well; but probably the poems into which the lower title 
is incorporated are earlier in date.^ The numismatic and 
epigraphic evidence does not support Khusraw’s statement. 
Why should ‘Ala-u’d-din assume the office if he did not 
consider it worth while to proclaim the assumption through 
his coins and inscriptions ? The only explanation that sug- 
gests itself is that there had probably grown up a party at 
the court which favoured the assumption of the title of 
caliph by the sultan. They could make out a very strong case 
for this step. The Abbasid dynasty had fallen ; the pretenders 
in Egypt commanded neither power nor respect; while the 
Indian Empire was the strongest bulwark of Islam in the area 
which formerly owned allegiance to the House of ‘Abbas; 
the Indian sultan’s court was the asylum of all who had fled 
away from the persecution and terrorism of the barbarian. 
What if Balkan had strongly advised his son Bughra Khan to 
seek recognition from the Abbasids ? ^ He had probably enter- 
tained some hope of their revival; circumstances, however, had 
worked out in a different manner ; in any case, Balban’s wish 
could not bind his successors. It is doubtful if Dehli even 
knew that the Abbasid caliphate had been revived in Egypt.*^ 

It is also significant that the plotters against Jalal-u’d-din 

^ Life and Works of Amir Khusraw t p, 124. 

® Dtwdn-i-- Hasan, £. 29^2. 

^Barani, p. 103. 

* Muhammad bin TugMuq gathered information about the Abbasids 
in Egypt only after ** persistent inquiries.’’ Barant, p. 491-492. 
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Khali i had intended to instal Sayyidi Maula as the caliphd 
He was a descendant of the Prophet ; his reputation for piety 
and miraculous sanctity would have gained considerable sup- 
port Even the mild and good natured Jalal-u’d-din realized 
the magnitude of the danger and executed the main plotters 
as well as their candidate.^ It could, therefore, be argued 
that the absence of a caliph was not only canonically un- 
desirable but also politically dangerous. In spite of these 
arguments the sultan did not formally assume the title, for 
there were practical as well as canonical difficulties. The 
Khalji’s were not Quraish, nor could they claim to be the 
rulers of the central regions of Dar-ul-Islam. ‘ Ala-u’d-din’s 
first experience of meddling with religious affairs had not 
been very successful ; he, therefore, hesitated in assuming 
the title formally, but did not stop his courtiers and poets 
from calling him the caliph. Thus Hasan and Khusraw 
introduced the title into their writings ; possibly ‘Ala-u'd-din 
was wise enough to foresee that their writings were more 
enduring than his own coins and buildings. Besides, he could 
always disclaim any responsibility for the effusions of his 
court poets. ‘ Ala-u’d-din, however, struck some pieces from 
a mint called Dar-u’l-Islam,^ It has been suggested that a 
college of that name in old Dehli was given the right of 
minting these coins ; it, however, seems strange that the 

* Baram, p. 210. 

C. H. L (e.g., iii, p. 94) transcribes this name as Sidi Mauls. *ls3mi says 
on p. 209 ; — 

J IS^l— 

^ \j iy* W.5^ yj\ J)> 

The last line can scan only when the name is pronounced as Sayyidi 
Mauls or Sidi-i-MaulS. It seems improbable that the populace should pro- 
nounce the idSfat or that the i4dfat should be used with the popular *Sidi’. 

® Baram, pp. 208-212. 'Jsdmi gives a slightly different version. 

® £.g., Thomas, p, 171. 
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A Dehli caliph. 


most jealously guarded prerogative of striking currency 7 
should be given away to an educational institution. It seems 
more likely that ‘Ala-u’d-din’s new city at Siri was called : 
Dar-ul-Islam, implying that it was the centre of the Muslim 
world, the seat of its supreme ruler. If this view is correct, 
it adds force to the evidence contained in ' the writings: 
Amir Khusraw and Hasan.^ 

What one of the greatest sultans hesitated to do openly, 
his son, Qutb-u’d-din Mubarak Shth/ 
carried out without any tremor. He 
proclaimed to his subjects and the world that he was 'the 
great imam, the Mkulifah of the Sustainer of the two worlds, 

. the sultan, son of a sultan, al~Wathiq -billah. Commander of 
the Faithful, the Pole Star of the Faith and the world, Abu-1- 
Muzaffar, Mubarak Shah.' From 717 A.H. (1317 A.C.) this 
legend appears on ’his coinage.^ Before that year he was 
content, like his illustrious father, to style himself ‘the 
right hand of the caliphate, the helper of the Commander of 
the Faithful.’ ^ Khusraw's works are in agreement with the 
numismatic evidence ; there are numerous references to the 
sultan as caliph."^ It would be interesting to know whether the 
sultan’s assumption of the supreme title was popular among 
his subjects. Either because it was unpopular, or because 
his own position was weak, Nasir-u’d-din Khusraw was 
content with the less lofty title of ‘ the Friend of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful’.^ His supplanter, Ghivath-u’d-din 


* I. B.. iii, p. 261 uses the word ** DSr-ul-khilSf ah * for the capital ; but 
probably he has used the term loosely. 

* Thomas, pp, 179-182 ; N. Wfight. pp. 96-102. 

® ThoTnas, p. 180 ; N. Wright, p. 97, no. 371. 

* Nuh Sipikr, £ 6776 ; P idz-^i-KhusTawl has the following which is a 
paraphrase of the passage quoted from Khaza in-u%futtlh regarding *Ala- 

* p. 186 ; N. Wright, pp. 103-104, 



Tughluq reverted to the old title of na5^i-a^^^ 
murnintn} 

A controversy still raged in the learned circles of the 
: capital regarding the legal position of 

Another investiture. . - 2 t . ^ , 

the sultan. Just as it was found un- 
satisfactory to preserve Musta sim’s name on the coins and 
in the '^uthah, the jurists in India must have disliked the 
fiction that the sultan was a ‘ helper ’ or a ‘ friend ’ of an 
unknown and apparently non-existent caliph. The realists 
regained the upper hand ; the idea of a legally independent 
sultanate appealed to Muhammad bin Tughluq, a strong man 
of independent views. His earlier coins discard references 
to a caliph ; he defended himself from a possible charge of 
heresy in two ways. He inscribed the Muslim formula of 
faith, verses from the Qur'an and pious sayings on his coins ; 
he also introduced the name of the first four caliphs on some 
pieces.^ It is possible that some one had quoted the saying 
of the Prophet that “ the Mliildfat would last for thirty years 
after him ; it would then be converted into an empire ^ 
The first thirty years of the caliphate were the days of the 
Republic, when “ the four rightly guided caliphs ” had 
ruled. The insertion of their names would be a reminder to 
the people that the caliphate was no more ; also, if a sultan 
had to own allegiance to any one, it should be to the rightful 
caliphs of the Republic. Still the controversy went on. 
Ultimately Qutlugh Khan, the sultan’s teacher, convinced the 
monarch that no monarchy could be lawful without a recog- 
nition from the khcilifah ; the sultan’s failures were due to 
the fact that he was not a lawful ruler as he had not obtained 
recognition from the caliph.^ Muhammad bin Tughluq had 
probably more mundane reasons as well for accepting the sug- 
gestion. His harshness had alienated his subjects ; his experi- 
ments had proved disastrous. A spectacular recognition of 

^ Thomas, pp. 189, 190 ; N, Wright, pp. 111-113, 

, * Muhimmad bin Tughlug Fragment, f. ZYIa. 

® Thomas, pp. 213-216, 249-253. Kanz-u'U‘ummdl, iii, 3153. 

® TarlMkrt-o^l-ft, L 99b ; Muhammad bin Tu^luq Fragment, f. 317. ; : 
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his rule by the caliph would impress a considerable section 
of his people and bring them back to obedience. He must 
have heard rumours of the re-establishment of the Abbasid 
caliphate in Egypt. He now made diligent inquiries to dis- 
cover the details^ This must have happened not long 
before the year 741 A.H, (1340 A.G.) , as that is the earliest 
date of the coins.^ The sultan must soon have 

discovered that as early as 659 A.H. (1261 A.C.) an Abbasid 
refugee in Egypt had been elevated to the dignity of caliph. 
The reigning caliph was al-Mustakfi-billah whose name 
appears on the coins of Dehli as late as 745 A.H. (1344 
A.G.).^ Qtitlugh Hian’s party had won the day, for the 
sultan began to believe firmly that any monarch who reigned 
without an express decree from the Abbasid caliphs was an 
usurper."^ He also took the extreme view that organired 
social or religious life was not lawful without the caliph’s 
consent, and, therefore, ordered that congregational prayers 
on Fridays and the two ‘Ids be kept in abeyance.^ The 
sultan and his nobles took the oath of allegiance to the caliph 
and emissaries were sent with an application for recognition. 
In 744 A.H. (1343 A.G.) Haji Sa‘id §arsari arrived from Egypt 
bearing from the caliph al-Hakim II letters patent, a standard 
and robes for the sultan, who received them with the utmost 
respect. The city was decorated and there were general 
rejoicings. The Friday and ‘Id prayers were now restored, 
and when the caliph’s name was recited in the Miuthah for 
the first time, trayfuls of gold and silver were distributed 
to the poor. Orders were issued that henceforth only the 
caliph’s name would be used in tardz and inscriptions on 
public buildings. The sultan allowed the names of only 
those monarchs to be mentioned in the Mkutbah who had 
been the recipients of formal recognition from the Abbasid 

^ Baram, pp, 491, 492. * N. Wrighty p, 123. 

® N, Wrighty pp. 122, 123 ; Dehli minU 744 A.H. ; Daulatahdd minty 
745 A-H. 

* MuJmmmad bin Tughluq Fragment, f. 316 ; Barant p. 491. 

® Muhammad bin Tughluq Fragment y f. 3176 ; Barani, p. 492. 
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Ae'sZns’?' nsS'Leivad the emissarias with great 

^Baranl, pp. 492-493. 

them. Historians mention only Iltutmi^, 

,. the plural for . Baranl, p. 493. 

’Barani,pp-494, 493. 

*QasS:id-i-Badr-i-Chach.v-l • ^ ^ 

0.0*^ Cjh? '^' 0 =- 'j •^-r" -> - 

“Ibid., e.g.. pp- 29. 

^ O.J. ip >' oi oi Js- 

(p.29) 

^ « FutuhSt-i-Ftruzsfi3iii, i. 3056 . 
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humility and prostrated himself in the direction of the caliph’s 
capital when he received the standards and robes for Limself, 
the heir-apparent and the prime minister.^ He sent appro- 
priate presents in return to the caliph.^ This auspicious 
event, in Baranis opinion, 'was the cause of the peace and 
prosperity of the sultan’s reign and of the loyalty of his 
people? Firuz did not go to the extreme of excluding from 
the the names of the sultans who had not received a 

similar recognition in the past and gave orders that they 
should once again be mentioned? His coins bear the names 
of Abu-’l-‘ Abbas Ahmad and Abu-’l-Fath al-Mu‘tasid-bi’llah, 
both sons of al-Mustakf i-bniah, also of al-Mutawakkil-'ala- 
llah Abu ‘Abd-u’llah Muhammad? It was during Firuz 
Shah’s reign that the newly founded BahmanI kingdom also 
received recognition from Cairo, and an intimation of this 
recognition was sent to Firuz. The later Qarawinah paid a 
general homage to the last two of the above mentioned 
^allfahs. Sometimes just the title ‘ Lieutenant of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful’ appears on their coins.® 

When the cloud-burst of Timur’s invasion had passed 
away, the Sayyid, Khidr Sban, establish- 
ed a new dynasty ; but he did not assume 
the royal title and was content to call 
himself a lieutenant of the conqueror. Later, he was given 
permission by Shah Rukh to include his own name in the 
^utbah,^ Hitherto only Shah Rukh’s name had been men- 
tioned ; he himself had drafted the Mkutbah which was to 
be read from the pulpits of Dehli? Khidr ^an’s son 
Mubarak Shah and his successors called themselves 
amlr-^ul-muminln on their money ; they also used the 
legend : “ In the age of the imam, the Commander of the 
Faithful, may his caliphate endure ! ” or some slight variation 

^ "Aftf, pp, 274, 275. * Barant, p. 598. ® Baram, pp. 598, 599, 

Futuhat-i-^Flruz^akt, f. 300a. 

Thomas, pp. 274-277, 29S;N, Wright, pp. 172-174. 

® Thomas, pp. 301-318 ; N. Wright, Pp. 186-217. 

^ Tart^A-^alfl, f. 259a. (819 A.H.). ® Arnold's Caliphate, pp. 113, 114. 
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of it.^ The same tradition was continued by the Lodis5 
This conventional form of paying homage to the caliph 
seems to have been adopted by the sultans to save them- 
selves the trouble and expense of asking for letters patent by 
sending emissaries to distant Cairo ; in fact their homage 
was purely nominal. Besides, the ‘ UAmanli Turks put the 
Abbasid caliphate to an end in 1517 A.C. ; henceforth the 
sultan of Turkey claimed to be the caliph. This was also the 




year of Ibrahim Lodi’s accession ; his own affairs kept him so 
engrossed that he could not take much interest in the affairs 
of the caliphate,' , ’ ■ ■ 

The Mongols had, however, already dealt a mortal blow 
to the caliphate. A school had grown 
The last phase. up among Muslim thinkers which did 

not believe in the caliphate, though these men were neither 
Shi*ahs who believed in the Fatimid succession nor extreme 
Kharijis. Some reference has already been made to the be- 
lievers in the idea of an independent sultanate and their in- 
fluence at Dehli. At other courts similar thinkers proved * 
more influential. The Muslim descendants of the victorious 
Mongols were not slow to take advantage of the new theory, 
and the tradition that each emperor was also the caliph for 
his own territories had become firmly established in the 
House of Timur when Babur conquered Dehli. Hence, 
under the Timurid emperors of India the concept that the 
empire was a part of an indivisible Muslim world not only 
grew weaker but in time died out completely. The Surs 
who maintained a number of older traditions did refer on 
some coins of smaller value to ‘ the commander, the suppor- 
ter of the abiding Faith ’ or even to ‘ the just of the 

age ’ ; but there is no record of a real revival of faith in the 
necessity of recognition from any caliph.^ Ibrahim Shah 
Stir is the only exception ; he even read the in the 

name of ‘the Mk(^ltfah of Baghdad’!^ The restoration of 



Thomas., pp. 330-340 ; iV. Wrighu pp* 231-238. 

' Thomas., pp. 358-377 ; N. Wrighu PP* 243-256. 

‘ Vide Appendix B. “ Mtishtaql f. 77k 
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HumayOn finally put the idea of a suzerain caliph to an end; 
the emperor was probably amused when Sidi: ‘Ali Ra’is told' 
him that no king could rule without his master’s permission.^ 
In the course of time the word lost its original 

meaning in India; Sujan Rai uses it for the sultans of Dehli 
indiscriminately and the author of the Rajawalt for Hindu 
rajahs like Yudhishtra and Vikramadittya.^ This curious 
alteration in the significance of the word was the result of a 
fundamental change ; the monarch was no longer the rep- 
resentative of the supreme sovereign of the Muslim world, 
but an independent ruler of one of its pafts. Even legal 
quibbles could not keep an institution alive which had been 
reduced to mockery by its political weakness ; no legal con- 
cept of sovereignty can survive if it comes into conflict with 
the reality of power. The fac^hat it did live so long shows 
how deep was the attachment of Muslim peoples to their 
sacred law. 


* Travels of a Turkish Admirahp* 53 , 


® Rdjdwali, e.g., f£. 5a, 16a. 


CHAPTER III 


THE ACTUAL SOVEREIGN 


An independent 
State. ■ 


The sultanate of Dehli, though legally a part of the 
Eastern Caliphate for a considerable part 
of its history, was always an independent 
State for all practical purposes. Even 
Khidr Khan's acknowledgment of Timur's supremacy was 
merely apparent and formal. To understand the nature of this 
State, it will be useful if we examine contemporary politi- 
cal thought and ideology embodied in the writings of Muslim 
thinkers and jurists. It will also be worth while to discover 
how far these ideas conformed to Hindu notions, for any 
similarity between them would provide the psychological 
common ground without which the sultanate could not en- 
dure in the midst of an overwhelmingly Hindu population. 

Many Eastern writers on politics imagine a ‘ state of 
nature ' before the organization of society 
into a State ; according to the Maha- 
bharata, passions and greed brought about anarchy and licence, 
so that the gods had to intervene and appoint a ruler.^ The 
dread of anarchy also appears in the writings of Manu.^ In 
spite of the prevalent myths of a golden age, most Hindu 
and Muslim philosophers did not believe, as Rousseau did, in 
the existence of a free and happy society prior to the organi- 
zation of the State. The nearest approach to Rousseau’s idea 
is found in a passage by Ghazzali where he speaks of the 
cities of the world living in a state of heavenly bliss before 
they were reduced to unwilling obedience and bondage by 
tyrants and wicked monarchs, but here he is hardly thinking 


Dread of anarchy. 


^ Makabharata, Ssnti parva, section 59. 

* E.g., Mariu, vii, 3 ; also compare writings of Moh-tl (420 B.C.). 
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of a pre-political society/ Like Hobbes, Hooker and Spinoza, 
most Hindu thinkers consider it impossible for a man to be 
happy in a state of anarchy. The Muslim thinkers are in 
entire agreement with this view, though a hypothetical state 
of nature generally does not find favour with them. They 
have a more rational theory, and consider the tendency to 
anarchy an inherent defect in human nature, a destructive 
weakness of the human race. On the one hand they believe 
with Aristotle that man is a social animal, and they deduce 
from this that he instinctively builds up institutions ; on the 
other, they recognize that he is always ready to break the 
bonds of organized life whenever he finds the opportunity/ 
Too logical an analysis of human nature has always resulted 
in contradictions. One example is Rousseau’s attempt to 
explain the problem of freedom and bondage, in doing which 
he not only fails but completely side-tracks the issue. Burke, 
and, later, the idealists quibbled with the words ‘ freedom ’ 
and ‘ restraint ’ and even then produced a paradox. The 
Muslim philosophers recognized the difficulty but overcame 
it by adopting the idea of ‘the golden mean ’ and then 
applying this concept in rather an ingenious manner to social 
philosophy. 

The contradiction, says the Muslim philosopher, arises 
from the fact that both the tendencies in 
arbitrator — social as well as anarchic — are the 
outcome of his selfishness. His desire to 
build institutions is due to his dependence on his kindred 
for their co-operation and help, without which he cannot 
live a happy life. At the same time he seeks his own advant- 
age at the cost of his neighbours. Thus, there arises a conflict 
between the interests of the individual and of the society ; 
but it is possible to bring about a reconciliation between 
the two by applying the doctrine of ‘ the golden mean ’ and 
creating a sense of proportion. With the best of intentions. 


^ Suluk-u s-saltanah, f. 37a* 

* Suluhu"l-muluk, 1 20a ; Suluk-’U's-saltanak, f. 36b ; DlmMurat-u'Umuluk, 
f. 38a. ' 
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Shar‘, the real 
sovereign. 


however, there will always be a difference of opinion regard- 
ing an equitable adjustment of hostile interests ; hence, it is 
necessary to have an arbitrator to decide what is just and 
fai^.^ It is imperative to preserve society by obeying a just 
arbitrator, for man can attain his fullest growth only in orga- 
nized society.^ The best arbitrator is shar\ the Muslim Law, 
which lays down the paean and brings about proportion in 
life. Thus the solution of the dilemma in human nature lies 
in the observation of the Law, which is “the author of 
justice “ ; it is the only agency which can ensure human 
happiness and safeguard mankind from destruction.^ 

This view is merely the philosophic rationalization of 
Muslim belief in this respect. A man-can 
attain real felicity in following the dic- 
tates of Islam, the exoteric incorporation 
of which is the Law. The Muslim jurists and theologians' 
believe in the supremacy of the shar and hold that it is eter- 
nal and immutable in its essence. It is based on the Qur’an 
which is believed by every Muslim to be the Word of God 
revealed to His prophet Muhammad. Not even the Prophet 
could change the revelation ; he could only explain and inter- 
pret it. His interpretation, embodied in his traditions, called- 
hadlth, naturally commands great respect and cannot be 
ignored by his followers. On these two rocks — the Qur’an 
and the hadlth — is built the structure of Muslim Law, anno- 
tated, expanded, interpreted, and applied to the multifarious 
needs of a growing civilization by learned lawyers. This 
Law was the actual sovereign in Muslim lands : no one was 
above it, and all were ruled by it.”^ It is not only permitted 
but enjoined that a Muslim should disobey the ruler if the 
ruler’s orders violate the Law.^ Public opinion in Muslim 
lands firmly held to the supremacy of the Neither the 


^ Suluk-u^l-muluk^ f. 2Da. ® Suluk-u's-saltanah, f. 9a. 

^ Suluk-‘U'Umuluk, f. 20a. . 

* Khuda Bukhsh : Essays, Indian and Islamic, p. 51. 

® Tadhkirat-uUMk^lafd ft Taw^yaUtUmuluk, f. 12, quoting a tradition 
of the Prophet. 
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Law nor its interpreters and jurists belonged exclusively to 
any one country ; they belonged to the entire ' world of Islam ' 
' and their influence was felt everywhere. ' There are no local 
variations of the Muslim Law. 

Law is. powerless unless .it is enforced by some agency.' ■ 
. ■ . The- ideal; statesman . for ' this purpose; 
esutan. . , ; was the divinely guided Prophet ; hup 

later generations have to be content with a man of lesser 
wisdom.^ Such a man, some believe, is chosen by God 
in every age to look after the well-being of the people.^ 
This concept is the nearest approach to the idea of divine 
right in Muslim philosophy, and was in favour with courtiers 
and ministers ; but the jurists, whose outlook is more Islamic, 
are of opinion that it is the duty of the Faithful to elect and 
appoint their ruler.® It is this injunction of the shar* which 
makes the State a canonical necessity. The ruler appointed 
and accepted by the Muslims was the caliph, who alone was 
the chief executive officer and supreme judge in the world of 
Islam. His legal representative in India was the sultan, to 
whom were delegated, in the area under his control, all the 
powers wielded by the caliph.* Legally the caliph had the 
right to overrule the sultan in decisions which had yet not 
taken effect, but in actual practice the sultan in India was so 
powerful and at such a distance that it could never be prac- 
tical politics for the caliph to meddle with his affairs. 
Besides, the establishment of the sultanate in India coincided 
with the decay of the power of the Abbasids, who, for some 
time past, had preserved the shadow of legal supremacy by 
never failing to recognize the fait accompli and by ceasing to 
meddle with the internal affairs of their vassals. Thus the 
supreme human agency in the empire of Dehli for enforcing 
and interpretifig the Law was the sultan. 

The jurists theoretically recognized the right of the 
The sultanas powers to act as the Supreme interpreter 

of legislation. of the Law, but in actual practice he 

^ Suluk-'U hmuluk^ ff. 20a, h, * Siydsat-namah^ P* 5. 

® Suluk-uH-muluk, £ 14iE>. * Proleg,, pp. 204-205. 
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could not go against the recognized interpretation, for it 
was not open to him to disregard ijma or a preponderant 
concurrence of opinion on any point.* Only where the 
jurists disagreed, was he free to take an independent line of 
action ; but for this purpose he must be a learned jurist him- 
self, for how could he, otherwise, understand the subtleties 
in which the lawyers delighted? He generally abided by 
the decisions of the majority. This restriction, however, 
did not apply to his right of making all civil and political 
regulations for public welfare.^ Of course, he was not 
allowed to contravene the shar in legislating on these 
occasions. This subservience of the ruler to the Law was 
in accordance with Hindu notions as well.^ The supremacy 
of the shar has misled some into thinking that the sultanate 
was a theocracy.'* The essential feature of a theocracy — 
the rule of an ordained priesthood — is, however, missing in 
the organization of the Muslim State; the jurists are all 
laymen who claim no sacerdotal immunity from error. Gibb i 
is right in calling the Islamic polity theo-centric.^ ^ 

The sovefeignty of the Law was, by no means, a legal 
Actual hold of fiction. The sultans of Dehli, on the 

on Dehli sultans. whole, showed a remarkable respect 

for the shar in their public dealings. There are few 
glaring violations on record, while there are numerous^ 
instances of mighty sultans humbling themselves before the 
majesty of the Law. Even in cases of tyranny, the semblance 
of legality was generally observed. Muhammad bin Tughluq 
had his victims executed only when he had overwhelmed 
the jurists, who were asked to give the legal ruling, with 
his relentless and superior logic.® Even then there were 
instances of courageous protests, which ultimately inflamed 

^ Suluk-u'Umuluh f. I9b ; also AMilaq-i-cIalaU, p. 55 ; lhya^u*Vulum, i. 
p. 7. - ■ 

* This was considered a part of executive power ; A^aq-i-Jalall, 
p. 55. 

* Mahabharata» SintI parva, section 59. 

^ E.g., Some Aspects of Muslim Adminis^ation, p. 2. 

® Whither Islam ?, p. 26. * Tdnm-i-^^bdrak^dht, pp. 115-116. 
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public opinion and cost him the stability of his empire.^ 
‘Ala-u’d-din Khali i is accused of transgressing the ^ar in 
public affairs ; but this accusation should be treated with 
great caution. As mentioned before, Barani was exceedingly 
strict in his notions of legal propriety, and the slightest lapse 
on the part of the monarch condemned the ruler in the eyes 
of the historian. 

Great importance is attached by several scholars to 
‘Ala-u’d-din’s conversation with Qadi Mughith.^ An 
analysis of what the sultan said will show that there was no 
difference of opinion between the qddi and his royal patron 
on the question of the necessity of following the shar\ The 
sultan protested that in certain respects expediency had led 
him in the same direction as the law ; in certain other 
matters he had enforced the shar as an act of devotion. 
The fundamental difference arose on the questions of punish- 
ments, ‘Ala-u’d-din’s appropriation of the booty he had won 
in the Deccan campaign before he came to the throne, 
and the extent of the sultan’s private expenditure. The 
sultan attributed his harshness in enforcing orders to the 
unnecessary contumacy of his people, nor can it be said 
justifiably that the shar is at all partial to those who disobey 
their legitimate rulers and obstruct them in running the 
administration, particularly when the lands of Islam have to 
be defended against odds. There could be room for differ- 
ence of opinion on the question of the treasures which the 
monarch had brought from Deogir as a prince, for the 
expedition was undertaken neither at the instance of the 
sultan, Jalal-u’d-din Firuz, nor with the resources of the 
State. ‘Ala-u’d-din argued that he had won this booty by 
his personal endeavour unaided by the State, and, therefore, 
was entitled to its possession. 

Qldi Mughith was a little too exacting on the question of 
the sultan’s personal expenditure. He laid before the sultan 

^ I. B., iii, pp. 298-299 there is m anecdote regarding another Indian 
sultan in Firishtah, i, 653-654.; 

® Barmi, pp. 293-29 ?^, i 
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the ideal of the early caliphs who preferred to live a life of 
poverty rather than burden the public treasury with heavy 
expenditure. That ideal had long vanished and was found 
only in text-books of maxims ; very few jurists have laid any 
great stress on the limitation of the royal expenditure, 
realizing well that the grandeur of 

a public institution of great value. Nor could Ala-u d-din 
be justly accused of extravagance, for he is reported to have 
been one of the most careful monarchs in the matter of 
economy. “ Qadi Mughith! Though I have no learning 
and have hardly read a book.” protested the sultan, yet I 
am a Muslim and a descendant of generations of Muslims. 
The sultan then explained that he was ignorant of the law, 
but his severity was mostly directed against evil-doers in the 

best traditions of religion. 

This would hardly justify the view that Sultan Ala-u d-din 
ignored the law ; indeed even in his great need he did not 
exceed the legal limit of one-half of the produce in fixing 
the State demand, and his economic measures were but an 
efficient administration of the Muslim institutmn of Ixisbah 
His grandiose scheme of founding a new rehpon w« still- 
born and was known only to his select companions. He pro- 
tested, later, his adherence to Islam, though he might have 
transgressed minor injunctions in ignorance. Indeed we are 
assured of his complete reformation by later chromclerj 
Barani also tells us of his great faith in the saint Nizam-u d- 
Maulana Shams-u d-din Turk, a learned jurist and a 
foreigner, who ^ote an outspoken letter to the monarch 
and took care to leave the sultan^g before it could be 
delivered, found only two faults vM^ the sultan : that he 
was not regular in his devotions and that he had appointed 
an incompetent and worthless man as his chief qadi. 

Yet it should be remembered that Muhammad bin 
Tughluq and ‘ Ala-u’d-din Qialji are the two most indepen- 

^ Barani p. 295. ‘Isami pays Mgh tribute to the sultan’s love of 

Islam, pp. 293, 294. - „ orf-i w * Barani no. 297-299. 

> Firishtah, i. p. 192. ’ Saram, pp. 351, 332. Baram. pp. 
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dent and strong-willed sultans who sat on the throne 
of Dehli. 

Ghazzali thinks of the State as a living organism and 
' ■ ^ , '■ . ; ■ compares it to- the human body. In 

The su tan s prestige, details of the analogy, 

he calls the sultan the ' heart ' of the system.^ His existence 
is the primary necessity of social life, for without a ruler to 
guide the affairs of mankind, all order would vanish and the 
very existence of the human race would be endangered.^ It 
is he whose sword cleanses the world of anarchy as well as of 
evil.^ Very great is his responsibility, for he will be ques- 
tioned on the Day of Judgment regarding the condition 
of his people and about all acts of justice and injustice 
committed by him. Great, too, is the reward awaiting the 
just monarch, for he will find a place under the banner 
of the Prophet on the Day of Reckoning."^ Later writers, in 
spite of the protests of the jurists, insisted that the righteous 
monarch was ‘ the Vicegerent of God ’ and ‘ His Shadow on 
the Earth.’ ^ A monarch should make it possible for every 
man to attain the fullest perfection of which he is capable, 
otherwise his government is an engine of oppression.® 
Dominion can lead a man to sublime heights or abysmal 
depths/ The Hindus had even more exaggerated notions 
about the greatness of kings. A monarch is the centre of 
the State ; the ruler, protector and benefactor of the people.® 
Royalty is superhuman energy embodied in a human institu- 
tion.® Even though the king be a child, a monarch should 
not be despised, for he is a powerful divinity in human 
form.^® 

* Kimiya^i'Sa'adat, p. 8. 

® Suluk-u*l-muluk, I 206; p. 359, 

® Suluk-u s-sal^nak, f. 366. * A. M., 1 36. 

® Suluk-u%muluk, f. 17a A A f^ laq-i^Jaldlu p, 134. 

* AhhloQ-i-tJaldli. p. 135. ^ Nasaih Shah Ru kh l f. 12^2. 

* Arthashastra, p. 378 ; Sh ukranttu i, 39-40. 

® Political Institutions of the Hindus^ p. 179. 

Manu, vii, 8. 
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Thus the Muslim and Hindu traditions were unanimous 
in according the sultan great respect and 
The sultan s func- prestige. The authority he enjoyed added 
to the glory of his position. The Muslim 
jurists assign the following functions to the sultans 

(i) to protect the Faith, as defined by ijmd'; 

■■ r :'(n) to settle disputes between his subjects ; 

im) to defend the territories of Islam, and to keep the 
highways and roads safe for travellers ; 

(iv) to maintain and enforce the criminal code ; 

(v) to strengthen the frontiers of Muslim territory 
against possible aggression ; 

(vi) to wage a holy war against those who act in hosti- 
lity to Islam ; 

(vii) to collect the rates and taxes ; 

(viii) to apportion the shares of those who deserve an 
allowance from the public treasury ; 

(ix) to appoint officers to help him in his public and 
legal duties ; and 

(x) to keep in touch with public affairs and the con- 
dition of the people by personal contact.^ 

The learned jurist, Ahmad bin Muhammad bin ‘Abd 
Rabb, puts it very well when he says : “ The sultan controls 
affairs, maintains rights, enforces the criminal code ; he is the 
Pole Star round whom revolve the affairs of the World and 
the Faith ; he is the protection of God in his realm ; his 
shadow extends its canopy over His servants, for he forbids 
the forbidden, helps the oppressed, uproots the oppressor 
and gives security to the timid.” ^ Well might he say like 
the despot of France : “ Uetat, c'est moiT 

This concentration of authority in the hands of one man 
has led unwary writers into painting the 
Limitations. sultans of Dehli as the paragons of des- 

potism. According to these authors, their power knew no 
limits ; but, in actual practice, absolute authority has existed 

^ Suluk-u'Umuluh f. I9a; Nuh Sipthr, ff. h; Fatawa-ujahandarl 

ff. 7„8. ^NihdyaUul-^irah 5. 
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only ia the dream of the despot or the imagination of the 
fool. M political power has certain limitations and depends 
for its very existence on the co-operation of strong elements 
in the State. This elementary principle was as mach at work 
in Dehli as elsewhere, though the limitations might not be 
the same, ' ■ 

It has already been noticed that the sultan had very little 
legislative power. He could not interfere 
Personal law. personal and religious law of his 

subjects, for both the Muslims and the Hindus had their 
systems of law with which they would not brook any inter- 
ference even at the cost of their lives. The sultans realized 
their helplessness in this respect ; some of them disliked cer- 
tain Hindu customs but considered it impolitic to meddle with 
them.^ Nor could they flout the skar with immunity. They 
could rely on the support and loyalty of the Faithful only so 
long as they ruled in accordance with the Law ; for though 
the Muslims are enjoined to obey their rulers and co-operate 
with them in lawful projects and activities, it is a mortal sin 
to do so if the monarch does anything unlawful or un-lsla- 
mic.^ In such cases a believer’s duty is to rebel, and the 
sultans well knew the consequences of a successful rebellion. 
Nasir-u’d-din Khusraw. for instance, lost his throne, because 
his henchmen disgusted Muslim opinion by behaving arro- 
gantly towards Islam.^ Though not within our period, 
Akbar’s experience illustrates this point. . His heterodoxy 
resulted in a widespread rebellion in the east and an invasion 
by his brother from the north-west. For a moment the very 
foundations of the empire were shaken, and Akbar overcame 
the danger partially by an ostentatious display of orthodoxy 
for the time being, and partially with the help of his Rajput 
and Persian supporters. The rebellion would have succeeded 

JalSl-u’d*diii Fittfs; KhaliFs lament regarding his helplessness 
in changing the outlook of the Hindus, Baram, pp. 216-217. 

^ Suluhu'Umuluk, f. I6b; Nihayat-u*Uarab, p. 5; TadhUraUu* hkhulafa 
fi TawstyatA%muMk, f. 6 ; Holy Qur*an, v, 2; Ottoman Statecraft, p. 28. 

® Bamn?, p. 411. _ 
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Hold of religion. 


iinder better leadership. Even then, Jahangir had to reverse 
his: iathe^^ come to terms with' /orthodoxy. 

The Hindus' also believed in the right to rebel against an 
unjust monarch.^ 

Nor should the mentality of the sultans themselves be 
ignored. To-day people do not realize the 
hold of religion on the medieval mind. 
Most of these monarchs believed in the Law they were call- 
ed upon to defend ; some certainly approached their duties 
in a spirit of devotion and worship.^ The desire to earn the 
commendation of one’s fellows, also, must have played its 
part. These psychological forces would prove more potent 
in curbing irresponsibility than any visible and outside res- 
triction. 

The sovereignty of a single man is a legal myth. No man 
Co-operation. impose his will upon a large popula- 

tion without considerable support, which 
assumes two forms. A small group of influential men give 
him active support by putting their energies, capabilities and 
even lives at his disposal. The greater portion of the popu- 
lace give their passive support by obeying orders and paying 
taxes. The Dehli sultan had to rely on the active support 
of the nobles who, for one reason or another, were willing to 
make common cause with him.^ The monarch had also to 
ensure the co-operation of a fairly large number of 'ulamd, the 
learned theologians and lawyers, on account of their influence 
with the Muslim populace.^ Then there were the many pub- 
lic servants in various branches of the administration who put 






^ Mahabharata, Santi parva, Ixxviiu 41-43, 

JalaPu’d-din FirUz Khalji; Firuz Shsh. Also, vide, Hamid 
JOiSn’s remark to Buhlul Lodi, Da'udt, 1 6b, 

® Vide Fakh.r-u"d-dm KotwSl’s advice to Nizam-u’d-din who aspired 
to usurping the throne. Bar ant, pp. 136-138 ; also, Bughra Khan’s advice 
to Kaiqubad, Barant, p. 151. 

^ So great was this influence that monarchs were often jealous. For 
Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din’s influence vide Barant, pp. 341-346. 
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their experience and technical knowledge at the service of 
the State. Nor could the ruler forget the cultivators of the 
soil,, .the ' Hindi!; peasants ■ and their representatives — the 
village headmen, the local chiefs and tribal heads.^ The ulti- 
mate force of the State consistcd.of the, Muslim , fighters who 
shed their blood for the glory of the sultan. No monarch 
has alienated any of these, elements with impunity or succeed- 
ed in his projects without their support. The hostility of the 
people seldom proved fruitless.^ The limitations of royal 
power were recognized by contemporary writers. In discuss- 
ing the reasons for Muhammad bin Tughluq’s difficulties and 
failures, Barani twice says tl\at his executions had created 
widespread disaffection.^ ‘i^-u’d-din Khaiji s measures 
succeeded because he had a very good technical staff at his 
disposal who efficiently co-operated with him."^ Muhammad 
bin Tughluq’s excessive demands drove the peasantry of the 
Doab into rebellion and the result was almost complete loss 
of revenue.V Actually there is no sanction for unbridled 
tyranny except the timidity of the people, and the Indian 
populace during the Middle Ages was by no means timid or 
forbearing ; on the other hand, the people were mostly war- 
like, refractory and rebellious. Besides, those were the days 
of dense forests and limited means of communication ; and 
the difference between an army and armed rabble was 
proverbially very little. 

No feudal lord in Europe exercised a greater check on 
royal power than the nobles in India. The 
Muslim State had to exist in the midst of 
an alien population which was only gradually reconciled to 
its sway. Its doors were battered by Mongol hordes who 
reached the very walls of the capital In the midst of these 
difficulties the powerful nobles could not be offended with- 

* A. M., i m 

NSsir-uM-dm Khusraw : Ahmad AySz, who was virtually a 
monarch ; Muhammad bin Tughluq. The populace of Dehli rebelled 
against Rukn-u’d-din and put Radiyah on the throne, Minhaj, p. 184. 

^ Bararth pp. 500, 522. * Idem, pp. 288-289. ® Barani^ p. 473. 
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out grave consequences, specially when some of them were 
heads of clans and thus had a permanent following. It was 
not easy to impose the royal will on them, for they considered 
themselves the peers of the monarch and quite capable of 
founding royal dynasties themselves.^ Their relationship to 
the throne varied according to the character and capabilities 
of the monarch. If the wise Buhlul could at need humble 
himself before the nobles by putting his turban at their feet, 
the inexperienced Ibrahim lost his throne by alienating them. 
The only ideal that held the nobles together was the service 
of Islam.^ They knew that the sultanate was the last strong- 
hold of Islam during the domination of the heathen Mongols 
over the lands of the Eastern Qiliphate. It was realized that 
‘a faith without a State is futile and a State without a faith is 
without any guidance They also felt that a nation which 
is ruled by others is like a dead body."^ These feelings knit 
the lords into a body which obeyed the king so long as they 
felt that he was performing his duty ; but they did not hesi- 
tate to revolt against him if he proved incapable of defending 
these ends. It must be admitted, however, that the nobles 
were only too often swayed by motives of self-interest 

This brings us to the legal aspect of the question of the 
dethronement of a monarch ; but its dis- 
cussion requires an understanding of ' the 
principles on which a Muslim ruler was raised to the throne. 
The election of Abu Bakr as caliph after the death of the 
Prophet provided the jurists with a precedent on which they 
could base their theories of succession to sovereignty. Two 
main points emerge from it. The elders did not even discuss 
the question of relationship to the Prophet, thus proving that 
considerations of legitimacy did not claim their attention. 
They also established “ the principle of free election by the 


Shar' on election. 






^ A. M., f. 346. 

^Dd'udi, f. 66 ; also, sentiments of nobles fighting against NSsir-u'd-*din 
Khusraw, '‘Isamu pp. 367, 368. 

® AhJtlaa-^i-Ndsiru p. 408. 

* Vide ‘ Is5 Khan's remark to Sher Shah. Sarwdnu f- 476. 
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assembled community and its confirmation by general hom- 
age.’*-' This idea became ' firmly grounded in the minds of 
Muslim lawyers. ■ The other method was that the reigning 
' Caliph nominated his successor, but this nomination was to 
■ be confirmed by general election and ■ homage.^^^ The nomi- 
nation was but a recommendation to the electors which'might 
or might not be respected, A number of caliphs adopted the 
device of obtaining general homage for their nominee in 
their lifetime.^ But throughout the history of the Caliphate, 
political thinkers and jurists maintained that the office was 
elective. The same ideas underlie the rules regarding the 
election of a sultan."^ The legal aspects of the election have 
been worked out by the doctors of law with their wonted 
thoroughness and logic. The majority are of opinion that a 
monarch elected by the most influential men in the capital is 
entitled to the allegiance of the people, but they are not 
unanimous regarding the qualifications of these electors/ The 
failure to work out a satisfactory method of general election 
resulted in mere logical quibbles about the minimum number 
of electors, thus reducing the election to a mere formality. 

Generally the form of an election was maintained by the 
sultans of Dehli. The nobles and the 
learned and most influential theologians 
at the capital agreed upon a candidate and proclaimed him 
the sultan. Then a formal oath of allegiance was sworn by 
them and, later, by the populace,® Of course this was often 
an election only in name because the candidate had already 
decided the issue by conquest in battle or by overwhelming 
force ; but it had the advantage of being legal and conforming 
to the wishes of the jurists and the people. It should not be 


Election of sultans. 


» V. K. , p. 9. » Idem. pp. 266-267. « Ihid. 

* Suluk^un^muluk. t 14^. « V. K., p. 264. 

* MinhUi mentions the elections of Mu*izz-u’d-dm BahrSm Shah 
(p. 191), ‘Ala-u’d-din Mas‘Tid Shah (p. 198), and NSsir-uM-dm MahmUd 
(p. 208), 7^amt mentions those of KiUmarthfp. 199), ShihSb-uM-dm * Umar 
(p. 341) and Qutb-u*d-din MubSrak Shsh (p. 345). The Tughluq-namak 
mentions GhiySth-u'd-diat Tujg|iuq’s election (p. 141). 
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forgotten that another force was at work; most of the sultans 
were Turks and, in spite of their zeal for Islam, Turkish and 
tribal ideas still influenced their minds. The nobles did not 
always take hereditary rights into consideration, for not many 
sultans were succeeded by their sons ; but they did try to 
limit their choice to the ruling house. The changes in the 
dynasties seem to have been fortunate, which proves that 
they were not made without reasons of state. Even when a 
successful warrior like Jalal-u’d-din Firuz Kialji raised him- 
self to the throne, the outward form of election was main- 
tained.^ The Turks did not like the coming of the Khaliis 
to power, and the sultan was not popular with the populace. 
It seems, therefore, that a large number of people did not 
take the oath of allegiance for some time; but the more 
important elements soon began to co-operate. Actually there 
was a legal loophole which the sultan could have utilized. 
The later jurists had recognized ‘ election by force or usurpa- 
tion ’ which created a sanction for seizing power by force ; 
that it was not employed shows the strong sense of political 
decency among the ruling class. 

The right to dethrone a sovereign is the logical corollary 
of an elective monarchy. Though some 
Dethronement, jurists hold that an election is so holy and 

binding that the electors could be released from their vows 
only by the sovereign himself, the majority of lawyers believe 
that the monarch could be deposed if be failed to carry out 
his trust. Injustice is considered to be a sufficient cause for 
dethronement. All writers agree that a man suffering from 
mental or physical infirmity cannot continue to be a sove- 
reign. Great importance is attached to loss of power of 
judgment and eyesight.^ The fact that a number of Dehli 
sultans, mostly incompetent, were removed from the throne 
shows that the monarch was not considered too sacrosanct 
to be touched if he proved himself useless to the State. Of 
course there were intrigues and rebellions against some 

* V. K., pp. 248, 264, 267, 268. 


* Barani, p. 173. 
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capable rulers as well, but they generally did mot gain much 
support., : 

The jurists have carefully laid down the qualifications of 

Legal qualifications aspirant to monarchy. He should be 


of candidates for 
the throne. 


Conclusion. 


'1 


capable of dealing with the, problems 
of the State and in full possession pf his 
physicarand mental faculties. If he had lost his qyesight, 
hearing or power of. speech, he could not ascend the throne.^ 
Some writers also add that he should belong to the male sex 
and be of adult age.^ These two qualifications were not 
always demanded at Dehli. It is true that Radiyah’s election 
caused a controversy; she was not able to command the 
obedience of all the nobles, yet she was elected and ruled for 
four years with the co-operation of a large number of gene- 
rals and statesmen. There were not many instances of young 
boys coming to the throne ; the few who were raised were 
mere puppets in the hands of some successful intriguer, but 
generally the usual formalities of accession were observed. 

The absence of an hereditary principle of succession had 
its usual drawbacks, but it was responsi- 
ble for the fact that quite a number of 
brilliant men can be counted among the sultans of Dehli, It 
was by no means easy to occupy the throne of a State placed 
in such difficult circumstances. Fools and mere pleasure 
seekers could not be tolerated for long, because the sultanate 
required all the care and work that a man could give it. The 
rough and ready methods oi selecting the sultan not only 
worked well, but were the only means of finding the right 
man at the right time. 


1 


r 


* Ahkatn-u^s^sul^niyuK pp. 4, 5. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 

/ 

A CONSCIENTIOUS sultan was one of the hardest worked 

The ceremonial realm ; for instance Sher Shah 

spent about ten hours every day with 
only short breaks for meals and prayers in discharging his 
public duties.^ This does not include the time taken up in 
deliberation and consultation with the more trusted officials 
and ministers. A life spent in the limelight of splendour 
and magnificence in full view of the people must have been 
exceedingly exacting ; it is not surprising that weaker natures 
sought solace in pleasure-seeking and merry-making ; even 
the sterner monarchs turned for relaxation to hunting, music 
and poetry. The ceremonial darbdrs and processions, the 
endless banquets and celebrations, which were kept up even 
when the royal household was on the march, were political 
institutions of utilitarian value, for they captured the imagi- 
nation of the people and impressed them with the majesty of 
their rulers to the extent that even to-day the might and 
grandeur of kings are favourite themes of Indian -folklore. 
So great was the awe which this pomp inspired that ambas- 
sadors and tributaries were known to faint when ushered 
into the august presence of the sultan.^ The contemporary 
historians give excellent descriptions of these functions ; the 
accounts of the eye-witness Ibn Battutah are specially 
interesting.^ All these narrations leave an impression on the 

* Sarwani, ff. 66-69 ; Mushtaqi, ff. 48a-49fe. * Barant, pp. 30-32. 

•Minhaj, pp. 316-319 ; Baram, pp. 30-33; 'Afif, pp. 280-287; I. B., iii, 
pp. 217-220, 221-224, 228-236, 239-242, etc. 
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trmd of great splendour and magnificence. Apart from their 
spectacular value, these public shows enabled the sultan to 
keep in touch with his subjects and to minister to the needs 
of the humble and the poor. When he rode out in a pro- 
cession, any suppliant could draw his attention by holding up 
a petition or crying aloud for protection.^ The general 
audience was the occasion for the persecuted and the needy 
to claim the sultan’s protection ; he generally heard their 
grievances and complaints.^ It was in these public darbdrs 
that the sovereign discharged the formal duties appertaining 
to his office. Matters requiring discussion and deliberation 
or involving secrecy were dealt with in the council chamber 
where only those officers were admitted whose advice was 
required.^ The private audience was less exclusive and was 
attended by the greater nobles and officers of the Statef 
The more important members of the secretariat were also in 
attendance.^ The bulk of State business was conducted here 
by the sultan ; talent was rewarded and failure censured; 
ambassadors from foreign countries and tributaries received ; 
robes of honour and marks of distinction bestowed ; tribute 
and presents from Hindu rajahs and Muslim governors dis- 
played ; and appointments to higher grades* of service made 
and announced. Some of this business was transacted on 
special occasions in a public audience. 

The diversity of the business and the requirements of a 
-p, , , , , spectacular ceremonial necessitated the 

attendance of a large number of men of 
various ranks. They had to be carefully marshalled, the 
order of their precedence exactly defined and even the 
manner of their salutation formally prescribed. The dignity 
of the monarch required that everything should work 
smoothly and with clock-work precision. All this required 
a big staff of officers, ushers and heralds. There were the 
sultan’s bodyguard, his personal attendants, the palace 
guards, the staff required to serve the inmates of the royal 

* E.g., ‘Afif, p. 448. . * Saraani, i. 67b. ’ ‘Afif, p. 278. 

* Idem, pp. 277-278. • Jotew, p. 279. 
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WaktUi’-dar, 


palace and a host of other workers. Besides, a few State 
departments were treated as part of the palace organization. 
Thus the royal household played an important part in the 
government of the sultanate, not only because courtiers 
always possess influence in a polity of which the monarch is 
the pivot, but also on account of its actual share in the 
administrative machinery of the State. A discussion of its 
organization will indicate its importance. 

The chief dignitary of the household was the 

Under the Abbasids the office had 
assumed great importance, though it was 
known by the name of wstad-w’d-dar. So influential was this 
post that, under the weaker caliphs, it was the amir-u'l-umard 
who held it ; the Buwayhid princes even adopted the title as 
a mark of distinction.^ The office sank into insignificance 
under the later Abbasids, but at other courts it was always 
bestowed on a noble of rank and prestige.^ The waktUi-dar 
controlled the entire household and supervised the payment 
of allowances and salaries to the sovereign’s personal staff,** 
The royal kitchen, the the stables, and even 

the royal children were under his care.^ All royal orders 
relating to the household were communicated through 
him ; it was he who reported all affairs requiring royal 
sanction.® He had a separate secretariat where every order 
was first registered and then received the impression of 
his seal^ As the courtiers and nadtms, the princes, the 
queens and all forming part of the„royal household or depen- 
dent on it had to approach him, the waklUi^dar exercised 
great influence and was, in many respects, considered to be 
the sultan’s deputy.® As he was always dealing with men 
of importance, he had to be exceedingly tactful, and the 
office could not be a mere sinecure. If he had not possessed 
rank and ability, he could not have discharged his duties 
efficiently. Even his staff had to be selected very care- 


^ E.g., Baranl, p. 576. 

® Siydsat-namah, p. 81. 
® Siyasat^mmah, p. 82. 


«A. M, 


* History of the Saracens, p. 411. 

* Minhdj, p. 298 ; Nazim, p. 147. 

, I 43a. " Ibid. » IHd., ff. 426-436 
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fully He had. to ..keep ■ the' sultan ; well-informed regarding 
^ the affairs i under his control, and, therefore, had. 

* vigilance ; because most of the important ^ personages, with 
whom he had dealings, had themselves 'direct access to the 
sultan.^ The wakiUi^dar was by no means a mere wal^re 
d'hotel because his powers were extensive and his jurisdiction 
embraced men and women of great .political importance, so 
much so that the .■ office was sometimes held by men who 
were virtually regents to the reigning monarch.^ He was 
not the royal representative in the darbdr, not should he be 
confused with the Mughul wakiUus-^saltanah who was the 
chief minister.^ Under Ghaznavid rule the governors and 
"other officials serving in the provinces kept their agents at 
the court, through whom all official correspondence was 
conducted.^ An agent of this type was styled the waklUi-dar 
of his master, but his position was entirely different from 
that of the royal waktUi'-dar in the sultanate of Dehli. This 
officer had existed under the Ghaznavids but was known 
by a different name ; he was called 

The waklUi-dar was the controller of the household. Under 
Humayun he was called waklUi^dar^^i^MlMah and had not 
lost his importance, in spite of the fact that there was a 
separate functionary called mir^isdmdn to look after house- 
hold stores.^ The waktUi-dar wa.s assisted by another noble 
of standing who was styled nd% waklUi’-dar.^ 

^ A. M,, f. 43<a:. ^ SiyasaUnamah., 'p, 

^ E,g., ‘ Iin5d-u’d-dm RaxhSn when Balban was sent away from N^sir- 
u’d-dm Mahmud’s court, Minkajt p. 298. 

^Raverty’s translation of the Tabaqat-uNoHn, p. 287 ; A*m-i-Akban, 
i, p, 4. Blochmann calls him ‘the emperor’s lieutenant in all matters 
connected with the realm and the household ’ (i, p. v) ; but the text is 
iXitfb 4 JU 3 ” which is more in accord with the context,' 

and should be translated as ‘lieutenant in all political and financial 
matters.’ 

® Baihaqt, pp. 93, 96. * Na?im, p. 147. 

^ Ahhar^namah i, pp. 202, 306* ® Baranl, pp. 36, 275, 
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Almost^ in importance and rank was the amir hajib 
who was also styled European 

authorities generally call him ' the chief 
Ghamberlain ’--a term which does not exactly connote the 
functions and duties of this office,^ The bdrbek was the 
master of ceremonies at the court ; it was his duty to 
marshal the nobles and the officials in accordance with the 
precedence of their rank and to safeguard the dignity of all 
royal functions. His assistants— the — stood between 

the sovereign and his subjects and nobody could enter the 
royal presence without being introduced by them.^ They 
conveyed messages from their royal master to suppliants and 
officials.*^ All petitions were presented to the sultan through 
the amtr lidjib or his subordinates.^ “ The affairs of all 
grades of men were managed through the bestowal of his 
indulgent attention.” ® His post, therefore, commanded 
great prestige, and was generally reserved for princes of 
royal blood or the sultan’s most trusted nobles.^ Even the 
ndHb bdrbeh whose duty was to assist the superior officer, 
was often a near relation or a friend of the sultan.® It was 
one of his special duties to make arrangements for the more 
important celebrations.^ Sometimes a ndHb bdrbek was 
associated with some other noble to act as the sultan’s 
deputy in his absence from the capital.^® The monarch had 
practically always a few lidjibs in attendance, and one or two 
of these waited on him when he was alone or even closeted 
with his nobles in consultation. Probably these selected 

*The evidence is conclusive. Throughout the period, the terms are 
interchangeable and always indicate the same man ; e.g., Barani, pp. 24, 61 ; 
‘Afif , p. 42. 

* E.g., Raverty in his translation of the TabaqauUNasirt (p. 821) calls 
him ‘ Lord Chamberlain.’ 

» L B., iii, pp. 223, 224. ^ A. M., f. 43& ; ‘Afif, p. 60. 

® I. B., iii, pp. 288, 289 ; Baranh P* 578. 

® Dastur^-uUkatih ft ta*in4l-maratib, f. 90a. , 

^ Barant, pp. 36, 37, 61 ; Baihaqi, p. 7, * ‘Afif, pp. 42, 428. 

* Idem, p. 361. ” Idem, p, 431 ; also Barant, p. 509. 
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were styled 'kdjihs} Some leading were 
given special titlesj such as sayyid-ul^hujjdb or 
hujjdb} The hdjibs 'were mostly trained soldiers and were 
often entrusted with’ the command of military expeditions.^ 
When the sultan in person tookthe field, the '^djibs acted as his 
aides^de-^camp^ The leading hdjibs were often invited by the 
monarch to attend councils of war and' their advice: carried 
weight® Except those who were on the lower rungs of the 
service, they were important officials of State and were by 
no means merely courtiers or household officers.^ It is not 
surprising, therefore, that some amir hdjibs seized the 
regency under weak monarchs.^ 

Equally prominent in all ceremonial functions, though of 
_ much inferior rank, were the ushers or 

naqtbs? They were also used to pro- 
claim orders to the soldiers and to the populace. They ran 
in front of the royal cavalcade announcing in a loud voice 
the .presence of the sultan.® Their chief was called the 
naqib-^ul-nuqabd, whose insignia of office consisted of a gold 
mace and a gold tiara surmounted with peacock feathers. He 
sat on a platform in front of the door leading into the hall 
of audience and scrutinized every new-comer.^*^ He and his 
assistants delivered the formal eulogies on occasions of feasts 
and celebrations.^^ 

* 'Utbi uses the words hanh4-hhas, amir hdjih and hajib-l-kahlr for the ' 
same man, AltuntSsh (pp. 342, 349. 406). The khas hajih was certainly 
different from the amir hajtb in the sultanate of Dehli; Baranl (p. 36) 
mentions a khas ^jih along with the amir hajib. Both of these officials are 
mentioned by name. The term amlr-u'Uhujjah is only a variation of amir 
hdjih ; there is little ground to believe that they are different. Vide Minhaj, 
p. 302 and Raverty’s note in his translation of the Tahaqdt-i^Ndsirl, p. 820. 
Under Sher Shih the officer was sometimes styled hijabddr ; Dd'udl, f. 87a. 

* L B., iii, pp. 288-289 ; Baran% pp. 527-528. 

^ "Uthl, p. 186; Minhaj, p. 173; Baranl, p. 322. 

* E.g.. Baihaql, p. 622 ; Barant, p. 90. * Baikaql, pp. 585-586. 

* Minhdj, pp. 7, 199, 260 ; Baranl, pp. 113, 322. etc. 

’ Baihaqi, p. 13 ; Minhdj, p* 1^. * Baranl, p, 30. 

® I. B., iii, pp. 228-232. Idem, pp. 218-219. 

« Idem, pp. 240-241. ^ 
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The sultans had also a number of picked soldiers called 
Bodyguard jdnddrs who acted as his bodyguard ; only 

tall, handsome, brave young men of impos- 
ing physique were chosen to serve in this capacity. They 
were given a full military training and great care was 
bestowed on their uniforms and equipment. It was their 
duty to be present on all occasions when the sultan appeared 
in public.^ Balban employed Sistani soldiers and paid them 
sixty to seventy thousand jitals a year.^ These men 
surrounded the sovereign with drawn swords, which added to 
the magnificence of his processions and, at the same time, 
impressed his people.^ The jdnddrs were generally slaves of 
proved loyalty and were commanded by a trustworthy noble 
who was styled sar-^janddr ; sometimes there were two sar^ 
jdnddrs, one for the right and the other for the left.'^ They 
were no longer employed in Dehli either as armour-bearers 
or doorkeepers, whatever may have been their duties when 
they were first appointed by Muslim rulers outside India.^ 
The armour-bearers were called silaJ^ddrs ; they looked after 
the royal arms and waited on the sultan when he gave public 
audience or rode out.^ Their leader was called sar^$ilaTi}ddr ; 
there were generally two sar^silahddrs, one for each wing/ 
The female quarters were guarded by eunuchs.® Though 
the Prophet had^ prohibited human castration, the Muslims 
very soon adopted the custom from the neiglibouring coun- 
tries/ Hindu rulers had large numbers of eunuchs in their 
palaces ; indeed Vishnu prescribes it as necessary for a king to 


^ Siy^aUfidmah, p. 86. The word jandar is not used ; the functions 
mentioned are those of a bodyguard. 

* Barant, p. 30. ' ® Ibid. 

* Barant, p. 24. Sometimes there were even more. I do not under- 
stand Raverty's difficulty (note No. 7, p. 603, Tahaqdt-UNd^ru English 
translation) in reconciling the idea that the jdnddrs were slaves with the 
fact that they were commanded by free nobles. 

® No jdnddr is mentioned as doing these duties by the contemporary 
historians. There was a separate shahnah^uzarrdd khdnah ; Minhdj, p. 254, 

® I. B., iii, pp. 235, 236 ; Baranl p. 30. . ^ Baranu p. 24. 

* Hence the title khwdiah sard, e.g., Barant, p. 375. ® V. K., pp. 171-172. 
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have them to guard his wives.® The eunuchs also acted as 
messengers between the ladies and the outside world. Minor 
household posts were ' given to them, and they ■ served the 
sultan as attendants in his private chambers,, ^ Occasionally a 
very capable eunuch impressed the monarch with his intelli- 
gence' or efficiency and even' rose to a,- position ;Of power.^ 
For the 'inner pavilions and' halls outside the female ' quarters 
there was another guard called sard-pardahddrdn-i-Mld.sJ 
An important noble was their leader.'^ Special care was 
taken at night when a trusted official called “ the officer of 
the gates ” inspected all the doors to see that they were 
properly bolted and barred, and that the guards were in their 
places.^ An additional body of picked infantry, mostly con- 
sisting of slaves; was kept in readiness and formed part of the 
royal guard in hunts and processions.® 

The minor officers of the household can be described 

; in a few words. There was the usual 

Minor ofncials. , ^ , 

host of domestic and personal servants 

organized according to their duties. The library was under a 

kitdbddr I the chdshntgir supervised the kitchen and tasted 

the food which was served under the supervision of the 

khdsahddry The shardbddr was responsible for drink 

which was served by the sdql--i--Mkds.^ The chief farrd^ 

looked after the furniture and the tents, the tashtddr was the 

ewer-bearer who helped the sultan in his ablutions, and the 

mash'alahddr was responsible for the lights.^ The royal 

writing case was kept by the dawdtddr, the intimate 


* E.g., Malik Ksfur, Malik Qaranfal. 


* Vishnu, iii, 21. 

» ‘Afif, p. 279. 

^ Called vardahddM-kh^ X Baihagt, p. 817 ; 1. B. iii, p. 280, 

® Called ‘uhdahddr^Udarhd ; Baranl^ p. 406. ® Barant, pp. 273, 376. 

Minhaj, pp. 232, 261, 265. The hitdhddr was also called the musMf 
barddr. I do not agree with Raverty's explanation that a khdsahddr was a 
personal attendant. Khdsah has generally meant royal food. 

® Minhdh PP* 242, 25L Sharah means anything to drink, not neces- 
sarily alcoholic. Another reading is sarSddn * the head water keeper.' 

® Baihaql, pp. 11, 817 ; Minhaj^ pp. 248, 249, 254 ; Barant, p. 183 ; 
I B„ iii, pp. 415, 416. 
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personal attendant was the registrar of the 

palace was the dabtr*i-sard} The bahlahddr r zho known as 
^aztnahdar, was the keeper of the privy purse.^ The 
sar-chatrdar^ w the chief of the umbrella bearers; the 
looked after the royal insignia ; the qurbeg was 
responsible for the sultan’s standards.^ The royal physician 
was generally styled 

The royal family seem to have exercised remarkably 
little influence in politics, though they 
enjoyed great prestige. The senior 
queen was styled malikah^-jahdn, and the queen mother 
bote the title of Mwdaii^anda/i-i-ja/ian, or, more commonly, 
of maMldumah^i^jahdn.^ Little is on record regarding the 
power they may have exercised behind the scenes, but, 
apart from Radiyah who was a queen in her own right, only 
two seem to have interfered in the affairs of State. .Shah 
Turkan, mother of Rukn-u’d-3in Firuz, a lady noted for her 
patronage of learning and charity, meddled in politics with 
disastrous results.^ Jalal-u’d-din Khalil’s widow raised her 
•? son Rukn-u’d-din Ibrahim to the throne but could not keep 
him there.^ Muhammad bin Tughluq’s mother was known 
for her benevolent philanthropy and liberality to the poor ; 
her social influence was very great.® Dehli remained re- 
markably immune from petticoat intrigue and wire-pulling ; 
the sultanate never knew a sultan valide who practically 
{j ruled the Ottoman Empire during the days of its decay.^ 
In so strenuous a period, only a man’s strong hand could 
steer the ship of the State. The princes were given a good 
general and literary education : the sultanate produced a 

^ Minhdj, p. 242 ; Baihaqh pp. 817. 819, 

® Minhdj, pp. 248. 254. * Baram, pp. 126. 241, 527. 

^ Idem^ pp. 454, 455. ^ JMinhdjt p. 181 ; Bcirant^ p. 482. 

® Minhdj, pp. 182-185. Her intrigues cost her son Rukn-u’d-dm 
Finiz his throne. 

^ Baranu pp. 238, 239. Her action alienated the elder son who could 
have had some chance against ‘Al5-u^d-din Khalji. 

- * Baranh pp 482, 483. 

® During the so-called ** reign of women.” 
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large number of cultured princes.^ They also received mili- 
tary training and were soon trusted with commands in the ' 
army or with governorships. Other royal relations were 
treated according to their antecedents and the temper of 
the monarch and his supporters. 'Some of them 'enjoyed 
positions of responsibility and trust ; others, if they were 
considered dangerous, were imprisoned^ mutilated or exe- 
cuted.^'' 

The slaves were an integral part of the royal household 
and played an important part in the 
administration of the country. The 
Abbasids were the first Muslim dynasty to employ large 
numbers of Turkish slaves ; but, in perfecting this organixa- , 
tion, they were training their own future masters. The 
tradition, however, persisted, and the Turkish rulers main- 
tained this method of recruiting new blood to their own 
ranks ; slaves became, in varying degrees, an integral part of 
the government machinery.^ The system had certain ob- 
vious advantages. Each slave had to struggle for promotion, 
and usually rose by sheer merit. He climbed from the 
lowest rungs of the ladder, thus gaining invaluable experi- 
ence ; the very buffets of fortune made him strong and 
hardy. Besides, there was a personal bond between the 
monarch and the slave which was sanctified by sentiment 
and custom ; for slaves were treated kindly and were looked 
upon as members of the family. They were well provided ^ 
for and even inherited their master’s property. Slavery did ' 
not imply any disgrace ; it was, on the other hand, a source 
of pride to belong to a great man’s household. The master 
also took pride in the greatness of his slaves. When a 

* E,g„ Balban's two sons* Muhammad bin Tughluq, Sikandar Lodi, ^ 
etc. ' '1 

® JS 4 .* mmz ash* KiMi HiSn, etc.* (p. 42) ; Baranl (p. 113) , ' ' 

were treated well ; JaM-u’d-dm KhaliTs sons and relations were imprison- , 
ed or executed by *Al2-u*d-din. {Baran% pp. 249* 250.) 

® Fa^wa-Hahandari, ff. 71, 72 ; also Ottoman Statecraft on the V 
employment of slaves. 
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courtier expressed coxicern at the fact that Muhammad bin 
Sam had no sons, the sultan replied, “ I have many sons in 
my Turkish slaves ; they will inherit my lands and contmue 
the ^uthdh in my name when I am dead and gone.” ^ The 
slaves were first given minor household offices, and if they 
showed promise, they were gradually promoted to higher 
posts according to their merit, no office in the State being 
considered too high for them. Their power, at times, proved 
dangerous to the unity and stability of the empire. Iltutmi^ 
and Balban had to deal with powerful slave nobles of pre- 
vious reigns and Firuz Shah’s last days were clouded by the 
machinations of his slaves whose misdoings ultimately result- 
ed in anarchy; yet monarchy had to rely on its slaves 
against the high-handedness of nobles. Some of ‘Ala-u’d-din 
Muhammad Khalil’s success can be attributed to his posses- 
sion of fifty thousand slaves who not only formed fighting 
squads of guards and soldiers but were also employed in 
every branch of the administration.^ 

Even this number was surpassed in Firuz Shah’s reign 

Firtiz Shah’s slaves. ^ Separate department was orga- 

nized to deal with the slaves. The 
generals were encouraged to take numerous prisoners and to 
present them to the sultan after proper training ; one hundred 
and eighty thousand slaves are said to have been collected 
and entrusted with different kinds of work. The sultan’s 
personal guard absorbed a large number. Whenever the 
monarch marched out, several thousands of these slaves 
would accompany him divided into bodies of archers and 
soldiers, some of them walking, some riding Arab and Turkish 
horses and some even on the backs of specially trained buffa- 
loes. There was no department of the household or admi- 
nistration where they were not in evidence : the capital and 
the provinces were alike full of them. Even so the adminis- 
tration could not absorb them all; the sultan distributed 


Minhaj, p. 132. 

Barani, pp. 318, 319, 323 ; p. 272. 
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many amongst ^ schools andxolleges for general and religious' 
education.' ' No less than twelve thousand were taught differ- 
ent arts and crafts so that they might set up as independent 
artisans ; some were even sent to Mecca to spend their lives 
in prayer and meditation.^ The -slaves in the royal house-, 
hold received a salary of '20 to 125 tankahs in cash, in addition 
to food and clothing.^' Tn.. view of their numbers: it is not 
surprising that the slaves had to be administered by an in- 
dependent department with its own officers, accounts office 
and treasury.® The large number of slaves acquired by Firuz 
Shah is a measure of his success in pacifying the sultanate 
after insurrection had raised its head in every nook and 
corner owing to Muhammad bin Tughluq's harshness. These 
slaves were prisoners of war, captured rebels, and their mul- 
titude is an index to the progress of the royal arms in the 
refractory areas/ Firuz Shah displayed great sagacity in 
dealing with the captives. Instead of destroying them, he 
trained the prisoners to be useful and loyal citizens. Their 
lives had been spared and they had been well treated ; natur- 
ally they became faithful supporters of the regime; large 
numbers were settled in outlying areas to form a nucleus of 
loyal citizens in every district which had hitherto been parti- 
cularly recalcitrant.^ These men enriched the life of the em- 
pire in every sphere and probably played a considerable part 
in bringing about the prosperity which was such a marked 
feature of the reign.® 

A big institution like the imperial household naturally 
required a large commissariat ; this was 
divided into departments called kdrMkd- 
nahs. Their number must have varied in different reigns ; 

. under' FirQz' Shah it was thirty-six. They were divided into 

* p. 270. Under Muhammad bin Tughluq they were given ten 

tankahs a month in addition to rations and dress, S. A., p. 71; E, D., 
iiu p. 577. * 'Afif* p. 271. ^ Idem. p. 268. 

^ ‘Af?f (p. 270) mentions only the provinces, but Firllz could not have 
neglected the well-known method of maintaining peace by colonization. 

• *Afif, pp. 288-302. 
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two classes : rdtibt and ghair-i^rdtibt} Any kdrMhdnah which 
dealt in perishable goods came under the first ■ classification ; 
for instance, kdrMk^nahs pvoYiding food and fodder for the 
stables, the kennels, the kitchen were rdtibu The shunt 
^dnah, which provided lamps and oil, was also rdtibt. The 
^air-i-^rdtibi kdr^dndhs supplied clothes, uniforms, furni- 
ture, tents and the like. Each hdrMkdnah was supervised by 
a distinguished noble holding the rank of a malik or a and 
had a who was responsible for the accounts and 

acted as the immediate supervisor. There was a chief muta^ 
sarrif for all the kdrMkdnahs ; requisitions were first sent to 
him, and he passed them on to the mutasarrif concerned. A 
separate or accounts office existed under Firuz Shah 

for the kdrMkd^nahs, though the mutasarrif s had to deal with 
the diwdn-i-wizdrat — the central accounts office — as well. At 
the end of each year the clerks of the kdr^dnahs were sent 
for by the diwdn^i-wizdrat and their accounts were audited.^ 
The kdrMkdnahs bought their supplies in the open market 
and traders were eager to obtain orders.^ There is very little 
indication of the working of the kdrMkdnahs in other reigns, 
though they are mentioned by contemporary authorities,^ 
In a story regarding the Ghaznavid Bahram Shah, the Addfe- 
uH-'muluk mentions thxee kdrMkd^nah officers: a mihtar^ or 
head; a muskrif or supervisor ; and a or treasurer.® 

*The following karMtanahs are mentioned by name in various parts of 
the text CAfif) 

JRatibz : ahdarkhanah=wa.teT supply of the palace ; the kitchen ; shain*^ 
ddrkhdnah==the department of lights ; ‘itrdarM«W‘*^~scents ; pdigdh^ 
stables and breeding of horses ; plZM^^^^^^isphants ; sutur=oxen^ mules ; 
kennels ; falcons ; leopards ; camels ; medicines. Ghair-i-rdtihi : jdmddr- 
^ana/i=wardrobe ; tashtddr ^ana/i=cw€r*bearer and baths; " alani’- 
M«wii/i=standards ; UtabMkanah^^Xihtzxy ; gkariyalkbanah^time-keepeis 
and gongs; farra shkha nah^uTmtute and tents; rikdbyidnah=^saddlexy, 
harness, etc., zarrddhhdnah^^axmom and war material ; silahMidnah=Bxms ; 
jewels. 

There were two or even more karkhdnahs for certain requirements, for 
instance a idmddrkhdnak of the right wing is mentioned. 

* ‘Aftf, pp. 337-340. ^ Idem, p, 99, 

* E.g., Barant, pp. 50, 109 ; Sarwam, f. 65«. * A. M., f. IScz. ' ; - 
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' The first two correspond respectively with the noble at the | 

, head of the ^arlhanaA and the mutasarrif oi FirtiZ' Shahs 

[ ' * reign. It seems very likely, that there was' a treasurer for 

I ^ every kdr'^anah at Defali as well. The literal meaning of the 

I . word karMkdnah is a workshop ; most of the kdrl^dnahs in 

I the royal household were factories to manufacture articles: ' 

for court use. The jdinddrMkd^^<^K ior instance, turned out 


the, best cloth ■ in the ' empire. Muhammad bin Tughluq 
employed no less than five hundred workers in gold brocade 
and four thousand weavers of silk, who manufactured the 
cloth required by the household and for making the robes 
of honour which were so profusely bestowed.^ The sultan 
is reported to have distributed twenty thousand dresses 
annually.^ Great care was also bestowed on the manufac- 
ture of arms, engines of war, armour and other fighting 
equipment. 

Of the rdtibl kdrMkdnahs, the pdigdh or the horse breed- 
, ing department was the most extensive, 

oya sta es. There were five big centres near Dehli 

under Firuz Shah; other sultans also took great care that the 
army was always kept well supplied with horses. Arab and 
Turkish horses found a ready market in India ; horses were 
imported even from distant Russia,^ No gift seems to have 
been more acceptable in those days than a horse, and 
Muhammad bin Tughluq is reported to have given away 
“ ten thousand Arab horses of excellent breed ” every year.^ 
All this required a vast organization ; the aMiurbek, or the 
superintendent of the royal horses, was one of the most 
important officials of the household.^ Generally there were 
two aMkurbeks, one for each wing.^ Elephants played such 
a decisive part .in warfare that the monarch took care that 

* E. a: D., ili, p. 578 ; S. A., p. 5t 

* E. & D., iii. p, 578. . 

* p. 340. The presence of the coins of tJto - Vkkli auliMtiMt in 
Russia as well as Ibn BattSiitah’s evi<iencc proves this ; Gibb's Ihn 

pp. 145-146. 

^ E. D,* iii, p* 578. ® Minhajr pp. 232, 242. * Baranh P* 24. 
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no oiiicet or tributary chief had- too' many of them.^ ' By ^ far 
the largest number of elephants in the realm was maintained 
in the royal stables under an important officer called 
■ Sometimes each wing had a different 
^ahnah4-ftV A large number of camels, mules, bullocks 
and buffaloes also was kept for purposes of transport.'* 

The royal sport of hunting gave employment to several 

, , kdr^dnahs. It was not only a favourite 

Royal hunt. . , it i 

means or recreation, but also a good 
method of keeping the army in a state of readiness and 
efficiency, corresponding to the modern device of manoeuvres ; 
for on occasions of grand hunts the sultan and his followers 
marched in battle array,^ When Hulagu heard of Balban’s 
great interest in hunting, he praised the sultan for his insight 
and understanding in giving regular exercise to his army.® 
A large number of hunting leopards, dogs and hawks were 
kept in the various kdr^dnahs which specialized in training 
these animals and birds, breeding them in captivity or obtain- 
ing their young from the jungle.^ The number of falconers 
alone, who accompanied the sultan on horseback, is estimated 
at a thousand to twelve hundred.^ Each leopard had two 
or three men to look after it.® When the sultan rode out 
for a hunt, he was sometimes accompanied by five to 
six hundred courtiers, a thousand cavalry and a thousand 
infantry and archers.^® On these great occasions three 
thousand beaters were engaged to drive the quarry into the 
ring.^^ Most of the game was distributed to the soldiers 
and the servants taking part in the hunt ; the poor were not 
forgotten,^^ Large forests were preserved near the capital 
itself besides the areas in the provinces noted for special 
game,^^ An important officer, called amtr-i-shikdr, was the 

^ Baranh p. 594. * Idem, pp. 24, 126. ^ Idem, p. 24. * Vide supra. 

® ‘Afif, pp. 317-318; Baranl p. 85. ^ Baranl, p. 55. 

^ A. M., f. 4lh ; Baranl, pp. 54, 600 ; *Aftf, pp. 317-318. 

» ‘Afif, p. 318 ; S.A., p. 68. * p. 317. Baranl p. 55. 

S. A., p. 68. ** pp. 325-326, 329. 
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‘ grand huntsman ’ ; another noble, styled nfl’ib amtr-i-shjkdr 
assisted him.' 

The amlr-i-majlis was responsible for organizing the 
Amir i sultan’s private parties, where the sultan 

met his friends.* These parties were 
just social and cultural, and allowed the sultan to cultivate 
the society of the elect in his domains. Here gathered the 
most brilliant conversationalists, the best poets, historians, 
musicians and literati in the empire ; in the dark days when 
the Muslim world was groaning under the yoke of the 
heathen Mongols, the court of Dehli was the centre of all 
that was best in Muslim culture and art.* It was in these 
assemblies that Khusraw sang his latest lyrics and Sa‘d-i- 
mantiqi and Najm-i-Intishar indulged in their philosophic 
hair-splitting.* If the sultan happened to^ be so inclined, 
wine flowed freely, music rose in voluptuous strains and 
graceful dancers swayed in harmony with eastern melodies. 
Only those found favour here whose quick wit and ready 
tongue could brighten the gathering and add to the joy of the 
passing hour.* A number of men were paid large salaries 
ranging from twenty to forty thousand tankahs a year with 
the grant of a village or two just for acting as the sultan’s 
companions.* The quality of a monarch’s nadims was very 
often an index to his character. A wise sultan chose the 
most accomplished men, so that he might utilize his leisure in 
broadening his outlook and cultivating the softer graces of 
life. It was through the influence of these nadims that the 
court acted as the greatest patron of art and learning. It 
was considered impolitic to entrust them with any post in 
the public administration.'' 

^ Minhdjt p. 169 ; Baram, p. 54 ; p. 318. 

» E,g„ Minkah P- 238 ; Baranl p. 174, Raverty (pp. 731-732) translates 
amiT'^i'-majUs as ‘ lord of the assembly or council which is literally 
correct but misleading, because it conveys the sense that he presided over 
deliberative bodies of the State. 

® E,g,, Baranl, pp. 111-114; vide also Chapter IX. 

* Baram, pp. 464-465. ® E 4 ., Baranl, pp. 158-164, « S. A., p. 72. 

^ SiydsaUndmak, pp. 82-84. 
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The etiquette at the court was complex and exacting. 
^ . The order of precedence of the various 

ourt etiquette, officials and members of the household 

was carefully defined and maintained.^ Except under Buhlul 
Lodi, whose attitude was that of primus inter pares, the 
monarchs were treated with servile respect. On all public 
and semi-public occasions very few dignitaries were allowed 
to sit in the royal presence.^ The un-Islamic ceremony of 
kissing the ground in the presence of the monarch had 
been adopted by the Abbasids from whom it was passed 
on to Dehli through the Ghaznavids.^ Even the jurists do 
not seem to have protested against this degrading custom ; it 
was probably to respect their feelings that people of religious 
sanctity were exempted.'* Even when the sultan was absent, 
the waztrs and others saluted the throne on entering the hall 
of audience with so deep an obeisance that the head almost 
reached the ground and the backs of their fingers touched 
the floor,^ This idea of paying homage to an absent monarch 
dates back to the Ghaznavids and even before their time, but 
it was probably carried to an extreme in the time of Islam 
Shah Stir. Every Friday the officials in the districts gathered 
in a solemn assembly where the regulations made by the 
sultan were read out and administered. The place of honour 
was occupied by an empty throne on which were placed the 
monarch’s quiver and slippers.^ 

A court so particular about formalities could not ignore 
the question of royal insignia. Khutbah, 
sikkak and tardz have always been consi- 
dered in Muslim countries to be the exclusive privilege of 


Royal insignia. 


» pp. 277-287. 

* The custom seems to have varied in different reigns. 1. B., (hi, 
pp. 221-224) says everybody remained standing; (pp. 280-287) 

mentions a few nobles who were allowed to sit. 

Baram, p. 142; ‘Afif, pp. 281-282; 'Utbl, p. 311; Baihaql 
pp. 6, 194, 268. It was called zammbos, 

^ E4„ Muhammad bin Tu|h^luq did not let Ibn Battutah kiss his feet 
(iii, p. 431) ; the ^aikji-u'Ulslarn was treated with great respect. 'Aflf, pp. 
286-287. ® I. B., hi, p. 375. ® Badaunl p. 385. 
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independent ■ -.The Mkuthah is a 'formal sermon- 

preceding or following a congregational service, and its last 
part contains a prayer for the welfare of the Faithful and the, 
sultan in his capacity of being the head.,, of the community.; 
mention in the was tantamount to formal recognition 

of sovereignty. The sultans who^ did not claim the caliphate': 
for themselves had the name of the caliph recited with their 
own name, or prayers were offered for an unnamed caliph. 
If a claimant declared his independence, he removed his 
suzerain’s name and substituted his own. The sultans 
did not allow the recitation of a subject’s name in the 
Miutbah, The only exception in the history of the sultanate 
of Dehli is Firuz Shah’s consent to the inclusion of 
his son’s name in the M^utbah; hut Firuz had practically 
abdicated.^ or the right of coining money, was also 

a royal privilege and every monarch who came to a 
throne, and each claimant who declared independence, struck 
at least a few pieces to commemorate the event. The 
assumption of royalty was proclaimed by at least these two 
methods. Tamz was the weaving or embroidering of the 
royal name on pieces of silk or gold brocade ; no other name 
could be embroidered on fabrics.^ There were several other 
tokens of royalty : ‘AM gives a list of twenty-one.^ But 
the privilege of using some of them was granted to the nobles 
or the tributary chiefs to exalt them above others ; no real 
importance was attached to these minor distinctions. 

It will be a mistake to under-rate the share of the royal 
household in the actual administration of 
the sultanate. The royal bodyguard and 
picked household troops not only kept the nobles under dis- 
cipline but also fought the battles of the empire whenever 
the need arose ; the i.ajibs commanded armies and acted as 
a general staff ; the kar^dnahs manufactured the goods 
required By the army and other departments of the State ; the 

* J. Z., p. 96. * TSn^‘i-Muh3rak^Shi, pp. 137-138. 

• J. Z., pp. 103-105 ; i, p. 13 ; Barani, p. 493. 

« 'Aftf, pp. 107-109. 
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royal stables bred horses and other animals requixed for war 
and transport, and the palace, served . as the training ground 
for' future administrators and statesmen; ' Politically, socially 
and culturally the court was the heart of the . sultanate, ' 

. r '■ 


CHAPTER V 


THE MINISTERS 


Consultation 

necessary. 


“ The bravest of men require arms, and the wisest of kings 
need ministers,” says the Arab adage.^ 
The elementary political principle that 
one man cannot govern a kingdom was 
also recognized by the Hindus. “ Sovereignty,” says Kau- 
tilya with the characteristic Hindu facility for simile, “is 
possible only with assistance ; a single wheel will never func- 
tion; hence the king shall employ ministers and listen to 
their opinion.” ^ The value of deliberation and counsel was 
fully understood.^ Timur is reported to have compared a 
government devoid of these virtues to “ a foolish man, who 
erreth in all that he sayeth and doeth,” whose “ actions and 
words bring forth no fruit but shame and repentance.”'* 
Two of the most famous Muslim writers on politics point 
out that the Prophet, in spite of his great wisdom and inspi- 
ration, was ordained by God to consult his disciples in his 
undertakings ; hence they argue that rulers and monarchs 
with their limited vision and foresight cannot dispense with 
the advice of others.® This argument is based on a verse of 
the Qur'an which enjoins on Muslims deliberation and mutual 
consultation in conducting their affairs.^. .Thus it becomes a. 
religious duty for a monarch to seek counsel from others. 


^ NikayaUuUarah, p. 92. * Artka^astra, 13. 

® Simi-u*Umuluk^ L 67a ; Fatama-ujakandSrtp £ 19a. 

* Tmukat^i-TtmMfif p. 5. 

® SiydsaUnamaK p. 85 ; QatiUs-ndmah p- 27. 

® Holy Qur^an, XLII, 38. 
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A constructive effort to put this injunction into practice 
could, perhaps, have resulted in the 

establishment of representative bodies, 
but nowhere is the limitation of the 
Muslim jurists so apparent as in the failure to organize well- 
defined institutions in accordance with the democratic prin- 
ciples of Islam.^ Their essentially practical outlook prevent- 
ed speculation ; besides they could not rise above their 
environment. The physical difficulty of geographical dis- 
tance, if nothing else, would completely rule out such an 
effort ; still, an unambiguous verse of the Qur’an could not 
be lightly dismissed, and, though not given a legal form, it 
was commended as a moral consideration. A despotic com- 
mand was not ipso facto inoperative or invalid ; though the 
obligation to seek counsel was freely conceded and its exer- 
cise advocated, the right to be consulted was neither 
demanded nor bestowed. During the days of the Republic the 
caliphs consulted the important companions of the Prophet 
in all their undertakings ; but there was no right to tender 
advice.^ The caliphs in the capital and their representatives 
in the provincial cities took the community into confidence by 
reporting to them the state of affairs and explaining the new 
measures. This practice fell more and -more into abeyance; 
though whenever a cause needed popular support, the pulpit 
was, and has ever been, used to canvass public opinion.^ But, 
for advice in administrative affairs, the monarchs, after the fall 
of the Republic, turned more and more to their courtiers and 
servants. Influential and powerful elements were naturally 
represented at the court ; for the government could not be 
carried on without their co-operation. Even this representa- 
tion was informal and arbitrary. Its most perfect form was 
attained under Mamun when, for the first time, a council of 
state representing various groups owning allegiance to the 


^ This verse (Holy Qur'an, XLII, 38) provided the sanction for the 
establishment of parliaments in Turkey and Persia in modern times. 

* History of the Saracens, pp. 56-57. 

* E.g., Yazid IITs inaugural speech ; also, Minhdj, p. 195. 
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i * ' caliph was established and given fullireedom ■ ia the expres- 

, ' sion of their opinions ; but no scientific or democmticme- 

I ’’ thod of selecting these representatives was devised.^ Even 

"this council deteriorated into a synod of divines and doctors 
of law 'when the caliphs lost all effective power.^' At the 
court of Dehli' the sovereign ' was surrounded by the wisest 
and the, most experienced men in the realm ; he had wonder- 


ful opportunities of seeking advice and counsel and keeping 
in touch with public opinion ; he had to bow before the will 
of strong elements or in face of widespread opposition ; but 
there were no representative institutions. The ministers, 
therefore, were just the servants of the crown and responsi- 



ble only to it. It should not be thought, however, that a 
minister had no real authority, for his position and powers 
were well defined by law and sanctified by tradition. 

The chief minister was called the wazir} Muslim 
political thinkers attach great import- 
ance to this office. “ The wazlrT says 
al-Fakhri. “ stands midway between the sovereign and his 
subjects.’’* ^ Fakhr-i-Mudabbir calls a wazir d. partaker in 
sovereignty : indeed his own technical domain must be left 
alone by the monarch.^ “No empire,” continues the same 
author, “ can be stable or prosperous without a wazin ” In 
the words of an Indian ruler of this period, “ Sovereignty 
and dominion could not attain the pinnacle of their height 
without the help and co-operation of a waztr, whose wise 
deliberations would result in promoting the welfare of the 
country and the prosperity of the people.” ® Such a person 
was not easy to find, but if Divine Providence raised the right 
man to this office, it was the duty of the people to be deeply 
thankful for such a blessing.^ 


Wetztr, 


* History of the Saracens^ p. 406. * Ibid* 

* Persian in origin, ptde Amknt Persia and Ancient Persian Cinlization, 
p. 141. In Islamic History, the office was the creation of the Abbasids. 

* V. K:., p., 2^ (footnote). « A. M.. fi 36a, k 

® HnmSyun ^Ih Bahmam, quoted in Taim^ 4 ->AMmrt, iil, pp. 35-36, 

’ Na^*i^ Ni^dm-u*t*'fmdh (a). 
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The legal aspects of the institution have been discussed 
by the jurists. Legally, they say, mzdrat 
is the lieutenancy of the monarch or the 
therefore, enjoys delegated authority, 
nature, is of two kinds. According to 
could either be a wazir-u't-t<ifwtd ot a 
The first enjoyed unlimited authority 


Legal classification. 

caliph.- A waztr, 
.which; by its very 
Mawardi,, a wazlr 
waztr-u'Manftdh, 


and could exercise the power and prerogatives of the 
sovereign with only a few restrictions. He was required to 
inform the monarch of all his measures and could not, with- 
out special permission, dismiss or transfer an officer appoint- 
ed by the ruler. He could, however, appoint officers in the 
name of the sovereign and hear complaints against all officials 
whether appointed by the monarch or not. If the sovereign 
and the wazir both gave orders regarding the same matter in 
ignorance of each other’s action, the command which had 
been issued first would stand. The sovereign, however, had 
the right to over-ride his minister when there was a serious 
difference of opinion. Another limitation was that the 
wazlr ^ under the well-known legal dictum — delegatus non 
potest delegare— could not appoint his own successor or 
representative. This kind of wizdrat could be given only to a 
Muslim, because otherwise the Muslim community would be 
governed by a non-Muslim who might not respect the laws 
of Islam. The monarch cannot appoint several wazlrs with 
unlimited authority simultaneously unless their work and 
jurisdiction are defined exactly, or unless they are to act as 
an administrative board.^ The waztr-u*Manfidh was merely 
an assistant of the sovereign whose orders it was his duty to 
carry out.^ In actual practice he also had a great deal of 
power, for he was the head of the administration and exer- 
cised official control over the bureaucracy and the people. 
All the orders issued by the monarch passed through his 
hands and received the final form in his office. The jurists 

^ Suluh-^u UmulUh f. Vlh. 

* Idem, ff. 175, 18a ; Ahkdm-u* s-sultdniyak pp. 21-28 ; J. Z., p. 114. 

® J. Z., pp. 115-116. ’ • 
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permit- non-Muslims' to hold this office/ This' legal defini- 
tionis based upon practical considerations ; but the lawyers 
generally miss the more flexible and uncertain^ element of 
human relationship. The personal factor counts for so much. 
Besides, under the caliph a’r-Radi, the wazlr was supplanted 
by the amtr^ul-umard in the exercise of the sovereign power. ^ 
This change upset ■ the legal theories, though the jurists 
could say with some justification that the chief noble now ' 
enjoyed the authority of the wazlr '-ut-tafwid. In the suI- i 
tanate of Dehli all three types of wazlrs are found : most I 
wazlrs possessed special and limited powers, a few enjoyed 
unlimited authority and ruled the empire in the name of the J 
sultans, and some monarchs were under the tutelage of the ^ 
chief noble who had usurped all power/ It was only under j 
feeble monarchs that wazlrs wielded complete authority. 
Their duties scarcely call for discussion, since the entire 
burden of government rested on their shoulders. It is the 
wazlr with specified powers and duties whose functions 
invite investigation, i 

The Addb-u Umuluk gives the normal functions of a 
^ wazlr in the following passage: “The 

kings know well how to lead expeditions, 
conquer countries, give rewards and shine in the assembly or 
the battlefield ; but it is in the domain of the wazlr to make j 
a country prosperous, to accumulate treasures, to appoint 
officials, to ask for accounts, to arrange the stock-taking of { 
the commodities in the kdrMkd^'^dhs and the census of the ■ 
horses, camels, mules and other animals, to assemble and 
pay the troops and artisans, to keep the people satisfied, to 
look after the men of piety and of fame and to give them 
stipends, to take care of the widows and the orphans, to | 

V. K., p. 224. 

221 , 

® Wazlrs with unlimited powers, e.g., Khan Jahm in the later portion 
of HrUz Shah's reign; TWn kh ^i* M yharakshahl pp. 135-136; chief nobles i, 
with full authority, e.g., Balhan under Na§ir-u'd-dm MabmUdl, Ikhtivar- A 
u’d-din Aitkin under Mu*ia:z-u*d-din Bahrlm ; Minkajt pp. 191-192. ' 
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provide for the learned, to administer the affairs of the 
people, to organize the offices and look after their efficiency ; 
in short, to transact, the business of the' State.” ^ An analysis 
of this passage will show that the wazlr was the head of the 
entire machinery of the government. The central finance 
office was his immediate concern ; but he was also respons- 
ible for the other offices at headquarters. He appointed 
and superintended the civil servants, and organized the 
agency for the collection of the revenue ; he also exercised 
complete control over the various channels of expenditure. 
His assistants examined’ all the accounts submitted by the 
various departments of the government ; it was in his 
office that the statements were compared, checked and 
passed. The wazzr took measures— sometimes humiliating 
and unpleasant— to recover money illegally spent by local 
officials. All the requirements of the military department 
had to be referred finally to him ; the chief military 
accounts and records office was ultimately under his super- 
vision. His department paid the stipends to deserving 
scholars and men of learning and distributed doles to the 
poor and needy. No branch of public administration was 
outside his purview, and every subject from the mightiest 
governor to the lowliest peasant in the land had dealings ' 
with him or his assistants. 

The very nature of the wazir s office demanded that the 
ruler should co-operate with him and 
His prestige. maintain his dignity.^ Monarchs have 

seldom failed to support their wazlrs in enforcing discipline 
on recalcitrant nobles or subordinates, even when the offend- 
ers happened to be royal favourites.^ The government could 
not be carried on if there existed any palpable difference 
of opinion between the sovereign and his prime minister : 
there was no via media between agreement and dismissal.^ 
Whenever the waztr was distrusted and yet kept in office, 

^ A. M., ff. 36a, h, * Qabus-mmah, p. 168. 

® £.g., Mas‘ud and Abu-’l-QSsim Kathir {Baihaql, pp. 447, 448), Firuz 
Shah and ‘Ain-ul-mulk CAfif, pp. 413-414). * Qabus-^namah p- 163. 
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, 'the ;;Xesult:^,w disorganization of the administration.^ It 
' was by no means easy, to dismiss a waztr for very often he 
was 'irreplaceable. The post required great technical know- 
ledge, wisdom and experience.^ The ruler, therefore, took 
■ great care in choosing his wazir and expected ' a very high 
.standard' of attainment and character from him.^ Once he 
'was appointed, it was considered necessary tO' endow him 
with great authority.^ 

In spite of this, the wazir s position was by no means easy 
. ■ to maintain against a jealous master.^ 

A difficult position. « . , 

Envious courtiers were always on the 
look out for an opportunity to poison the sovereign’s mind 
by insinuating that power had turned the wazir s head.® The 
wazir hdid to exercise great power and yet allay all suspicion. 
A wise man took care that no one should undermine his 
influence with his master.’' It was an elementary precaution 
to keep himself informed regarding all the happenings in the 
court and the palace.^ Probably the most difficult men to 
control were the courtiers, for they always surrounded the 
sovereign and had great influence over^ him. They generally 
possessed large assignments and were not always very careful 
in their financial dealings ; with them may be classed the 
governors of provinces and military chiefs. If they owed 
money to the State, it was the wazir $ duty to extract it from 
them. If he were not strict, the exchequer would suffer, 
and he could not make a success of his tenure of office. As 
practically the whole bureaucracy had financial dealings with 


^ £ 4 ., Abu Rija’s elevation and usurpation of the wazir s powers 
under FirUz SMh ; "Aflf, pp. 458-492. 

® A. M., ff. ZShSIh ; Qabus-namah, p. 159. ‘Ain-u’I-muik, the wazir* s 
greatest enemy, himself advised FirUz Shah against dismissing San Jahto ; 
‘A/if, pp. 415-416. 

® Pide MlmUn’s views, quoted in Islamic Cinlizatim, pp* 266-267. 

^ A. M.,fi37a, k 

® Viik Abu Na^r Mishkin’s remarks to Sultan Mahmld, ^awami*-u*U 

* E 4 , ‘Ain-ul-mulk’s remarks to FuHz .Shah. ‘A /if, p* 411. 

" OrniS'^ndmah p. MS, ' ® Mem. p. 161, 
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. the State, an exacting wazlr vjoxilA soon have all officialdom 
against Him- and. he could not hold out for long. “ These men 
the could neither befriend nor alienate with safety.”^ 
Great judgment was required to maintain the balance between 
the demands of the State and the capacity of the taxpayer, 
but fortunately it was widely recognized that the stability 
of the State and the prosperity of the people were inter- 
dependent.^ It was exacting to act as the monarch’s chief 
counsellor. The wazlr was called upon to advise the sultan 
on matters of very diverse nature ; therefore he had to be a 
man of almost encyclopaedic knowledge. The monarch might 
^pose a question of strategy or foreign policy, or he might ask 
for an opinion on the merits of a new mathnawL It was, 
therefore, the wazlr" s duty to keep himself well informed 
regarding the happenings in neighbouring States ; he was ex- 
pected to have sound knowledge of military science ; a liberal 
education was his least attainment. Most of the wazlrs under 
the sultans of Dehli were men of culture and refined taste : 
even the ill-educated Kh^ Tahan Maqbul— one of the most 
capable of ministers— was considered to be the wisest of 
men.^ He was the only wazlr in the history of the sultanate 
who had not received a good literary education ; other wazlrs 
were men fit to adorn a court which was, for most of the 
period, the greatest patron of learning in the eastern world.^ 
r The wazlr was paid handsomely. Foreign observers were 
struck with the vastness of his assignment and the large 
salaries of his assistants.^ The splendour of his camp some- 


times deceived even the experienced courtier, so little was 
the difference between his entourage and that of the sultan.® 
As a mark of their complete confidence, the sultans often 
made all inquiries in public audience through the wazfr ^ In 


^Nasaih Nizam-u%mulk, f, 227a. Muha dhdh ab~u*d-dm was killed 
by nobles ; 'Minhdj, p. 198. Also, vide "Aflf, pp. 415-416 where nobles 
almost brought about Kh an JahSn’s fall. * Qdhus-namah^ p. 159. 

® Idem. p. 161 ; Minhdj. p. 144 ; ‘Afjf, pp. 394-399. 

^ Vide Chapter IX. ® E. and D., iii, p. 578. 

« ^Aftf. pp. 410-411. ’ Kg.. Kruz Shah, *Aftf. pp. 282-284. 
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Dlwan^i-wizarat, 


Spite 'of these outward signs of trust and favour, the wise 
monarch did not fail to' keep an eye on the actions of his^ 
minister, for the misuse of such authority might even bring 
down the' empire.^ 

The wazns department was called the dlwan-i-wizdrat, 
and mainly dealt with finance,^' He was 
. assisted by a nd'ih waztr who acted as his 
general assistant.^ . Next to him was the mushrif-i’^mumdlik 
who was the accountant-general for the empire.'*' The 
mustaufi-i^mumdlik was the auditor-general Originally the 
mushrif s duty was to enter up the accounts received from 
the provinces and the various departments and the mustaufl 
audited them. Separate copies of the statements of accounts 
were sent to the mushrif as well as to the mustaufl and 
naturally resulted in unnecessary duplication of work; 
though there was the advantage that the accounts were 
checked by two independent authorities.^ In Firuz Shah's 
reign, however, the work was redistributed. The mushrif 
dealt with income and the mustaufl with expenditure ; the 
text seems to imply that this division of work had taken 
place some time before and that Firuz Shah only clarified a 
situation which had been somewhat obscure and undefined.® 
The mushrif was assisted by andzfr who supervised, through 
a large staff distributed all over the empire, the collection of 
revenue ; he also audited the local accounts/ Sultan Jalal- 
u’d-din Khalii. anxious to find a post for a relation in the 
dtwdn^-wizdrat and being faced with the situation that there 
was no vacancy, created the office 'of the waquf' who, was' 
given the duty of . supervising the expenditure incurred, by 
local authoritie.s. The office proved so useful,, that the, .'staff 




^ SiyasaUnamah, pp- 19-27. 

® This department was directly under the wazir : "Aflf gives a good 
description, pp. 419-420. * JS.gf., p. 419 ; Baran% p. 24. 

* Uide infra. ® A. M.. ff. 401^-416 ; pp. 409-410. 

® ‘Afif, pp. 409-410. KrUss Shih only confirmed the contention of 
his mazir which means that the tradition was already in existence, 

* ‘Afi/, p. r.Mss4--Khusrajpl ii, p, 55. 
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l|,, was soon mcreaseci and the, institution made permanent.^ 
t The received the reports from the^ and the 

mushrif ; his staff compared them with each other and with 
the fuller reports submitted direct by local agencies.^ The 
mushrif-i’-mumdlik and the mustaufl-Umumdlik were both 
officers of ministerial rank and had direct access to the 
monarch. Under Firuz Shah’s scheme the waquf must have 
been placed under the mustaufi-i-mumdlik, though the fact 
has not been mentioned. Al-Qalqashandi’s informants pro- 
bably refer to the chief mushrif, the chief mustauft, the 
ndzir and the waquf when they speak of the wazlrs four 
^ ^deputies. Each of these officers is said to have about three 
* hundred clerks under him.^ This number was by no means 
too large, for the passage refers to the reign of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq. The wazlr was generally styled sadr-i-‘'dll 
which was gradually replaced by the more honorific 
i’-jahdn!^ 

There were three other main ministries, which, together 
. . with the dwan-i-mzamt, were compared 

^ , Other ministers. pillars supporting the vault of the 

State. The first in importance was the dlwdn-i-risdlat which 
dealt with religious matters, pious foundations, stipends to 
deserving scholars and men of piety. This office was pre- 
sided over by the sadr-u'ssudur, who, generally, was also the 
^ qddt-i^mumdlik ; in this capacity he controlled the depart- 
ment of justice.^ The dlwdn-i-risdlat and the diwdn-i-qadd 
were mostly looked upon as the branches of a common 
department. The dtwdn-i- ard was the office of the ‘ drid-i- 
mumdlik who was the controller general of the military 
department.^ His department maintained the descriptive rolls 
of the horses and men, while he himself was the inspector- 
^ general of the forces. This officer or his provincial assistants 


" ‘Afif, p. 420. ® Idem, p. 409. * E. & D., iii, p. 578. 

^ Taj, f. 25a ; I. B., iii, p. 332. The titles ^arf~u*Umulk, ni^am-u'U 
mulk, tdj-u’l-mulk were personal, though they were mostly enjoyed by 
waztrs or their assistants ; e.g., Taj, ff. 25a, 70a, Tart^-i-Alft, ii, f. 256. 

® Vide Chapter VIII. ® Vide Chapter VII. 
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enlisted recmits and fixed their , pay. The diai;an-i-‘ard also 
disbursed ' the salaries to the troops.^ ■ So important were 
the functions of this department that the sultan himself 
might perform some of the duties of the ' drid-^i-^mumdlik? 
The third office was the diwdn’-i-inshd which dealt with' 
royal correspondence. It has rightly been called ‘ the trea- 
sury of secrets,’ for the dabir-i’-Mlds, who presided over this 
department, was also the confidential clerk of the State.^ 

The dlwdu’-i-risdlat and the dtwdn-i^*ard will be described 

^ , more fully in subsequent chapters. The 

Dtwan^i-^inska. i r 

dabir-'t-Mkcts was assisted by a number of 

dahlrs, men who had already established their reputation as 
masters of style, for letter-writing was a highly cultivated 
art at this time, and the courts vied with one another in the 
excellence of their communications.* All the correspon- 
dence, formal or confidential, between the sovereign and the 
rulers of other States or his own tributaries and officials 
passed though this department. Mu'awiyah first organized 
a correspondence office on a regular basis and called it 
diwan-i-khatam, or the department of the royal seal.^ It 
gradually came to be known as diwdn-i-rasd'il, or the depart- 
ment of correspondence.® The Ghaznavids also had a simi- 
lar department which they called diwdn-i~risdlat7 There 
can be no doubt that this office dealt with royal correspond- 
ence and was under the dahir-i-Mkds} How was it that 
another department, already mentioned, came to be known 
by this name under the sultans of Dehli ? Nothing definite 

’ Vide Chapter VIL ’ E.g., Sher Shah, vide Sarwani, it 686, 69a. 

® "Uibh p. 30 ; Qa^aHd^i-Badr^-i-ChacK P- 14 : 

, , \ wlksL ^ y^> ■ , 

j I ' > 4 ^ ^ 3 

^ E4„ Bamnh P* 91; Baihufi, p. 6. Bib, iBd. edition has kdjih-i-diwan-i- 
risdht which is wrong,. The correct ' re.ading is .instead of ^jib. 
(p.333). « V. K:„p.193, 

® His0ry of th Saracens* p* 414, ^ Baihaq% pp. 164» 165* 333, etc. 

® Also styled *Uibl* pp. 362, 363. 
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is on record ; but the follo^w^ appear to be the most pro- 
bable reasons. The department of the pious foundations 
and religious establishments was under the qddt^i-mumalik in 
most of the Muslim States of the period. The Ghaznavids 
do not seem to have given it any particular name ; indeed a 
historian of Sultan Mahmud’s life and exploits does not even 
mention it in his list of the main government departments,^ 
A Muslim government had two-fold functions : it exercised 
control in mundane matters and it also ministered to spiritual 
needs. The former was the kingly function and was called 
saltandh ; the latter was a continuation of the prophetic 
mission, the risdlat. When the sultans of Dehli organized a 
partially self-contained department of religious affairs and 
pious foundations as distinguished from the department of 
justice, they could not have fixed on a happier name than 
dtwdn-^i’^risalat. What had hitherto been called by this name 
was now called dlwdnA-inshd, Every order emanating from 
the sovereign was first drafted in this department and then 
taken to him for sanction, after which it was copied in a 
register and dispatched.^ The dahtrA’-Mkds was always at 
hand so that he could be summoned to draft an urgent letter 
or even take down notes of any conversation worth record- 
ing.^ It was he who wrote the grandiloquent descriptions of 
conquests which were termed ‘letters of victory’ and sent to 
neighbouring courts and important cities of the realm, where 
they were read out to the public to impress the people with 
their sovereign’s prowess in war.'* These fath-ndmahs were 
collected in volumes like any other literary works ; they 
served as models to aspiring dabtrs and others who, unfortu- 
nately, introduced the rhetoric and bombast of these pro- 
clamations into sober prose.® Such was the familiarity 
acquired by the dabtr-^i-^ds with the affairs of State that his 
post some times proved a stepping stone to the wizdrat^ 

^ Na^im, p. 130. * V. K., pp. 193, 194. 

** Qabus-ndmah, pp. 156, 157 ; Barani, p. 95. 

^ Tdj, f. 736 ; Baram, pp. 91, 361, etc. 

® E,g„ "Utbl, p. 23 ; Barant, pp. 91, 361. 


® Qabus-ndmah, p. 158. 
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Royal epistles. 


Indeed some sovereigns confided more in their secretaries 
than in^ their waztrs B.nd often the dabtr wb.s required' to 
collect secret information regarding the doings of the prime 
minister.^ 

The royal commands issuing from the dtwdn^-inshd wem 
. classified according to their nature and 
importance. ■ It appears that all grants of 
land were sealed 'with the royal tughrd, the sovereign’s name 
and titles elaborated in a highly ornamental form.^ Such' a 
was called farmdn-i’-tugkrd and was registered in 
the wazlr's office.^ All administrative orders were sealed with 
the royal motto, called tauqz ; these included appointment' 
orders, new ordinances and directions to officers, and were 
known as ahkdm^i’-tauqV f Minor orders were issued by the 
departments concerned under their own seal. If the sovereign 
wanted to show special favour to a noble or attach urgent 
importance to a matter, he would add a few words in his 
own handwriting.^ The farmdns were dispatched by the 
^aritahddr; his dzwdn, 'which was a branch of the dwdn-i- 
inshd, was given by Muhammad bin Tughluq the name of 
dtwdn44alab-i‘-ahkdm4-taugt\^ The Ml<^^U^bddr was only 
a subordinate officer and does not seem to have had direct 
access to the sultan. Two members of the dtwdn4^inshd 
acted as the sultan’s private secretaries and dealt with his 
private correspondence.^ Each of them was styled 

A minister of great importance was the 'barid4-mumdlik 
who was the head of the State, news- 

* , . agency. ^ It was his duty to keep himself 

informed of all that was happening in the empire ; ubiquitous 
agents reported all news which had any significance or 
importance.® The headquarters of every administrative 

* QMMs-^nSmak pp. 156, 157, 

®For reproductions of some iughras belonging to the Mughuls, vide 
Journal, Royal Asiatic Society^ 1938, plate V, ® Baram, p. 439. 

* Baram, p, 470 ; Minhdu P- 127 ; Baihaq% p. 9. ® Baihaqtt p. 6. 

® Barant, p. 470. Khani^h^B. bag in Arabic ; used for silk or leather 
bags used as envelopes. He was also in charge of stationery ; 1. B., iii, p. 337. 

® Qa0*m-Badr-i^ChMck P. 14 » A. M„ ff. 41h 42. 
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sub-division had a local bartd who sent regular news-letters 
to the central office*^ Men of known probity and honesty 
were appointed to this post ; sometimes learned men with an 
outstanding reputation for piety and impartiality were 
forced to accept it against their will as a matter of public 
duty.^ So great was the responsibility that if a fcand failed 
to report a misdeed or some act of gross injustice committed 
by a well placed official, he sometimes paid for his short- 
coming with his life. ^ There are instances when harlds 
exercised great ingenuity in sending messages in spite 
of the vigilance of a rebel chief.'* Nothing was outside the 
cognizance of the bartd ; he was the confidential agent of 
the central government to report on every aspect of public 
administration. The government officials, the condition 
and finances of the area under his jurisdiction, the state 
of agriculture, the welfare of the peasants and the purity 
of the coinage alike came under his secret investigation. 
He was present at reviews of troops so that he might send 
his own impressions to the court. He attended all important 
functions, kept his informers everywhere, and let nothing 
escape his argus-eyed vigilance. Having gathered all the 
information he could, he classified it and put it into 
separate reports so that each document could be referred 
by the central office or the monarch to the department 
concerned.^ This system of universal espionage assured the 
obedience of the provincial governors to the central govern- 
ment so long as the sovereign was strong enough to deal with 
powerful nobles who were inclined to be refractory.® It also 
provided a safeguard against the oppression of the people by 
the officials : indeed it was one of the most important func- 
tions of the fcarfd to report any instance of oppression.’ A 

^ y. pp. 230-232. ^Barani, p. 45 ; Siyasat-namah, p. 43. 

® E.g„ Baram, p, 40, The band was hanged because he failed to report 
a misdeed of a governor. Also, TMztlfeat-i-TimMn, p. 168. 

* Baihaqh PP- 854-855 ; also, AltUntSsh^s rebellion. 

® V, K., p, 232; A. M., ff. 41&-42|r, • Siydsat-ndmah, pp. 68, 69. 

^ Idem, p. 58. 
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Its history. 


well-organized . news-agency was a prime necessity 'for the 
successful administration of justice in the realm since thus 
the monarch got prompt news of the deeds of his servants:; ,. 

; hence the department was compared to the windows in a 
house which admit light from the outside,^' Muslim writers 
on politics hold that it is an act of piety to take up the 
responsibilities of a feand and discharge them properly.^ It 
was not surprising, therefore, that only men of recognized 
worth' were appointed. They were required to investigate 
all matters fully and report ‘ the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth^^ The post was well paid, for it was 
wisely considered necessary to keep the band immune from 
the temptation of accepting bribes.'* 

This system was based on the conception of a monarch as 
the embodiment of benevolent vigilance. 
A big empire in those days of meagre 
communications had to invest its local officials with consider- 
able power which could be misused in oppression or rebellion ; 
therefore it was essential that an institution be devised to 
keep the centre informed of all that was happening in the 
provinces. Muslim writers recognized the antiquity of the 
system.® Later investigation has shown that even the 
Achaemenid emperors of ancient Persia had officers known 
as Vthe king’s eyes and ears ’ who went to the distant corners 
of the empire to make investigations and report to the court.® 
The system was revived by Muawiyah; the Abbasids attach- 
ed great importance to the barid and an early ruler of that 
dynasty is reported to have called him ‘a pillar of the State.’ ^ 
The Ghaznavids had the department, from whom it was adopt- 
ed by the Ghorids.** Qut:b-u’d-din Aibak possessed his staff of 
news- writers, so the sultanate of Dehli had its bands from the ' 
start.® Like some other departments, the system appears to 


* Tatufi*dit*i^Kisra, L 31k ® SiymM-'ndmah, P* 43. 

® A. M., £ 42a. These words are miixe. ^ Siyasat-nMmah, p. 58. 


Ubid. 


® Ancient Persia and Ancient Persian Cipilization, pp. 74-75. 

^ A* M., £ 42a, says it was the second caliph ; V. K., p. 226, says it was 
die third. * Balkam, pp. 85 , 139, etc. ® Tai, £ 183a. 
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Other spies. 


have deteriorated under the Shamsi rulers, but Balban develop- 
ed it to its utmost capacity, and his success in enforcing obedi- 
ence and order can be partly attributed to a well-organized 
news-agency,^ ‘ Ala-u’d-din ^alji also depended for the suc- 
cess of his reforms on a highly developed system of espionage.^ 
Ibn Bat tut ah pays a high tribute to the efficiency of the 
news service under Muhammad bin Tughluq.^ The Lodis 
and the Surs also developed to a high level their means of 
securing information; indeed Sikandar Lodi was credited 
with supernatural powers in this respect by some of his 
'subjects.'^ 

' In no Muslim country did the central government depend 
only upon the harld for secret informa- 
tion ; the State also employed a large 
number of actual spies who attached themselves to princely 
households or wandered about the land as travellers, traders 
or religious mendicants.^ These men mixed with the popu- 
lace and acquainted themselves with the views of the people 
on various matters, so discovering secrets which official 
agencies did not possess. It was particularly important to 
keep an eye on the doings of powerful chiefs and 
nobles; nor were the neighbouring courts immune from 
attention.® Ambassadors and messengers sent to foreign 
princes were instructed to keep their eyes open and gather 
as much information as they could.^ Some times trustworthy 
courtiers were sent in disguise as special spies to investigate 
some ccftnplicated affair. ® The knowledge that there were 
spies abroad who would be sending reports to the monarch 
kept the regular news-writers efficient and careful. It seems 
that there was a body of spies attached to the court, but the 
other secret agents were probably under the control of the 
central l>and office. No separate controlling agency is men- 
tioned under the ■ sultans :of Dehli. ^ 

^ Barant, p. 45. * Idem, pp, 318-319. * I. B., iii, p. 97. 

it 37h, 38a, 103b ; TcibaqdUi-’Ahban, (i), p. 337; (ii) p. 106. 

^Nd^im, pp. 144-145 ; SiydsaUrmmah, p. 68. 

* SiyasaUridmah, pp. 68. 69. Idem, p. 87. ® Idem, p. 119. 
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The foregoing,' together with the were the 

^ ' principal ministers who were in charge of' 

;■ oncusion. well-organized' dmdns or secretarial 

offices. There were other officers, whose posts did not 
involve so much clerical work, in charge of certain depart- 
ments of the administration. They too had direct access to 
the sultan and would also, in the present day terminology, be 
called ministers with portfolios. To this class belonged the 
amtr4--dad who looked after the executive side of judicial 
business and the kotwdl who was responsible for maintaining 
peace. These officials enjoyed great prestige and occupied 
eminent positions in the order of precedence at court. Their ■ 
voice carried considerable weight in the sultan’s councils. 
The ministers were servants of the crown and responsible 
only to the sultan. Muslim political writers postulate that 
the more important ministers should be acquainted with 
the shar so that they might not be accomplices in illegal 
exactions or injustice, but there was no method by which 
their protest could be made immediately effective/ There 
are instances where ministers threatened to resign with 
good effect.^ Mostly, however, the ministers would rather 
acquiesce. A minister’s actual power depended on his own 
capability and the influence he wielded over the sovereign ; 
the wiser monarchs knew the worth of an efficient minister 
and were willing to yield to him if he expressed his views 
emphatically. There was no question of the ministers acting 
as a team to resist the sultan’s will They had little force at 
their command to coerce a monarch, nor did they form a class 
with, special privileges like the nobles. In the council, .too, 
they were outnumbered.' by powerful and strong, nobles.. 
There was no council of ministers: the sultan’s full council 
was attended by far too . many people to be a proper instru- 
ment either of deliberation or of conducting business*®, 'Real,, 
.business was ' transacted in 'the informal consultations which 
the .monarch ' had with ' his chosen counsellors. To these 

. ■ * A. M.., ff. 40a, B. , * I.g., Ssn Jahin, ‘Afif, p. 405. » ‘Afif, pp. 277-280. 
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meetings the sultan invited only the officials concerned and 
his most trustworthy advisers who were not necessarily 
ministers. Some of them were high military officials or 
dignitaries of the royal household. A noble was generally 
selected to be the ndHb-i-mulk or Lord Lieutenant of the 
Realm, but his authority varied according to the character 
of the monarch. Some times it was an empty title ; at 
other times it invested the holder with practically absolute 
authority.^ A noble was selected to act as ndHb'-i-ghaibat 
during the absence of the sultan.^ This official was the 
representative of the sovereign at the capital and dealt with 
all emergent and routine business. Powerful though these 
two deputies were, they were not ministers in the strict sense 
of the word ; yet, except for the waztrs with unlimited powers, 
no minister enjoyed so much authority. The ordinary minis- 
ters were only strong as heads of departments. 


^ Of the first type was Qutb-u’d-din ‘Alwi under SultSn Jalal-u’d-dln 
IQialii (Baram, p. 202) and of the latter Balban before he became the 
sultan (Bflmni p. 26). 

^ Bar am, pp. 85, 213, etc. Muhammad bin Tughluq put the office in 
commission; Tan^-UAlfl, ii, 1 99. 
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Muslim Tradition. 


The importance of sound State finance was widely recogniz- 
ed by Muslim political thinkers as well 
as administrators ; solvency and stability 
were to go hand in hand.* The sources of income and the 
channels of expenditure were, on the whole, well defined. The 
sultanate of Dehli organized the main features of its financial 
administration on the lines laid down by the shar and the 
Abbasid tradition. By the time the system reached India, it 
had been carefully elaborated and its principles were clearly 
understood. Indigenous finance was not very different and 
the Hindus did not find it difficult to adjust minor differ- 
ences of detail. 

According to the jurists a Muslim State has two sources 
of revenue : religious and secular.® The 
former can be demanded only from 
Muslims, for non-Muslims have no obligation to observe 
the tenets of Islam. The religious taxes are grouped under 
the name of zakdt, so called because a Muslim purifies him- 
self of greed and avarice by sharing his property with the 
poor and needy.® It is an act of piety to pay zakdt-, this 
religious obligation must be enforced by the imam, for it is 
based on a clear injunction of the Qur’an.* The zakott is 
payable on gold or silver, herds and merchandise, provided 
such Ixtlongings reach or exceed a certain limit called a 


Zakat. 
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* A. M.. 1 33^ ; Sm 1 198^. ® Aghnkhs, p. m 

® Holy Qur*an p. 681, note 1713, 

* Idmt V. 55 Tlaw makes a far^ or compulsory. 
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nisab} The whea assessed on value or weight is one- 
fortieth of the property ; ' the -doctors have elaborate' tables 
regarding the zafeat on pasture animals, though the general 
principle underlying these tables is- to secure a ' fortieth for 
the exchequer. The property on which zaMt is assessed 
should have been in the possession of the owner for at least 
one year.® Zafeat was levied by the sultans of Dehli, though 
the chronicles' do not explicitly mention this fact. The 
reason for this silence seems to be that they were 'writing' 
for Muslim readers, to whom the levy of zakdt by an Islamic 
administration would be too obvious a fact to be mentioned. 
Firuz Shah includes' zakdt in the list of regular State 
demands. If it were an innovation, he would have 'claimed 
it as one of: his '-* victories " as he liked to call ' his reforms. 
Besides, the Figh-i--Firuz Shdhl mentions a separate treasury 
ioi: zakdt? Sikandar "Lodi, owing to a transient' shortage of 
corn, abolished the zaMt , on grain and it was ; not renewed 
by any subsequent sultan.^ ' The zakdt on land . and' imports 
will be discussed later. 

The secular taxes axe MLardj, jiziyah, the tax on - non- 

„ ■ Muslim traders and imposts on spoils of 

Secular; taxes. . ■ , ^ 

war, on mines and on treasure trove, f he 

government also sequestrated the estates of persons dying 

intestate and without , heirs.^ . Khardj will be discussed later. 

The jiziyah, or poll-tax, was levied only from non- 
. Muslims as the cash equivalent “ of the 

‘ assistance which they would be liable to 

give if they had not persisted in their unbelief, because 
living as they do in the Muslim State, they must be ready to 
defend it.” ® Military service was, theoretically, compulsory 
on all Muslims, and the sultan, as the representative of the 
caliph, could call upon any Muslim to defend the State. This 
religious duty did not affect non-Muslims because they were 

^ Hidayah, p. 2. The nisdh is very iow, e.g„ 52 tolahs 6 ma^aks of silver 
forms a nisah, ® Aghnides, pp. 206-207, 249-254 ; Suluk-u* hmuluh 79. 

® FutU^t-i^-Firuzshdhi, f. 300^ ; FiqhdrFimz Shdht £ 410cz. 

^ MiFat^'Hahdn-’tiumd, £ 294<i, ® Aghnides, p. 202. * Idem, p. 399. 
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not: bound by, the law of Islam ; hence they were required to 
pay tax in lieu of military service. Naturally the tax was 
not imposed on those who fought in Muslim armies. The 
theory advanced by some that the jiziyah is a payment for 
the privilege of living in a Muslim State is obviously wrong, 

: for if it were true, the tax would have been levied on women 
and children. The latter are, however, exempt, because they 
would not be required to fight even if they were Muslims.^ 
The Qur’an uses the word jiziyah, like to mean a tax 

and early writers do not attach any technical significance 
to the term. The jiziyah, however, was soon levied as 
a capitation tax; as such it was borrowed from Persia 
where it was called gezlt. The Romans also imposed a 
poll-tax on those who were not Roman citizens. Those 
liable to pay jiziyah were assessed in three classes. Im- 
becile old men, cripples, the blind and those who had not 
enough to pay the tax after defraying the cost of their living 
were excused; monks and priests, if they did not work to 
earn their living and devoted all their time to worship and 
devotion, were also exempt The lowest class paid a dinar, 
the middle two dinars and the richest four dinars per head 
per annum.^ The Hindus were first recognized as dhimmis, 
or allies and protected people, by Muhammad bin Qasim on 
his conquest of Sind, and he imposed on them the jiziyah in 
accordance with the rates universally recognized in the 
Muslim world.^ The sultans of Dehli assessed this tax in 
their own money, and charged ten, twenty and forty tdnkahs, 
respectively.^ The Brahmans as monks and priests were 
exempt. Firuz Shah, after consulting the ' ulamd, levied 
the tax from them as well ; probably he did not recognize 
men of the Brahman caste who did not devote themselves 
exclusively to religious pursuits as monks and priests. This 
measure, however, caused considerable unrest in the capital 
The sultan remained firm and ultimately the rich Hindus of 

^Agknides, p. 399- * Encyclopmdia of IsMm, vol. i, p. 1051. 

* Ckack’^mmak, pp. 208, p. 383. 
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Dehli undertook to pay for these ■ Brahmans. On. a subse- 
quent representation, the sultan reduced the tax on the richer 
Brahmans to ten tankahs of fifty jltals each.} This is the only 
occasion on record in the history of the sultanate when the 
imposition of jiziyah was resented, so the assessment must 
have been lenient.^ Besides, a poll-tax was not unfamiliar to 
the Hindus. For instance, under the Gaharwar dynasty of 
Kanauj, a tax called Turush kadanda was levied either from 
the Hindus to defend the kingdom from the Muslims or from 
Muslims who were resident in the kingdom.^ Even in Todd’s 
days a poll-tax of a rupee per head was levied in some Rajput 
states.'^ There is nothing in the chronicles to support a 
modern view that ‘ Ala-u’d-din Khalii neither exacted jiziyah 
from Hindus nor recognized them as dhimmls : a subject who 
was neither a Muslim nor a dhimmt could not reside in a Muslim 
State.^ Actually ' Ala-u’d-din Khalii. in his conversation with 
Qadi Mughith, did not contradict him when he used the 
word dhimmt for the Hindus.® 

The zakdt on imports was a fortieth of the value of the 
, merchandise ; on horses it was 5 per cent, 

mport uties. These charges were doubled in the case 

of non-Muslim traders.’' Ibn Battutah found that the sulta- 
nate charged a quarter as duty on all imports, but he affirms 
that it was reduced later by Muhammad bin Tughluq to the 
legal ratio.® Probably the sultan had increased the import duty 
when his finances worried him ; the restoration of the legal 
proportion must have been the result of a decrease in 
revenue owing to the adverse effect of his enhanced impost 
on trade. Some sultans were not content with this tax and 


^ pp. 382-384. 

® This view is supported by Tripathi : Some Aspects of Muslim Admi- 
nistratioriy pp. 290, 291. ® Agrarian System in Ancient India, pp. 67, 68. 

Rajasthan, p, 1116. 

® Sociology of Islam, ii, p. 263. The author states that ‘AlS-u’d-dm 
refused to levy jiziyah from the Hindus because he refused to accord 
them the status of dhimmts. * Baranl, p. 290, 

^ Aghnides, p. 318 ; Hiddyah, pp. 7-14. * Gibb’s Ibn BaUutak, p. 145. 
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Ghammah, 


levied a cess called ddnganah, which is mentioned among the, 
taxes abolished by Firuz ^ah. When the zakdt had been 
assessed in the sardi ‘adl on the commodities brought for sale, 
they were taken to another warehouse called daribah or 
khazinah. where they were weighed again. A fresh tax of 
a dang on every tankah of their assessed value was levied, 
which comes to about ^ per cent., not crippling in amount but 
vexatious in method.* 

The spoils of war are called ghanimah. Legally all booty 
should be collected, and a fifth set apart 
for the State, the rest being equitably 
distributed among the soldiers. It is lawful for the sultan 
or the commander-in-chief to select an animal, a sword, or 
some other article which particularly pleases him for his own 
use before the division of the spoils. This is called ^afiyah, 
and is not taken into consideration at the time of division.* 
The portion which goes to the public exchequer is legally 
called ^ums. Gradually a practice grew up in the sultanate 
of Dehli that a fifth was distributed among the soldiers and 
four-fifths kept in the treasury ; FirQz Shah’s 'ulamd consi- 
dered it illegal and the sultan re-established the old system.* 
When the booty was distributed a cavalryman was given 
twice and some times thrice as much as a foot soldier.*- 

According to the ijanafi school of jurisprudence, whose 
Mines and treasure tenets mostly found favour in India, the 
State was entitled to a fifth of all 
minerals, provided they were solid, and capable of being 
melted and bearing an imprint. The Shafi'is maintain that 
no tax is due on minerals and the Malikis hold that zahdt 
should be paid, even though a year has not elapsed since 
their extraction. The same principle applied to treasure 
trove, of which a fifth had to be paid to the State and 
the rest belonged to the finder, irrespective of his being 
a Muslim or a dhimmi. If the land did not belong to the 
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® "Afifr p* 375, 4 d^ngp^l 
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finder, then the land-owner was entitled to font-fifths of the 
tteasnre and the rest went to the State. ' The State claimed : 
a share only of unstamped bullion or of money minted before 
the conquest of the area by Muslims.^ The argument was that 
the treasure would have formed part of the spoils of war if 
it ^ had not been hidden.' Sultan Sikandar Lodi twice 'refused' 
to take any portion of treasure trove discovered in his rei^n ; 
probably the coins bore Islamic legends.^ This law had its 
counterpart in the Hindu nltt-shdstras, Kautilya holds that 
all treasure trove belongs to the king, but Vishnu takes a more 
lenient view and allows a small share to the finder ; according 
^ to the latter, the Brahmans may keep the whole.^ Vishnu 
lays down that a king is entitled to the entire product of 
mines.^,' 

The property of men dying intestate and without heirs 
belonged entirely to the State; so Ibn 
Battutah’s remarks that no heritance 
was sequestrated by the State in India require modification.^ 

The main source of income, indeed the backbone of 
T j ^ Indian finance, has always been the land 

revenue. In Muslim States all cultivated 
land was legally classified for the purposes of assessment of 
land revenue. The main classifications were (0 'ushrt, (it) 
Mk(^rdjt, ani (iit) sulhl ; other classifications have not received 
such universal recognition. *Ushrt lands were (0 the land 
of Jazirat-u’l-‘arab (ii) all lands whose owners accepted 
Islam of their own accord and were left in possession of their 
estates ; (m) all lands conquered by force and distributed 
among Muslim soldiers ; (iv) habitations of Muslims con- 
verted into gardens, provided they are irrigated with tithe 
water or alternately with "ushri and khardit water ; (v) 
waste lands developed by Muslims with the imdnCs permis- 
sion, provided they are, according to Abu Yusuf, in an 

^ Agknides^ pp. 415-419 ; Futu^t-i-Ftruzskdht, f. 3006. 

* Daudt, f. 26a. ® Vishnu, iii, pp. 55-64. The shares vary according 

to the caste of the finder. Evolution of Indian Polity, p. 173. 

®LB.,i,pp. 427-429. 
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'ushri district or, according to Muhammad ibn-u’l-Iiasan, 
if they have been fertilised with tithe water.* There is 
difference of opinion regarding a Mkardji estate bought by 
a Muslim : Abu Hanifah thinks it remains Mtaraji, whereas 
Malik thinks it becomes ‘ushri.^ If a dkmmt buys 'ushrt 
land, it becomes Mkardji, and, according to Abu Yusuf, the 
Mtaraj is twice the amount of "ushr, that is, a fifth of the 
produce.* In instances of wm land, the new owner 
would pay a tenth.'* This classification requires a definition 
of 'ushfi water. Rivers, lakes, springs, and wells sunk in 
the first three categories of ‘ushri lands, also any water 
which has not come under the jurisdiction of authority are ' 
‘ushri. Kkaraii water is. that situated in hhardii lands ; also 
that of wells, canals or reservoirs constructed, by non- 
Muslim kings or at the expense of the public exchequer, and 
that of rivers controlled by human agency.* The rate 
charged on ‘u^ri lands is uniform ; for produce irrigated by 
rain or flood water and for wild fruit, the growing of which 
does not require exceptional labour, it is a tenth ; where the 
crops have to be irrigated with buckets or wheels, thus 
requiring extra hard work, the rate is one-twentieth of the 
produce.® There is some difference of opinion whether 
a nisdb is necessary before ‘ushr can be charged. Abu 
IJanifah thinks that cultivated crops and wild fruit should 
pay the ‘ushr irrespective of their quantity, but the other 
imams as well as his own disciples say that a minimum 
forming a nisdb is necessary.' All the jurists agree that 
‘u^r should be charged on honey.® 

Later writers on the agrarian system under the sultans of 
in India. Dehli do not mention the existence of 

~ 'ushri lands. It is true that the extent 

of these areas was not great, but there can be no doubt 

^ A'ln4~A}iharu i, pp. 293, 294. 

^ Fiqk-i-Firuzskahh t 414.^ ^Aghnides, p. 373, 

^ Many jurists however hold that a fifth is the minimum. Vide infra, 

® Aghnides, pp, 359, 360 i Suluk-u%muluk^ ff. 936-97a, 

• Hidayah, p. 17. Aghnides, pp. 289-291, * Hiddyak, p. 18. 
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Sulht lands. 


about their ; existence. ' Muhammad bin Qasim xccognized 
the lands of all who accepted Islam as "ushrl} Similarly 
Sultan Qutb“u’d“din Aibak commanded that all the lands 
possessed by Muslims should be treated as and be 

required to pay only a tenth or a twentieth of the produce 
as revenue.^ This order probably applied to the region of 
Labor, though it may have extended to that part of the 
Panjab which was formerly under the Ghaznavids. ^Ushrt 
lands continued to exist under the later sultans. Firuz Shah 
definitely mentions "ushr : the jurists of his reign pronounced 
decisions on questions relating to ^ushrl lands; the Tufifat-^ 
records that the jurists had defined certain areas 
as 'ushrl? ^ ' 

Before discussing the lands, it will be better to 

dismiss those termed sullil. This appella- 
tion is used in a technical sense for 
certain areas regarding which the earlier Muslims reached 
some agreement with their owners. Such lands were out- 
side India, and, therefore, need not detain us.* Some authors 
mention yet another variety called ard^i-mumlikat : conquered 
lands or those obtained by treaty and taken over by the pub- 
lic exchequer.^ Such lands could not be owned by private 
individuals those who tilled them were merely tenants and 
could not sell them, give them away or convert them into 
waqfs.^ This class is not mentioned by any Indian authority ; 
it never existed in India. Financially, this ard'-i'-mumlikat 
has no importance and much resembles land. 

The word Mkciraj, in its Aramaic form, precedes the birth 
of the Prophet.^ The earlier Muslims 
— used the term in the sense of a 

tax, but later it came to be identified with land revenue. All 

^ Chach^namah, f* 139a. 

* Tartl^k-i-Fakhr^u'd~dtn Mubdrak^dh, pp. 33, 34. 

^ FutuMPi-Ftruz^dhh f, 300fe; Fiqk-i^Ftruzshdhi, ff. 410-420; Tufifat- 
u]mrdmj. 25Sa. ^A'in-i-AfeSan, i, pp. 293-294. 

® Fiqh’^i-Ftruz^dkt, ff. 415-418. * Aghnides, p. 376. 

’ Khardg, used also by the Persians ; Anient Persia and Ancient Persian 
Civilization, pp. 157, 158. 
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lands conquered by force and not divided among the Muslim . 
soldiers but left to their non-Muslim owners or _given^to 
non-Muslim settlers from elsewhere are Ifearojz Jands.^ 
Besides, if a dhimmi buys 'ushn land, it becomes Marop. 

If the owner of land turns Muslim, his land remains 

MurdiL^ Land developed by Muslims ^ith^ran water is , 
also khardji* All the water carried in channels dug or con- 
trolled by the State is ; so is water contained in 

reservoirs built with public money. / it = • • 

Muslim writers divide Wk^raj into two kinds : (i) Mkaraj-i- 
wazifah and (ii) Mkaraj-i-muqdsimah.^ The first term is 
applied to a demand in money and kind per unit area fixed 


according to the species of the crops grown. The rate_sare 
those applied by the Caliph ‘Umar to the lands of Sawad in 
‘Iraq and cannot be increased.^ However, if the 
wazifah exceeds half the produce, the demand should be 
reduced, for the iiar does not allow the State to take more 
than half.® Under the rule of the Abbasid caliphs the 
method of taking a certain proportion of the produce called 
^ardj-i-muqasimah became more popular and was widely 
adopted.® According to the jurists the State s share ranges 
from a tenth to a half. They take into account such con- 
siderations as the nature of the soil, the means of irrigation 
and the distance from the market. However, the imams 
authority is final, so long as the outside limit of a half is not 
exceeded." Much deference was paid to local usage in 
existence before the Muslim conquest. Even ‘Umar’s demand 




'Aghnides, pp. 366-S^; ^’m-i-Akbart, i, p. 294. 

> Fiqh-i-rtnizsAaht, f. 416. * Idem, f . 4106. 

‘ A'in-i-Akbari, i, p. 294. ' Aghnides, p. 360. 

• SuM-urlmuM. f. 936. ' Aghnides, p. 379. * Idem, p. 380. 

‘Mansur had to introduce muqSsimah in ‘Iraq as well owing to the 
change in prices, J. Z., p. 137 ; History of the Saracens, p. 427. 

^"Aghnides, p. 378. According to AbU YUsuf, a &.mmt buying ntm 
"ttshrt land pays a tenth ; Aghnides, p. 373. 

''Idem, pp. 379-382 ; Fiqh-i-FhUzshdhi, f. 418a. 
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was based on ancient custom, and Muslim conquerors did 
not disturb the status quo so long as it did not come into 
conflict with their sacred law and sense of justice. 

In Hindu India the basic principle that the cultivator 
must pay a proportion of his produce to 
Hm u notions. State was universally recognized and 

the nlti-shastras freely acknowledge the right of the king to 
levy it : the fundamental idea of was firmly rooted in 

Hindu society.* It is natural that the State should devise 
various methods of settling the claims of the ruler upon the 
cultivator. The simplest and the most primitive, yet the 
safest and the most just, method would be to divide the 
actual produce when it was ready. If the State were small, 
like an ancient city State, this method would be ideal ; but 
in larger States it would not work satisfactorily. It would 
mean the employment of a large staff at harvest time when, 
in an agricultural community, labour would be practically 
unavailable. If the staff were not inordinately large, there 
would be delay in dividing the produce ; and in unfavourable 
weather, great loss would result both to the State and to 
the cultivator. Besides, the system would be almost entirely 
unworkable in case of perishable articles. But so long 
as actual sharing is the method adopted it may be done 
in several ways ; weighing, forming equal heaps, or dividing 
the cultivated area would all be feasible. In all such methods 
of sharing, the basic difficulty of finding a numerous staff 
persists, and there is the strong probability of the crops 
suffering on account of inclement weather while they are 
waiting for division or collection. To remedy this, and to 
spread the work over a longer period so that a small whole- 
time staff may be kept employed, a new method was devised. 
Experienced men with expert knowledge estimated the 
probable produce by inspecting the crops before harvest. 
With practice these estimates would become almost 
accurate ; it would also be possible to appraise the value of 

’^uiraniti, p. 149; yi^nu, iii, pp. 22, 23, etc. ; 
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the crops at an early stage. This system may be called 
‘ appraisement’. To see that no injustice is done, the peasant 
would generally have the right to insist on actual sharing if 



he is dissatisfied. A subsidiary growth of this system would 
be that, if the peasant so desired, he might buy the share of 
the State, which in actual practice meant the payment of 
the State demand in cash at the current price. If there are 
no violent changes caused either by political revolutions or 
natural calamities, both the peasant and the State would 
come to know how much they can expect from certain crops 
in a particular area, and would find it simpler to fix a 
demand on the basis of past experience which would resolve 
itself into the well-known method of a fixed quantity, or 
even a sum of money, per unit of area for each kind of crop. 
The State would then have schedules of rates for the different 
crops grown on various kinds of soil. This system mainly 
depends on ‘measurement’ and should be called by that 
name.V When prices change or a political or natural calamity 
devastates a region, it, would be necessary to alter the 
arrangement, and sharing or appraisement may again come 
into force. We find all three methods of sharing, appraise^ 
ment and measurement existing in different parts of India, 
sometimes side by side.^ Even in the days of Akbar these 
methods had preserved their Hindi names which are record- 
ed in the A'tn-‘i’-Akbart and point to the existence of the 
systems in pre-Muslim days.^ Fortunately, however, there 
is positive evidence in some of the Jdtakas which enables 
writers on Hindu polity to say with certainty that sharing, 
appraisement and measurement existed in India before the 
Muslim conquest.* 

There was nothing in these methods which could 


Islamic parallels. 


be repugnant to Islamic law. Sharing 
was the same as M^^^y’dj-^i-^muqdsimah ; 


^ Moreland, p. 7. 

‘I^am indebted for most of these ideas to Moreland and ISln-i-Ahhart, 

* A"tn4’-Akbarz, Book iii, A’in v, 

* Agrarian System in Ancient India^ pp. 26, 27. 
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appraisement ^ w only a ' ^ development of sharing. The 
Muslims had come to recognize a custom which had grown up 
under the Abbasids called under which 

the peasant paid a sum of money or a quantity in kind fixed 
for a term of years,^ This system differed from the 
wazlfahy already mentioned, because there was no provision 
by which the latter could come under revision. In times of 
famine the rule that the demand should not exceed half of 
the produce would apply, and, besides, in case of the destruc- 
tion of crops when this involved no carelessness on the part 
of the peasant, the could not be demanded.^ In the 

Hindu method of measurement, the Muslims would discover 
a parallel to 'khardi-^i’-muqdtt ah. Thus there was a con- 
tinuity of tradition in the matter of land revenue; the 
conquerors not only refrained from disturbing the older 
methods but found these in accord with their own ideas. 
The system of sharing in its cruder forms required a large 
Staff, and the earlier conquerors, on account of the small 
number of available Muslims, employed Hindus to work the 
system; not only were they available, but they possessed 
the necessary experience and technical skill. In this manner 
were perpetuated Hindu methods and customs in the land 
revenue administration of the sultanate of Dehli. 

A critical examination of contemporary histories confirms 
Assessment in the these views. Hasan Nizami and Minhaj- 
sultanate. i-Siraj tell us nothing about agrarian 

matters. The obvious conclusion is that they had very little 
new to say. No striking reform came into force ; the normal 
methods continued to exist, methods which had no novelty 
either for the successors of the Ghaznavids or for the cul- 
tivators. Barani, himself interested in the subject, mentions 
the method of assessment for the first time in connection 
with ‘Ala-u’d-dxn Khalji s administrative reforms.^ He states 

^ History of the Saracens^ pp. 427, 428. 

^Fiqh4-I^ruzshah%if.4d4a,4l6a. 

^ Barant, p. 2B7. 
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that henceforth * the rule of measurement and the yield of 
the biswah" were to be adopted.^ Two inferences can be 
drawn' from this statement : the first is that ‘Ala-u’d-din 
IChali! did not invent the method, but made a general practice 
of what had existed side by side with other methods.^ The 
other is, and this is supported by subsequent events, that the 
alternative method of sharing had been more popular hither- 
to. Even ‘Ala-u’d-din’s strictness could not have wiped off 
sharing from the sultanate, for the tributary chiefs, who were 
left free to control their own affairs, were not touched by 
these orders. Ghiyath-u’d-din Tughluq, who took a more 
liberal view of agrarian problems, reversed the order and 
made sharing the general rule.^ It would, however, be wrong 
to assume that measurement completely disappeared, for, in 
the next reign, an attempt was made to make it more exten- 
sive.^ There was no endeavour before the reign of Sher 
Shah to make measurement the universal method, but that it 
existed during all this time can be inferred from the fact that 
this very monarch, in the days when he was asked to manage 
his father’s jagin offered the peasants the choice between 
sharing and measurement.^ When Farid offered his father s 
peasants the choice, they were not unanimous and both the 
methods found favour, which is clear testimony that there 
was not much to choose between the two.® 

The rule of measurement had certain unavoidable con- 
„ , , , sequences. Either the assessment was 

to be fairly moderate so that the peasant 
might have a margin in case of bad crops, or, if a higher pro- 
portion of the produce was charged, it was necessary to have 
some rule in favour of the cultivator so that he might be able 
to face the difficulties arising out of bad harvests. Either a 

* Actually measurement is mentioned in the jatakas, e.g,, Kama-jdtaka, 
iv, p, 109. 

® Baratih p. 429, * Tdrt^-i’-Muhdrakshjdht, p. 102. 

^ Sarwdnh f. 69a. • Ibid, 
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margin had to be left in assessment,, or a considerable portion; 
of the revenue had to be given up. As a matter of fact, the 
sultanate did "make allowances for ' a complete or partial 
failure of crops.^ Barani in praising the method of sharing 
says that it was no longer necessary to take into account 
calamities and differentiate between the areas which had 
produced a harvest and those which had not.^ This is really 
an important statement, and in spite of its cryptic nature 
shows that not only was the area where the crops had failed 
set apart so that no revenue be charged on it, but some 
allowance was also made for partial failure.^ The method 
of leaving a margin in favour of the peasant was not unknown 
as is shown by Sher Shah’s maxim that one should be liberal 
at the time of assessment and strict at the time of collection ; 
but it is doubtful if any concession at the time of collection 
followed a moderate assessment."* It was also necessary for 
the State to compile schedules for different regions giving the 
standard demand for each. These schedules must have been 
based on past experience and revised from time to time. A 
schedule of Sher Shah has been preserved by Abu l-Fadl.^ 
Former schedules which have perished must have contributed 
to the knowledge of subsequent administrators. An examina- 
tion of Sher Shah’s schedule shows that the State demand 
was based on average produce. This was calculated by adding 
the best, the middling and the lowest yields and dividing the 

^ Kharai could not be charged on any land where crops had failed 
completely ; Fiqh-i-Ftruzshaht, f. 416a, This view is supported by More- 
land, p. 230, note 2. 

® Barani, p. 429. The words are ** ^ ^ CljUiXscuo ”, 

means ‘accidents, happenings or calamities.’ There was no 
innovation in the rule of measurement, which was older than Muslim rule 
in India. I find it difficult to agree with Moreland^ p. 227. 

^ This seems to be Barani s meaning in bringing in the word 
which otherwise would be superfluous. 

* Sarwdnt, ff. 8h, 9a. 

® S,ln-i-Akharu Book iii, A’ln xi. 
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total by three. V It was probably the existenGe of such 
schedules in local areas which made it possible to valuate 
whole parganahs for the purpose of assignments. Besides, 
‘Abbas Sarwani mentions a very significant fact. “Before 
Sher Shah’s time ”, says the chronicler, “ it was not the custom 
to measure the land, but there was a qdnungu in every paT’^ 
ganah, from whom was ascertained the present, past and pro- 
bable future state of the parganah"" ^ This statement may 
be regarded as true for the period just preceding Sher Shah’s 
reign, and the method was probably taken over by the 
Mughuls under Babur and Humayun. The qdnungu must 
have possessed statements showing the areas cultivated, the 
crops grown, and, what is more important, the average yield 
per unit area of the various kinds of land. On the basis of these 
schedules, a fairly equitable assessment could be made with- 
out fresh measurement, for reasonably full data must have 
been available. It is quite obvious that there must have 
been different schedules for the different parts of the sul- 
tanate, A single schedule could not work for regions which 
differ so greatly in the nature of soil, rainfall and other 
climatic conditions. 

It should not be thought that the system of measurement 
can work only when the State demand is 
paid in cash. There is nothing in the 
system to make it necessary for the cultivator to pay in money, 
for the basic principle is the fixing of the average produce 
per unit area. Its resemblance to Mkcirdj-i-muqdtiah consists 
in the fixity of the demand for a certain period, but measure- 
ment ensures a more equitable arrangement between the State 
and the cultivator.^ The State could realize its share of the 
average produce either in kind or in money. The demand 


Demand in kind. 


* For a Sikandari higah, good produce in wheat— 18 mans ; middling=12 
mans ; bad=8 mans 35 sers ; total— 38 mans 35 sers ; divide by three ; average 
produce— 12 mans 38i sers: the figure adopted is 12 mans 3Si sers. Vide 
Appendix C. 

* E. and D., iv, p. 414. ® For ^ardj4-muqatVaht vide supra. 
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could be fixed in grain and then the State could ask for money 
at the current level of prices ; or the share of the State could 
be defined in money on the basis of prices prevailing over a 
certain period in the past. . The ancient Hindu system seems 
to have been a combination of the two systems ; the State 
demanded part of the revenue in kind called bhdga and part 
of it incash called Jiirdnyu, or some paid the one and some 
the other.^ The sultanate does not seem to have fixed a 
cash demand. There were two periods when measurement 
was in force in the greater part of the empire : in ‘All-u’d-din 
Khalji’s reign, the peasants were encouraged to pay in kindi 
and Sher Shah's schedule mentions no cash basis for grain.^ 
In one instance, however, there must have been fixed or 
standard cash demands for different administrative units. It 
is quite obvious that the State could never accept its share of 
perishable products in kind ; and by their very nature, perish- 
able articles had to be sold at widely varying prices in different 
localities. To work out the share of the State in a precise 
sum of money would involve too much work and the result 
would not justify the trouble. It was here that the State 
share was probably fixed in cash on the basis of average prices 
and a margin must have been left in favour of the peasant.^ 
Similarly when sharing was adopted, the revenue could be 
paid either in cash or kind. The State some times preferred 
the one, sometimes the other in view of its own needs or the 
facilities of .the peasant. When ‘AlS-u’d-din demanded the 
revenue in kind, he wanted to have a liberal supply of food- 
stuffs for his economic planning ; when the Lodis did the 
same, it was because of the scarcity of specie and the inability 
of the peasant to obtain a reasonable cash price for his pro- 
duce.^ Generally, however, it must have been a question of 
convenience and adjustment. A natural consequence of pay- 

^ Hindu Revenue System^ pp. 37, 38, 61, 62. The nature of hirdnya is 
very controversial. 

® A'm4-Akbarh Book iii, A’in xi. Vide Appendix C. 

® A lenient assessment was necessary for the working of the system. 

^Barant, pp. 305, 306; Moreland, pp, 68, 69. 
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ment in kind was that the State had to maintain granaries in - 

various parts of the empire. .... 

A controversial problem of this period is the proportion 
of the produce taken by the State, i iie 
m^dus deductions of modern writers on the topic 

are based on inconclusive evidence. It will be helpful to 
examine the question in the light of Hindu tradition and 
MusUm law. The writers on Hindu legal theory say that the 
State should demand a sixth of the produce as its share ; but 
this figure soon became a stereotyped term to denote the 

State demand.' Later foreign observers like a^Biruni were .. 

misled by the persistent use on the part of Hindu writers ,, 
of the term ‘ one-sixth ’ for the land revenue. Th^e is con- 
crete proof that the State demand was higher. Oppressive 
assessment finds mention in the Jdtakas. and even Kautilya 
increases the State demand if there were irrigation facilities. 
The Shukranltl says that one-sixth should be taken only from 
barrelTandrocky soils, whereas “the king should raise one- 
third one-fourth or one-half from lands which are irrigated 
by tanks, canals, and wells, by rain and by rivers respec- 
tively”' It is true that the date of this work is uncertain, 
yet the view it takes of a legitimate demand is of considerable 
value. A modern writer on ancient Hindu polity has estimat- 
ed that the cultivator had to pay from forty to fifty-seven per 
cent, of his produce to the State as land revenue and irrigation . 
charges.® This is a very high charge when it is realized that ^ 
the water was not supplied by the State, but only theoreti- 

cally belonged to it.' The irrigation charges ranged from a 

fifth to a third of the produce.® This apphed to Kautilya s 
days; it is very difficult indeed to find any fixed rule for the 
whole of Hindu India. New taxes and cesses grew up which 


* TariMri-Alfl ii, f. 32a. * E.g., Vishnu, iii, pp. 22, 23. 

* Al-Bifibu, text, p. 276 ; Biuen Tsang, i, p. 176. 

•JStaka, iii, p. 9; v, p. 98; Arthashastra, p. 140. 

‘ Shukramti, pp. 147, 148. * Political Institutions of the Hindus, p. 124. 

’ Anha^dstra, p. 140, footnote, 5. * Idem, p. 140. 
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were gradually added to the main demand which only nomi- 
nally remained at a sixth of the produce ; when old taxes were 
compounded by an increased land-revenue, new ones raised 
their head,^ Towards the end of Hindu rule in Northern ^ 
India, the burden on the cultivator had grown almost unbear-' 
able, and yet in theory it was only one-sixth of the gross 
produce.^ This was the situation which faced the Muslim 
conquerors when they had to fix their own demand. It was 
a question bristling with difficulties, and it required an Alex- 
ander’s sword to cut the Gordian knot. 

Three factors would count most in the adoption of an 
agrarian policy by the Muslims : their 
own background of thought and custom ; 
their desire to meddle as little as possible with the existing 
system ; and the natural difficulty experienced by foreigners 
in finding out all the intricacies of a complex system. Muslim 
ideas on agrarian questions are dispersed over a mass of 
literature, and yet there is a striking similarity of sentiment. 
The cultivator is the very foundation of the State, it is better 
to encourage him by reducing the demand than to drive him 
away from the land by extracting too much out of him, for if 
he is harshly treated, he will certainly give up cultivation.^ 
In the matter of fixing the proportion in a new country where 
it would be more necessary than ever to reconcile the culti- 
vator to the State, it would be natural for the conquerors to 
adopt the lowest scale levied on dhimmis in Muslim countries.^ 
This is a double 'ushr or a fifth of the gross produce which 
was not too great a departure from the theoretical one-sixth 
of the Hindus, particularly when the conquerors did not 
charge the more vexatious cesses.® The question of cesses 
will be discussed later ; as far as land revenue was concerned, 


* Agrarian System of the Hindus, p. 65. 

* History of Medieval Hindu India, iii, p. 140 ; Political Institutions of the 
Hindus, pp. 115-116 ; al-Biruni, text, p, 276. 

» A. M., ff. 335, 39a ; Qabus-ndmak, p. 160 ; SiydsaUndmah, p. 18. 
Aghnides, pp. 373, 378 ; History of the Saracens, p. 427. 

® Vide infra ; also a list of Hindu taxes given in Appendix H. 
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the Muslims would rely for their mformation regarding 
Hindu custom and'' usage on the information given by the 
local officials and by their own interpreters of the Hindu law, 
Al-Birunf s writings would exercise great influence on Muslim 
administrators. The local officials would not be too anxious 
to tell a foreign conqueror how much he should expect from 
the land ,v they would be inclined to hide the possibility of a 
bigger revenue and to put a part of the amount thus saved 
into their own pockets. Thus all probabilities were in favour 
of the earlier sultans demanding a fifth of the produce. 

This question, however, would have remained in the 
realm of conjecture but for fresh evi- 
The egmning. dence which has now come to light. The 

Tdrtkh-i-Fahhr-u^d-dln Mubdraksh ah says that Sultan Qutb- 
u*d-din Aibak left the (landed) property of the Muslims in 
their hands and “ abolished the which was taken from 

their lands against the and the injunction of God and 

amounted to one-fifth, and fixed in some places the "ushr and 
in other areas the The writer is using legal 

terminology. The sultan’s measure was that the Muslims 
were excused from and were henceforth asked to pay 

*ushr; but the author also definitely informs us that the 
Mk<irdj was one-fifth of the produce. Of course the ordi- 
nance applied to the small population of Muslims in Labor. 
Later sultans were very niggardly in recognizing new lands as 
; but the importance of the passage lies in the fact 
that it confirms the opinion that the State demand was fixed 
at one-fifth of the gross produce. This is the only clear and 
unambiguous mention of the State demand in normal times 
under the sultanate of Dehli, The only other explicit men- 
tion is that ‘Ala-u’d-din Khalji demanded one-half of the 
produce,^ This he did in times of great difficulty, because 
the State had to deal with foreign invasion and internal 
trouble ; the demand is abnormal. This excessive rate could 


^ Tan^-i-FaMkr-u'd-dm Mtibdrahshdh, pp. 33, 34. 
’ Barant, p, 287. 
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not be continued indefimtely and we read that Sultan Qutb- 
o’d-din Mubarak Shah abolished the heavy ^ Wiaraj and 
heavy demands.”^ It is not undue restraint in the other- 
wise loquacious Barani which induces him to keep silence 
about the new demand ; he does not mention it for there is 
nothing new to say. The old normal demand was restored, 
and the historian has left us to infer this. 

The next monarch to interest himself in agrarian matters 

, ^ , was Qhiyatih-u’d-din Tughluq, the des- 

The Qarawinah. . , . x u 1.13 

cription of whose measures by Barani 

has produced a controversy. The relevant sentence is highly 
ambiguous and lends itself to mean either that the State 
demand was not to exceed a tenth of the produce or that it 
was not to be increased by more than ten per cent.^ The 
first view finds favour in the Cambridge History, and may 
now be supported by the arguments that Qutb-u’d-din 
Aibak reduced the State demand on certain properties from 
a fifth to a tenth of the produce, that the double is 
a fifth for some lands and a tenth for others, and that. 
Firuz Shah also mentions that he charged *Mk<^rdj on tithe- 
paying lands ’.^ But it should be remembered that Qutb- 
u’d-din's measure amounted to giving the Muslim residents 
of Labor, comparatively few in number at that period, the 
right of paying *ushr instead of which could not 

seriously affect the exchequer, but Ghiyath-u’d-din’s instruc- 
tions to the effect that the demand should be reduced to a 
tenth would greatly affect the income. There is no definite 
record of a double nlm-ushr being dn force in India; Firtis 
Shah's statement will be discussed later to show that in 
his case also the demand was not one-tenth of the produce. 
The context of the sentence deals with the question of 

^Baram, p. 383. 

® /iem, p. 429. The relevant sentence is 

® C. H. I., iii, p. 128 ; Futuhat-i-Flruz^ahi, f. 3006. 
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increasing the revenue and adds some weight to 

that Barani refers to a limit to such increase. Historical 

probability alone can decide ... . h 

normal State demand hitherto had^^een a fdth of the 
produce, it seems incredible that Gbiyath-u’d-din reduced 
it to a tenth and so diminished the State income by on^-half. 
It can be argued that he preferred a low demand which 
could be easily collected to a higher demand which it 
was not possible to realize in its entirety. This argument 
can hardly hold ground, for one-fifth^ was not too high 
a demand; it could only apply to the reduction of the 
demand when it was as high as fifty per cent of the 
produce. Muhammad bin Tughluq did not disturb the 
proportion except in the Doab. where he wanted to curb 
the rebellious activities of the prosperous population 
whom he also suspected of collusion with Mongol invader^ 
Besides, as the result of his extravagance, he was hard 
pressed for money and increased the demand in the rich 
‘river country ’ with disastrous consequences. It is_ very 
difficult to determine the proportion of his demand, for in 
doing this we are again face to face with a controversial 
passage.^ The most reasonable view is advanced by Moreland 
who thinks that the demand was increased inordinately,^ but 
the actual level of this increase cannot be determined from 
the passage.*® Probably the sultan himself reduced the demand 

* The sentence is ^ i • 

(Barani p. 473). . . . 1 , 

This can be translated as (i) “TheMaraj of the provinces m the 
Doab should be assessed at one part in ten or one part in twenty ” ; or (m) 

“ The Vharai should be increased by one in ten or one in twenty ; or 

(m) “ The should be levied in the proportion of ten to one and 

twenty to one/' (0 and (it) can be dismissed, for the peasantry could 
not be ruined by either of these measures ; the third can be only a^figure 
of speech. I am inclined to agree with Firi^tak and Hajt-u^d-dahir who 
say that the demand was increased threefold or fourfold. The peasantry 
would naturally pbject to paying three-fifths or four-fifths of their produce. 

* M-orehnd^ p. 48, footnote# 
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, 1, ^ri.A to rectify his mistake by giving advances of 

when he tried to i Firuz maintained the 

« and^.^cou^agm saying tot 

f Propor^efcred g 1 The real clue is 

the own statement contained 

found in ^“j^re he speaks of the ^aroj from the tithes 

Firuz J by the sultan for they were assessed 

paying lands so call ^^^^^^^ended by the jurists for 

for revenue ^ h^ obviously used in the general sense 

tithes. Tbe wordJ^ system would 

of revenue, wh ’ , from different kinds 

- ,”1 “ ^vr « 

of l3.nci. ^ 1 4c* f-Vjo Ifitter two. Tfatiis, except 

apply and on the ^araji^a^n^ the half or single 

for a few , in land was a fifth of the produce, 

tithe, the general charg garliest days of the sultanate 

„hichw.smamt^ned torn the 

until, at least, ^the end special demand of a half, 

exception was ^^^-u d-dm Sh^s ^£ g^g. 

We do not translation of ‘Abbas 

d»..ad. rails us that 

be given to A® daimed by the State as its 

This may imply that a t do not support this 

share. The manuscrip based on some exceptional 

assertion, which seems to advanced Sher 

To counterbalance tb s thf Wi-A»ati ; but 

Shah's schedule mco|,oratedm 

the language of t ^ , a critical esamna- 

leaves the whole the opinion that Abul- 

tion of the passage Shah’s figure of average produce 

Fadl is Lpire at that time. Besides, 

as the ' ^an governor of Multan, to levy 

Sher Shah asked Haibat & ’ to charge no other 

a fourth of the produce MultSn was 

tares or ces^s. ■ Pid. ap»«wib E. 

» Baranh p. _ 5 Appendix C. 

4 E, & D. IV, pp. 
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treated with exceptional leniency in view of its previous 
devastation,^ The reduction of the rate of the land revenue 
would be a highly exceptional favour ; besides, the language 
of the chronicler implies that the concession lay in the 
exemption from a number of taxes; not in the reduction of the 
land revenue.^ In spite of these considerations, the possibility 
of Sher Shah's demand being a third of the produce cannot 
be ruled out completely. Akbar demanded a third of the 
produce, and he either introduced the proportion himself or 
already found it established. Akbar’s ancestor Timur realiz- 
ed a third of the produce as land revenue in some of his 
domains.^ He, however, was not in India long enough to 
influence agrarian administration. We, however, know 
that Babur demanded ‘a hundred and thirty instead of a 
hundred’."^ This would raise the demand roughly to a 
fourth of the produce; thus Sher Shah's demand from the 
people of Multan was not exceptional. It was probably 
Akbar who raised it to a third ; if Sher Shah demanded 
this proportion at all, he must have adopted it from the 
Mughuls. In that case it is more likely that Babur or 
HumSyun had further increased the demand to bring it in 
'accordance with Timurid practice. 

An important factor in the agrarian system of any country 
is the position of the middlemen. These 
fall into two distinct categories. The 
first were the old Hindu chiefs who had long traditions of 
authority and could command the loyalty and support of 
peasantry living in their territories. These families were semi- 
independent even under Hindu rulers and kings, and were 
by no means easy to control ; they were left in the same state 
by the early Muslim rulers on the promise to pay the fixed 
tribute.® Whenever he could defy the central government, 
the chief withheld tribute ; when brought to heel, a fresh 
agreement was made either with the same chief or another 

* Moreland, p. 75. * Dorn’s History of the Afghans, Ft.. I, p. 135. 

^ Tuzukat-i-Timun, p. 362. * Memoirs of Babur, ii, p. 345. 

® T uhfat-u'Wkirdmi f ; 260&. 
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set up in his plaGe, But this was a losing game, and the 
sultans were able to make their force felt more and more 
widely. The tribute they paid to the State only roughly 
depended on the area under their control, for its amount 
was often decided by an armed conflict and thus 
depended on their strategic position or fighting power, 
but some consideration must have been paid to their capa- 
city for payment. If they happened to be strong, their 
tribute would be only nominal. The tributaries in the 
areas near the capital were the first to be reduced to 
submission ; ultimately only the very distant chiefs with 
'impregnable mountain fortresses were tempted to measure 
their strength against the sultan. Balban’s energetic rule 
considerably weakened them, and the process went on until 
*AIa-u’d-din Khalji was able to strike at the root of their 
power. Quite a number of these chiefs had been reduced 
to the position of mere headmen, and by cutting off their 
special perquisites the sultan considerably reduced their 
power Yet, though ‘Ala-u’d-din humiliated the refractory 
chiefs nearer the capital, he treated the newly subjugated 
rulers of the South with consideration. Even in Hindustan, 
the tributary chiefs continued to flourish and we read of their 
privileged position at the court of Firuz Shah.^ In the 
anarchy after Timur’s invasion, these leaders took part in the 
political game of dividing the spoils ; when Sher Shah and 
Humayun came to grips for the throne of Dehli, the Hindu 
chiefs were able to give effective help to the combatants.^ 
Humbler in status were the village headmen who helped the 
officials to assess and collect the revenue, for which they 
received a commission.* They can hardly be termed middle- 
men, for they were expected to collect only the State demand 
from the cultivators. They did sometimes endeavour to 

* Barant, p. 287. 

® E,g.^ Rai Bhairo Bhatti who escorted Firuz Shah after the sultan had 
escaped from the trap laid for him in Khudawandzadah's house ; p. 103. 

® Tdrikh-i- M uharakshakt mentions several Hindu chiefs, e.g,, pp. 187, 
225, etc. * E.g., Barant, p. 430. 
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squeeze more out of the peasant, but the State always frowned 
on such practices and tried to stop tbem.^ 

Sometimes the headmen undertook to pay a fixed amount 
on behalf of the village, and thus they 
Tax-farmers. acted as tax-farmers. Very different from 

such headmen was the tax-farmer who undertook to pay the 
State a fixed sum of money for a considerable area.^ There 
can be little doubt that this method was open to abuse and 
often resulted in loss to the State and hardship to the cul- 
tivator. There were various kinds of tax-farmers. The village 
headman might act as a tax-farmer by undertaking to pay a 
fixed amount to the State on behalf of the peasants. This sum ; 
would naturally be based on local records and neither the 
State nor the peasants could be great losers, for, in lieu of 
the risks involved, the headman would get a favourable figure 
and the State would be saved from the bother of assessment 
and collection. Sometimes it might be a good policy to make 
the governor of a province responsible for the collection of 
the revenue and come to terms with him regarding the sum 
of money which he was to pay. In efficient and conscientious 
hands, this arrangement might lead to a unified control of the 
administrative machinery and produce better results. The 
tributary chiefs were tax-farmers in a sense, for they paid 
only a fixed tribute. They were permanent ; they had local 
ties and their claims were based on immemorial custom. The 
worst tax-farmer was the speculator whose one idea was to J 
make money and who had no scruples about robbing the State 
or oppressing the peasant. The system of farming dates back 
to Hindu times and was known to Muslims as well before 
they came to India.^ During the earlier days of the sultanate, 
when the rulers did not know much of local conditions, this 
system must have found favour, though it is not possible to 
estimate its extent. ‘Ala-u’d-din Khaljl. who even objected 
to assignments, was not likely to encourage farming, but the 

^ E,g., Baram, p. 288. * E. g., idem, p. 429. 

^E.g., ‘ Utbl, pp. 33-34; Ancient India and Ancient Indian Civilization, ) 
p. 103. where gramani is held responsible for the taxes of the village. 
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system seems to have grown under his successors. Ghiyath- 
u’d-din Tughluq took Stringent measures against it, and the 
historian’s language shows this was a great reform.^ Muhammad 
bin Tughluq’s financial difficulties led to a recrudescence 
of the system ; under him we see the system at its worst. 
Speculative'^ farmers of no substance offered high prices which 
they could not pay, and being afraid of the sultan’s chastise*^ 
ment, rebelled. Of course, the State was not able to recover 
anything.^ Firuz, in his turn, suppressed tax-farming ; but 
it seems to have revived in certain parts of the sultanate after 
Timur’s invasion, though the growth of assignments in that 
period did not favour extensive farming.^ Sher Shah’s effici- 
ency did not brook farmers.'^ 

Hieun Tsang mentions that all ministers of state and 
common officials were paid by assign- 
Assignments. ments.^ This shows that the system of 

granting the produce of a defined area of land in return 
of services was common in India before its conquest by 
Muslims, who themselves had developed it fully under 
the Abbasids and the dynasties which arose as the result of 
the weakening of the caliphate.® The Ghaznavids as well 
as the Ghorids adopted it widely, and when the sultanate of 
Dehli was established, the easiest method of bringing the 
new dominions under proper control was to carve it out 
into aqtd's. The assignment system continued throughout 
the period, though it was restricted considerably by some 
sultans. ‘Ala-u’d-din Khalji refrained from giving many 
assignments, for he thought they encouraged the nobles 
to rebel.^ Qutb-u’d-din Mubarak Shah was too generous 

* Baram, p. 429. 

® Idem, pp. 487-488. Most of these farmers proved unsatisfactory and 
even rebelled. Also, I. B., iv, p. 49. 

® The Lodi hegemony was based on nobles holding large aqtd's, and 
aqtd'ddrs naturally wanted to get all the profit themselves by managing 
their own holdings. All histories of the Lodi dynasty leave the impression 
of Afghan power being supported by nobles with large followings. 

^'Moreland, p. 49. " Agrarian System in Ancient India, p. 49. 

* Sociology of Islam, i, p. 343. ‘Afif , p. 95. , ' 
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in giving agtaV The founder of the next dynasty, 
Ghiyajh-u’d-din Tughluq, though anxious to keep tax-far- 
mers away from the ministry, does not seem to have 
interfered with assignments. As regards the next reign, 
we know definitely that the personal salaries of all high 
officials were paid by assigning to them the revenue 
of “ towns and villages.”^ Such grants became even more 
numerous under Firuz Shah ; with the increase of power 
away from the centre, assignments grew bigger, for every 
chieftain with some following could carve out a domain 
for himself.’ When the Sayyids established some sort of 
order, the Lodis and other Afghans gained in power and 
importance and became holders of large areas. Under 
their own government the Afghans divided the whole 
empire into large assignments. There had occurred a pro- 
found change in the nature of assignments. When the 
earlier sultans gave only partially conquered areas to their 
nobles, or the nobles, of their own accord, extended their 
domain and conquered new regions for themselves, it is 
obvious that these nobles must have possessed practically 
independent power. Indeed the conquest of Bengal by 
Muhammad Bakht-var Khalil and his previous conquest of 
Bihar show that the central government had little share 
in these exploits.* As late as Balban’s time, assignments 
seemed to be in the possession of the holders. Barani 
relates that Balban ordered' the resumption of the assign- • 
ments of certain soldiers who were too old to fight, i 
Fakhr-u’d-din, the kotwdl, interceded successfully, and these 
men were left in possession of the villages. These soldiers 
were members of the central corps, the qalb ; and the assign- 
ments had been given by Iltutmish. The picturesque details 
recorded by Barani show that these men were in actual 
possession and did not merely receive a fixed amount from 
the local officials, in fact they had come to regard these 
\jillages as their hereditary property.’ Subsequently the 

^Barani. p. 382. ’ E. & D., iii, p. 578. • 'Aftf, p. 296. 

*Minhaj, pp. 146-151. • Barani, pp. 60-64. 
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nature of the assignment changed and the holder was only 
entitled to the revenue of the area ; he had no right to 
manage it? This was certainly the position under Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq and his successor? It is not possible to 
date the change precisely, but it was probably due to ‘Ala- 
u’d-din Khalil who curbed the power of the nobles in so 
many ways. He probably did not confiscate assignments, 
but took over their management. This reform, however, 
was swamped in the anarchy after Timur’s invasion ; Farid, 
the future Sher Shah, found it difficult to persuade Afghan 
nobles that the parganah under his control was not hereditary 
property but an assignment from the emperor and, therefore, 
could not be divided among his brothers like personal 
belongings. This happened in spite of Sikandar Lodi’s efforts ,* 
inthe royal communication granting an aqtd' to the successor 
of an Af jghan noble, it is clearly mentioned that the grant was 
made in the assignee’s personal capacity, not because he was 
a relation of the late noble.^ We also know that Farid 
managed the assignment and the entire control rested in his 
hands.'* There can be little doubt that the Afghans had 
brought a good many notions from Roh. In the matter of 
assignments the trooper was not different from the noble 
except in the size of his holding. After the close of the 
dynasty of Sharas-u’d-din Iltutmish, on whose assignments 
light is thrown by Barani’s story already quoted, the granting 
of assignments to troopers was looked upon with disfavour; 
it was only under Firuz Shah that the practice once again 
became common.® The Sayyids adopted the method of paying 
even merchants by giving them payment orders on some . 
pargandhs. Da’udi mentions an instance when an order 
drawn by Sultan Muhammad, Khidr Khan’s grandson, was 
not honoured.® The land reserved to produce cash income 
for the‘ central government was called M^dlisahy No 
assignments were granted from this land. The assignees 


* This view is also held in Iwpevial Gazetteer of India^ ii, p. 365. 

’ E. &. D;, iii, p. 577 ; ‘Afif, pp. 296-297. • Waqi'St-i-MushtSqi, f. 28. 

* Sarwanl f. 19a. ' ‘Aftf, p. 96. ‘ Da’SdJ. f. 46. ’ E.g., Baram, p. 382. • 
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cannot be called middlemen even when they collected the 
revenue themselves, for they were expected to collect only 
the State demand. They acted as agents of the sultan, and 
were not intermediaries. 

In connection with assignments, it was necessary to 
know how much a certain area was 
Valuation. likely to yield. This has been technically 

termed valuation.^ When the government did not know the 
value of various parts of the newly or only half conquered 
territories, the nobles must have been given large areas to 
be brought under control without any precise knowledge 
of their yield ; but even then some regard must have been 
paid to the dignity of the noble in proportion to the size 
of the area entrusted to him. When there was room for 
expansion and there was a great deal of land to be brought 
under control, a noble’s domains must have depended on 
his own resources. But gradually as administration grew 
sounder and more settled, there must have grown up some 
method of suiting the assignment to the office. Thus valua- 
tion must have come into existence quite early. The 
mention of valuation in the Masdlik-u'Uabsdr throws further 
light on assignments.^ This authority says that the assign- 
ments yielded much more than their estimated produce, 
which shows that the asssignment was granted on the basis 
of the expected produce ; the net produce was a matter 
of the assignee’s luck. Hence, the State must have left a 
margin in favour of the assignee. We know definitely that 
the surplus was not claimed by Muhammad bin Tughluq 
or Sikandar Lodi, but the position with regard to other 
monarchs is not quite certain.^ It is obvious that this 
valuation had to be revised periodically on the basis of figures 
collected by the dlwdn-i-wizdrat, but there is no record 
of the method used nor of the time that lapsed between 
one valuation and another. One valuation sufficed for 
the whole of Firuz Shah’s reign, but this seems to be an 


* Moreland, p. 56. 


* E. & D., iii., p. 577. 


^ Ibid, ; Dd'udi, f. 26a. 
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> exception ; however, this valuation had taken six years to 
prepare.^ Probably the breakdown of the administration 
under Muhammad bin Tughluq was responsible for this 
length of time. 

At first sight there seems to be a contradiction in these 
" Inflation conclusions. It may be asked: what was 

the need of valuation if the State manag- 
ed the assignments directly ? And, then, how under a system 
of State managed assignments, could there be a margin of 
profit for the assignee ? The answer is that valuation would, 
to a certain extent, be necessary even if there were no 
assignments, because it was the medieval equivalent of 
budget estimates. The system of making assignments in area 
instead of in money was a matter of convenience, for it 
saved the State a great deal of trouble. The margin left 
in favour of the assignee was insurance against bad times. 
The system of assignments on the basis of valuation also 
gave the State the potential power of artificial inflation of 
the valuation which could be utilised in times of financial 
stringency. 

The Hindu rulers had levied high rates for all irrigation 
facilities and were not content with their 
rngation. increased share in the produce. From 

one-fifth to one-third of the gross produce was taken as 
' udaka-bhaga or water rate from lands irrigated by water even 
though it was not supplied by direct action of the State. The 
reason was that the Hindus held that all water belonged to 
the king. . Muslim rulers do not seem to have charged any 
extra rate even for the water supplied through channels 
by the State. Firuz Shah was not the first to dig canals ; we 
read, for instance, that Ghivath-u^d-din Tughluq dug canals 
in the days of his governorship.^ Sujan Rai mentions that 
Sultan Nasir-u’d-din Mahmud spent large sums of money on 
public works including canals.^ However, Firuz Shah was 

^ p. 94. Fimz’s dominions excluding Bengal were valued as 

yielding 67,500,000 tanhahs a year. 

^ Tughluq-^ndmah^ p. 63, ^ Munta^vah-u Pi^wdn]^, i. 
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'.tie fitst siiltan' to ask the jurists if he' could charge an extra 
rate for the water supplied by his canals. The jurists decided 
that he could charge ten per cent. This amount was calcu- 
lated on the gross produce before the share of the State was 
deducted and was put into the privy purse and not in the 
State treasury.^ The irrigation dues could be charged on 
the gross produce on the ground that the State as well as the 
cultivator gained from the productivity of the land. After 
the had been deducted, the State demand would 

be realized. Another possibility is that a sum of ten pet cent, 
was added to the valuation, but then the resulting benefit 
to the sultan would be too small to justify the convening 
of a special assembly of jurists for a ruling on the legality of 
the tax.^ 

The idea of digging canals and providing irrigation facili- 

, . _ ties was the outcome of the anxiety of 

^ ** the sultans to improve agriculture in their 

dominions. Larger areas brought under cultivation and better 
quality crops would produce more revenue. This was well 
understood ; the State regarded the peasant as the treasure 
house of the community.^ Balban is credited with the 
improvement of agriculture even when he was an ordinary 
noble ; Ghivath-u'd-din Tughluq was noted for his interest in 
the cultivators.* However, the first monarch to constitute 
a ministry for this purpose was Muhammad bin Tughluq. The 
new department was called diwdn-i-amlrA-^koht \ its function 
was to bring new areas under cultivation and to improve the 
existing crops. The project was fundamentally sound, but 
the sultan was not fortunate in the choice of his officials who 
were inefficient and lacked experience besides being dishon- 
est and corrupt. The system lent itself to corruption, because 
large sums of money were devoted to the aid of the peasant 
at a time when the sultan himself was far away campaign- 
ing in Gujrat and Sind and the whole administration was 

‘ Vide Appendix G. pp. 129-131. 

* Repeated very often, Barant^ p, 574. 
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tottering. If Muhammad bin Tughlua had possessed the cap- 
able staff which served ‘Ala-u'd-din Khalji, the story would 
have been entirely different.^ Firuz does not seem to have 
continued this ministry, but his interest in the improvement 
of agriculture was just as great. Large new areas were brought 
under cultivation; and this extension was not limited to the 
provinces near Dehli ; for instance, in the shigg of Samanah, 
the chronicler tells us, there were four villages to a kroh The 
sultan turned his attention also to fruit-growing ; no less than 
twelve hundred fruit orchards were planted round the city of 
Dehll. Incidentally we come to know that other sultans had 
planted groves and gardens, for instance thirty pannts of 
grove planted by Sultan 'Ala-u’d-din Khalji were revived.^ 
We read of gardens extending for several miles in the out- 
skirts of Dehli under Muhammad bin Tughluq.^ Firuz 
Shah’s new groves produced, among other fruit, various kinds 
of grapes, peaches and apricots* Apart from" the revenue 
raised from private gardens, the royal orchards alone pro- 
duced 180,000 tankahs, 'Fimz had probably inherited his 
interest in gardens from his uncle Ghiyath-u’d-din, who plant- 
ed trees in his province before his accession to the throne.^ 
Such efforts were terminated by the invasion of TimQr. 
When Babur arrived in India and ultimately conquered the 
Lodi empire, he complained of the lack of good gardens in 
his new dominions.^ The general attitude of the State towards 
agriculture during the later days of the sultanate is illustrated 
by Farid’s care for the peasants in his father’s parganak^ 

The foregoing were the main items of income ; but a num- 
ber of local imposts are also mentioned 
Imposts. which, in spite of repeated abolitions by 

the State, raise their head again and again in the history of 

^ Barant, pp, 49S, 499, An amtr-i-^koh is mentioned under Jalal-u’d-dm 
^aljL (Baram, p. 281). Minhaj mentions the officer under Iltutmi^ 
(p. 177). Was this department then much older ? 

* Panni seems to be a measure of some kind. 

® S. A., p. 29 ; also vide Chapter IX. * Barani, p. 442. 

® Memoirs, ii, p. 257. * Sarwani, ff. a-9&. 
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Muslim hidm} For the origin of these taxes, one should 
turn to the Hindu period ; for the Muslim conquerors could 
not have brought taxes with Hindu names from their home- 
lands. But before doing so, it will be fruitful to examine the 
attitude of the shar towards these imposts. Two Muslim 
monarchs in India, Firtiz Shah and Aurangzib *Alamgir, both 
famous for their orthodoxy, took the view that they were 
illegal and abolished them. This attitude found favour in 
orthodox Muslim circles, yet it should not be imagined that 
there was no difference of opinion.® The author oiDaftar^i- 
muqtasjd thinks that taxes not recognized by the shar canhe 
levied provided they are not exorbitant.^ This corroborates 
the view of those sultans who did not object to these extra 
taxes. The imposts abolished by Firuz Shah and mentioned 
in his Futuhdt generally small cesses on articles sold in the 
capital and could not have brought much money to the excheq- 
uer ; for instance, the vendors of fish, flowers, rope, oil, parch- 
ed gram and betel leaves — petty shopkeepers or small stall- 
holders— could not have been taxed heavily.^ The precise 
nature of these taxes being unknown, it is impossible to discuss 
them at length ; they do not possess sufficient importance to 
find mention in the chronicles.^ The taxes actually mentioned 
by ‘Afif deserve mention. Of these, ddngdnah h^s already 
been described. Jazdri was levied from butchers at twelve 
jztals per head on cows for. slaughter; this was probably 
imposed to protect milch cattle. Durf can hardly be called 
a tax : it was more of the nature of forced labour. Already 
the older cities of Dehli were falling into ruin and people 
were building houses near Firuzabad. Whenever traders 
brought goods to the capital on oxen, they were required to 
carry bricks once from the old sites on their animals to the 
new city. Another tax was mustaghil, which the historian 
defines as “the rent of houses and shops”, and seems to have 

^ Firtiz Shah. Akbar and Aurangzib abolished these imposts. 

* NasdHh Shah RuMkl it Z79h, 280a. 

® Daftar-i-muqtasid, p. 24. 

^ Futu^Ui-Ftruzshdhh t 300a. ® Vide Appendix H. 
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been paid even by the poor. The tax was confined to the 
city of Dehli and brought in a revenue of 150,000 tankahs per 
annum. It is definitely called rent, and was probably collect- 
ed from houses and shops built on State landd These 
taxes were not levied in the rural areas. It is surprising that 
‘Afif does not mention chard' t which Firuz includes in the 
list of taxes which he abolished. Grazing dues had been 
levied on animals since time immemorial. SultSn ‘Ala-u’d- 
■din ' Khalil gave orders that the tax should be strictly 
enforced.^ Unfortunately Barani does not give details of the 
impost, but Abul Fadl has given a description of its nature. 
It was a tax on land liable to pay but left uncultivat- 

ed and enclosed for pasturage.^ The rates mentioned are 
low, and if they were heavy under the sultans and had 
brought a large amount of money into the exchequer, ‘Afif 
would not have completely ignored it. Another tax which 
finds mention with chard'l is karht, which some authors have 
taken to mean a house-tax, but which was more probably 
identical with chard'll There can be little doubt about the 
antiquity of some of these taxes. The Shukranitl mentions 
the rent on houses and shops ; Manu speaks of taxes on meat, 
honey, ght, perfumes, medicine, liquids, flowers, roots and 
fruits as well as on leaves, herbs, grass, hides, rattan work, 
earthen pots and stone-ware.^ The mandmbarg mentioned 
by Firuz Shah is probably the ancient mandapika, or octroi.® 
Similarly^ other minor taxes which Firuz Shah abolished can 
be traced back to the days of Kautilya.’' Muslim rulers found 
it so difficult to eradicate them because the custom was too 
deeply ingrained in the traditions of the people and some of 
these imposts were revived by selfish officials and chiefs 
when the government was not vigilant. 

^ 'Afif, pp. 375”379. * Barani p. 278, vide Appendix I. 

® A'ln4-Akbarl, Book iii, A’ia, vi. 

^ Vide Appendix L 

® G^i=clarified butter. Manu, VII, pp. 129-133. 

® History of Medieval Hindu India, iii, p. 462, 

^ Vide Appendix H. 
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An important sonrco of income consisted of the presents 
which were made by his subjects to the 
Presents. sultan. Any man who came to pay his 

respects to the monarch even after a short absence presented 
^.a gift in accordance with his rank. The faqth presents a 
Quran or a book or something of that nature ; the faqtr a 
prayer carpet, a rosary, a miswak, or some other object of a 
similar nature ; the amtr gives horses, camels or arms.” ^ Some 
of the gifts made by grandees and great officials were magni- 
ficent, for example, vases of gold and silver encrusted with 
precious stones. Ibn Battutah speaks of the prime minister 
offering Muhammad bin Tughluq gold and silver ware toge- 
ther with ‘a porcelain vase filled with rubies, another with 
emeralds and a third full of magnificent pearls When a 
noble arrived with his gifts, he was announced and presented 
to the sultan, the presents were then carried before the 
monarch and displayed, and the emperor graciously expressed 
his approval ; sometimes he honoured the donor by shaking 
hands with him or even embracing him.^ The custom 
of making presents to their rulers came very early into 
existence among Muslims ; even the caliph ‘Uthman accepted 
a gift from one of his governors.^ The custom was adopted 
very early by the sultans of DehiL Hasan Nizami speaks of 
muqaddams and distinguished men of the vicinity coming to 
pay their respects to Qutb-u’d-din Aibak and bringing 
presents and gifts for the sultan.^ Only Firuz Sh ah is 
recorded to have asked his ministers to deduct the value of 
presents from the dues outstanding against the noble con- 
cerned.® 

The equivalent of a budget in those days is found in the 
fact that the money received from differ- 
ent sources was ear-marked for certain 
purposes; and the ministries roughly knew the expected 


Budget. 


‘ I. B. iii, pp. 219-220. A miswSk is a tooth brush. 

’ Idem, pp. 226, 227. 

’ I. B., iii, pp. 226-227. ‘ A|Aani, XI, 30 ; Mas'Mi, II, p. 262, 

‘Taj,i.V25a. • ‘Afjf. p. 269. 
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income and expenditure. Except in the case of Maraj 
fluctuated with the vagaries of the weather, the sources of 
income were fairly steady; for those were not the days of 
sudden upheavals in the world of industry and commerce and 
even factors of world- wide importance made themselves felt 
only slowly and gradually. The main heads of expenditure 
were the royal household, the administration, the army, the 
pious and charitable organizations, social services, public 
works, works for the improvement of agriculture, and the re- 
wards, gifts and presents bestowed by the sultan. The money 
derived from zakat and '‘ushr was expended for charitable 
purposes, and the other taxes were ear-marked mostly to 
satisfy secular demands. The system of valuation and assign- 
ments ran the credit side of the administration. Successful 
campaigns paid for themselves. It is not possible to give a 
detailed budget ; the amounts under the various heads would 
depend on the necessity of the times and the temperament of 
the monarch. 

There can be little doubt that the monarchs maintained a 
privy purse, for ‘Af if is quite definite on 
Privy purse. point.^ It is, however, not known 

.what were the particular items on which this money was 
expended. The royal household contained certain depart- 
ments which to-day are public offices, hence the monarch 
was not expected to meet the entire expenditure of his 
household from his privy purse. That certain departments 
of the household were dependent on the sultan’s privy purse 
in the Deccan is obvious from an incident in the life of 
Isma‘il ‘Adil Shah ; this sultan commanded half of the 
villages set aside for the support of his wardrobe and kitchen 
to be allotted to the army, for an economy in his personal 
expenditure was necessary to maintain, the troops.^ In any 
case, the existence of a privy purse is only an academic 
question, for the real problem of ev^ry age is, whether public 
money is being wasted ox, spent properly. To keep royalty 

^ Vide Appendix G. 

* Brigg’s Rise of Muhammadan Power, iii. p. 55. ; , : , . 
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in a state of comparative luxury has always been considered 
necessary ; but the East has generally attached special 
importance to this idea. The sultanate of Dehli maintained 
itS ' rulers in a state of ■magnificence, but it also encouraged 
learning, patronized: arts and ran a well-organized govern- 
ment. ; lu: those days the splendour of the court, was an 
indispensable .political asset. Even' when the' sultan was 
immersed in merriment and pleasure-seeking, as in the cases 
of Mu‘i 2 z-u’d"dinKaiqubadand Qutb-u'd-din Mubarak Shah, 
the financial administration did not break down. The only' 
serious dislocation was the result of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s 
political experimenting and extravagance, in the patronage of^ 
learning; but then' this sultan had also to face great famines. 
The financial stability of the sultanate was probably due to 
some restriction on the sultan’s personal expenditure ; it is 
possible ,, they had to find money for eny indulgence out of 
their own estates, which were known as amldfe. 

It was considered necessary to build up a reserve. The 
Hindu tradition held that it was a dis- 
grace for a prince' to spend money which 
was hoarded by his forefathers. Muslim rulers did not go to 
that extreme ; but they accumulated large treasures which 
were touched only in cases of emergency.^ The extent' of 
these reserves can be gauged from the fact that Muhammad, 
bin " Tughluq , could redeem forged tokens on '• an immense 
acale, and make unparalleled gifts 'to nobles, travellers and, 
men of learning and piety ; he felt the pinch only towards the 
end of his reign. Only Sher Shah is recorded to have built 
up a famine relief fund; he levied a small contribution for 
the purpose.^ 

Ibn Battutah has preserved for us a description of how 
payments were made by the ministry, 
ayment. When the sultan ordered that a man be 

paid a sum of money, a document was made out which was 
called a Ml^thi^Mkurd. This paper was countersigned by the 
hdjib who brought it and three other nobles. In this instance 
^ SiyasaUnamaht p. 173, * A fsanah-i-Shahan. f. 133b. 
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the. nobles were Qutlugh Khan, the ^aritahdar axid the 
daivatdar. The document was registered in the diwan-i- 
wizarat; then it was examined and sealed by the diwan-i- 
nazar end the dtwan-i-i^rdf. Aparwdnak was then made 
out ordering the treasurer to pay the money. The order was 
registered ; for the treasurer reported every day the payment 
orders which he had received. When the sultan confirmed 
these orders, the actual payment was made. Sometimes this 
did not take place for six months. If the sultan wanted to 
make an immediate payment, he gave special instructions. 
The treasury deducted ten per cent, from the face value of 
the order.* 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ARMY 


The need. 


The sultanate of Dehli was so situated that it could not 
neglect its army. It started as an armed 
camp in the midst of a partially subjugat- 
ed and hostile population, and the establishment of authority 
as well as the reconciliation of the people took some time. 
Besides, from 618 A.H. (1221 A.C.) when it first felt the re- 
percussions of the expansion of the Mongol power, the sul- 
tanate had to defend itself against constant invasions from 
the north-west.^ The armies of the sultans managed to keep 
the barbarians out, but fell before their Muslim descendants. 
Timur poured in his hordes when anarchy had reduced the 
House of Tughluq to impotence ; Babur took advantage of 
the disaffection of the Lodi nobles ; and Humayun came 
back to give the final blow when Afghan turbulence had 
once again plunged the State into civil war : so the worst 
enemies of the sultanate throughout were the Mongols and 
their descendants. Still the sultans were not content with 
standing on their guard ; their armies penetrated far into the 
Deccan, and one of them had the ambition of conquering 
Khurasan and Iraq^ The sultan was generally a capable 
military leader by training; legally he was the commander-in- 
chief of the forces. 

There was a ministry for war called ard. At its 

head was the 'drid-i-mumdlik ; he was 
responsible for maintaining the army in 


Dlwan-i-'^ard. 


^ Invasion of JaM-u’d-dln Khwarazm-shah ; Minhaj, p. 171. 
* Muhammad bin Tu^luq ; Baranl, p. 476. 



a state of efficiency and for the entire administration of 
military affairs.^ He acted as the chief recruiting officer and 
fixed the salary of each recruit ; the candidates displayed 
their skill and prowess in his presence and were then put on 
the pay rolL^ At least once a year he inspected the troops 
and examined the condition of each trooper’s equipment and 
mount.^ The promotion and degradation of the soldiers 
depended on the 'arid who kept the muster rolls and revised 
salaries at each annual review.'^ His office was responsible 
for the recommendation of assignments to soldiers and for the 
actual payment of the troops,^ When a campaign was under- 
taken, the 'arid was in charge of all preparations.® The choice 
of troops was generally left to him, though the general was 
nominated by the sultan.^ In all important wars the arid 
himself accompanied the army ; sometimes he nominated a 
deputy.® The 'arid also saw to matters of supply and trans- 
port; the commissariat was under his control. After a vic- 
tory the 'arid supervised the collection of the booty which 
was divided in the presence of the commander-in-Ghief.^ 
The Addb-‘U%muluk describes a review. The 'arid, from a 
place of vantage, saw the left wing, the centre and then the 
right wing march past him, both cavalry and infantry. The 
naqtbs stood by, and the 'arid scrutinized each soldier, his 
arms and his horse. Every soldier had an appointed place ; 
the naqtbs had charts for arranging the soldiers in battle 
array.^° Firuz Shah’s unwise leniency undermined discip- 
line ; in spite of repeated postponements a number of soldiers 
failed to attend for examination.^^ Balban’s 'arid treated 
the troops kindly and helped deserving men with money or 
material from his private resources, but he insisted on a 

* KhazaHn-ul-futuh, p. 50 ; Baranx^ pp. 60, 114, 170 ; Fatawa4~jahandarl} 
it 66fe, 70&. 

* I B., i, p. 393 ; Baram, p. 102 ; "UM, pp. 104, 105, etc. 

^ ‘Afi/, pp. 299, 300. 

^ Baram, pp. 62, 101, 102, etc. *A/?f. p. 301. 

® Idem, p. 60. ’ Khaza in-u%futuh> p. 50. 

® Barani, e.g., p. 326. * Diwan4-FarruMkl 26(h). 

A. ff. 81&.82fc. « ‘Afi/, pp. 299-301. 
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high standard of efficiency. V He had a high sense of his 
responsibility and considered his post as “ the goardianship 
of the empire.” ^ The dlwdn-i-ard was rightly called the 
* source of the livelihood of the fighters for the Faith’ ; more 
difficult to understand, however, is a statement by Barani 
that 'Ala-u’d-din ^alji’s court poets received their salaries 
from this department.® This implies that all salaries were 
disbursed by the ‘drid’s office if so, one can see the 
beginnings in this system of the Mughul custom of putting 
all public servants on the army pay-list and giving them 
mansabs. The "arid was assisted by a large clerical staff 
and had his lieutenants at the centre as well as in the pro» 
vinces.* 

The dwdn- 2 - ard kept a descriptive roll of every soldier 
^ which was called huliyah, ‘Ala-u’d-din 

' " Khaljx is credited with the introduction 

of a systematic branding of the horses brought by the troopers 
so that an animal might not be presented twice or replaced 
by a worse one.® This system, called dagh, really dates back 
to the Umayyads.® Firuz Shah seems to have discontinued 
both dagh and T^uliyah, for he allowed soldiers to send subs- 
titutes to the musters.’' Sikandar Lodi insisted on the 
registration of Jj^uliyah, which was now known as chehrah,^ 
Ddgh was revived by Sher Shah, to whom the danger of 
a Mughul restoration was ever present.^ Both ddgh and 
huliyah were intended to prevent fraud, not only on the part 
of the troopers themselves, but also by chiefs and nobles 
who drew the salaries of troops assigned to them and passed 
off hirelings on the day of muster The enrolment and in- 
spection of the troops were considered so important that 
some sultans personally discharged these duties.” 

* Barani, p. 115. * Idem. p, 116. ® Idem, p. 360. 

* Idem, p. 326. « Idem, p. 319. « J. Z„ p. 130. 

^ "Aftf, p. 303. ® Mu^taqi, it 32b-33a. 

* Sarwdni, £. 68^>; T arikh-i- Khd n dahdni, f. 1676 ; khbdr^i- 

Ahmadi, f. 110a ; Sujdn Rdi, it 205, 206. 

” Sarwdni t 686. “ E.g., idem, t 69a, 
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The army was distributed according to the need and the 
strategic importance of the area con- 
Posting. cerned. The difficulties in transport 

resulted in a very wide allocation. Naturally, if disorders 
broke out in any area, the local troops would first try to cope 
with the situation ; only if they failed or proved inadequate, 
were reinforcements rushed from neighbouring areas. In the 
last resort the detachments stationed in the capital or its 
vicinity were sent. The troops at Dehli were styled hcishm-- 
i^qalb, and consisted of the household brigade called ^asah 
feJiaiZ, comprising royal slaves and guards like the jandars, the 
afwaH-qalb or the troops directly under royal command, and 
other picked men under nobles kept at the capital. Garrisons 
in the provinces or at provincial headquarters were called 
hashm-i-atrdf} Great attention was paid to the north-west 
frontier where princes of royal blood or veteran generals 
with picked and reliable troops were stationed,^ The 
founders of the Khali i and the Qarawinah dynasties had laid 
the foundations of success by service as wardens of the 
north-west marches.^ The garrison system goes back to 
early times. The Ghaznavids as well as the Abbasids had a 
network of citadels ; we hear of Qutb-u’d-din Aibak estab- 
lishing garrisons under kotwals in India.^ The chronicles 
mention kotwals and garrisons throughout the period ; but 
Sher Shah probably attached the greatest importance to the 
upkeep of forts and to providing them with artillery.^ He 
built Rohtas to defend his dominions against the Muj^uls, 
and created four strongholds in the Rajput country by 

* Afwaj-i~qalb were also called ha^m--Uqalh ; Minhdj, p. 323 ; Baranl, 

p. 59. Raverty’s note, pp. 634, 635 is due to the confusion caused by the 
word qalh, meaning ‘ heart \ being used in two senses ; ‘ the army kept in 
the centre of the dominions ’ and * the part of the army forming the centre 
on the field of battle.’ . 

* Balban and Jalal-u’d-din Khalil kept their most capable sons on the 
frontier ; Barant, pp. 109, 238. 

^ Baram, pp. 196, 197, 422. * Tdj, f. 67J. Kotwal, originally Kotpal 

is a word of Hindu derivation. Kot=fort ; pal»guardian. 

® E. & D., iii, p. 576 for Muhammad bin Tughluq’s garrisons- 
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garrisoning Chittor, Ranthambor, Biyanah and Jodhpur.^ . 
Similarly he stationed troops in Bengal, in Malwah and in 
the Panjab.^ HumayOn had a fantastic scheme of establish- 
ing viceroys at various centres in his dominions where he 
would reside in turn.^ 

As in the feudal array of Europe, the cavalry arm was 
Cavalry supreme and formed the backbone of the 

army. It was the cavalry of Dehli which 
so successfully kept the Mongol hordes at bay and struck 
terror into their hearts.^ We are fortunate in having the 
likenesses of horsemen engraved on some coins of the earlier 
sultans ; of special interest are the coins struck by Iltutmish 
‘‘where the horse is seen at full charge, and the rider with 
upraised mace... The form of the saddle, the seat of the 
horseman, the chanfrein or head armour of the steed and his 
erect tail, all seem to point to Turki ideals.” The rider’s 
helmet has a flowing fall at the back.^ The Dehli cavalry- 
man must have resembled the horsemen whom Barbosa saw 
and admired in Gujrat. “They are also very skilful horse- 
men,” he writes, “ they sit on high pommelled saddles and 
carry strong round shields.” They were armed “with two 
■ swords, a dagger and a Turkish bow, with very good arrows ” ; 
others carried maces. Many of them wore coats of mail, and 
others jackets quilted with cotton. The horses were capari- 
soned with steel. Yet they were so light that they took 
part in the game of chogdn.^ A little later he says about 
the cavalry in the Deccan, “They carry maces and battle 
axes and two swords (each with its "dagger), two or three 
Turkish bows hanging from the saddle, with very long arrows, 
so that every man carries arms enough for two.” ^ Barbosa 
omits to describe the Dehli cavalry but praises their skill, 
-fighting qualities and horses.® A necessary precaution in 
those days was to provide extra horses, so that the cavalry 
was divided into murattab, yak-aspah and do-aspah, that is, men 

‘ Daudu f. 79b. * Ibid. * Akbar^-ndmah, i, p. 356. 

* Barani, pp. 320-323. ® Thomas, pp. 78, 79. • Barbosa, i, p. 119. 

’ Idem, pp. 180-181. * Idem, p. 232. 



with two horses each, with single horses and with no horse 
of their own.^ Mu izz-u’d-din Muhammad Ghori is report- 
ed to have invaded the Ghaznavid kingdom of Labor with 
twenty thousand sih--aspah cavalry.® Murattab 

cavalry are mentioned in ‘Ala-u’d-din Khalii's reign. The 
sultans had to take care that their army did not run short of 
horses. There was a thriving trade in horses between India 
on the one hand and Arabia, Turkistan and Russia on the 
other.^ Nor did the sultans neglect the breeding of good 
animals in India itself. In the royal paigahs near the capital 
and in the provinces they bred large number of horsesv 
Balban is reported to have boasted that he could maintain 
the necessary supplies even if animals from the Mongol terri- 
tories did not reach India.^ Actually during the Mongol 
terror, the trade in horses had almost ceased ; those of foreign 
breeds were found mostly in the capital.^ 'Ala-u'd-din 
Khaiji had seventy thousand horses in the city of Dehli and 
its vicinity.^ Even Firuz Shah, whose neglect of the army 
is notorious, maintained extensive paigahs,^ Large numbers 
of led horses accompanied every army so that those lost in 
battle might be replaced at the royal expense.® 

A very effective section was that of the elephants ; their 
size and strength struck the same dismay 
into the hearts of foreign warriors as did 
the first appearance of the tanks in the Great War. The 
Ghaznavids as well as the Sassanids employed elephants ; 
Baihaqi mentions that one thousand six hundred and seventy 
of these animals were present at a muster held by Masud at 
Kabul.^^ The sultans of Dehli valued elephants highly ; 
Balban considered a single elephant to be as effective in battle 
as five hundred horsemen.^^ A big war elephant could carry 


* Vide Appendix J. 

* Firishtah, i, P- 90. There is no mention of sik-aspah cavalry under 
the sultans. This may be one of Finshtah*s uncritical glosses. 

» Vide Chapter IV. " Ibid, * Baranl p. 53. « Ibid, 

’ Baranl p. 262. * pp. 339-340. * Barant, p. 328. 

Baihaqh p. 349. ” Baranl, p. 53. 
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several armed soldiers ; they towered above the cavalry and 
the infantry and rained death amongst the ranks of the 
enemy Some of these animals carried on their backs small 
citadels full of soldiers.^ Barbosa gives a realistic picture in 
the following words : “ They build wooden castles on the 
elephants’ backs which will hold* three or four men armed 
with bows, arrows, arquebuses and other weapons. From 
these castles they fight against their enemies, and the afore- 
said elephants are so well trained to this that when they 
enter into a battle they strike both horses and warriors.” ^ 
These elephants were clad in plates of steel, and large scythes 
were attached to their trunks and tusks."^ Firuz Shah used 
elephants to break the force of the current when his troops 
were crossing a river ; ropes were tied to the animals to help 
the soldiers. V Muhammad bin Tughluq had three thousand 
elephants, which is not a large number when the extent of 
his dominions is taken into consideration.® When Firuz 
Shah marched against Bengal for the second time, he had 
four hundred and seventy elephants in his trains Muham- 
mad Shah Bahmani had three thousand elephants in his 
stables, and Sultan Mahmud of the Sharqi dynasty marched 
against Dehli with one thousand four hundred® The sultans 
maintained a monopoly of elephants, for such a source 
of strength could be misused.^ A noble could possess an 
elephant only with royal permission.^® Great care was taken 
to maintain a good supply. Though the art of breeding 
elephants was known in contemporary India and practised 
successfully, it does not seem to have thrived at Dehli itself. 
The main area of supply was Bengal ; even its independent 
rulers were not in a position to stop sending elephants to 
Dehli. Balban, in the course of advice; to Bughra ^Khan.: 


^ L B., HI p. 223. 

* Barbosa, i, p. 118. 
** ‘Afzf , p. 111. 

^ ‘Aftf. p. 144. 

® Barani, p. 594. 


^ India in the XVtk Century (Nikitin), p. 12. 
^ India in the XVth Century (Nikitin), p. 12. 
« E. & D„ iii, pp. 576-577. 

* Firishtah, p. 563 ; Daudt, f. 79a 
Vide Chapter IV. 


Matla'-u' S’-sa'dain, ii, i 2446. 



when installing him on the throne of Lakhnauti, said, “ Send 
elephants occasionally to Dehli, so that the emperor of Dehli 
may not prevent the entry of horses into Bengal South 
India and Gujrat imported elephants from Ceylon ; but it is 
not known if Ceylonese elephants ever reached Dehli. In 
Gujrat they fetched about Rs. 7,500 each; therefore their 
price in Dehli would be prohibitive.^ The great number of 
elephants at Dehli required a large establishment, and the 
shahnah4-ftl was an important officer of the realm. Gene- 
rally there were two shahnahs, one for the right wing and 
the other for the left.^ Sometimes, however, the commands 
were united in one man.^ 

The sultanate also maintained infantry. The foot soldiers 
Infantry were called payaks. These men were 

mostly Hindus, slaves or other persons of 
a humble origin who wanted employment and could not afford 
horses. They were useful as personal guards and door- 
keepers, and, in spite of their humble position, sometimes 
took part in matters of great importance. It was by his 
pdyak bodyguard that ‘Ala-u’d-din Hialji’s life was saved 
when Akat Khan's men attacked him.^ Qutb-u’d-din 
Mubarak Shah was placed on the throne of Dehli as the 
result of the pdyafe conspiracy against Malik Kafur.® They are 
mentioned as taking part in various battles, though it was 
difficult to transport them to distant places, and thus they 
could not very well be used in campaigns which required 
swift movemenit. The numerous archers were called dhdnuks, a 
term which obviously comes from the Sanskrit word dhanush, 
meaning a bow.^ Barbosa thus describes the foot soldiers 
of the Deccan : “ They carry swords and daggers, bows and 
arrows. They are right good archers and their bows are long 

^ Baran% p. 96. 

* Barbosa^ i, p. 119. Barbosa gives the price as 1500 cruzados. The editor 
(foot-note 2, p. 118) explains that one cruzado was roughly equal to 10 shil- 
lings). This would make 1500 cruzados=£750. If a rupee is reckoned at the 
value of 2 sh. this sum would represent Rs. 7500. 

® Bar ant y pp. 24, 126. * Idem, p. 424. ® Idem, p. 273. 

® Idem, pp. 376, 377. ^ Idem, p. 52. 
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like those of England.’" They were mostly Hindus.^ The 
most famous payaks c^voe from Bengal.^ Sbah increas- 

ed the effectiveness of the Baksariyahs by giving them 
matchlocks.^ The Tabaqdt-i-Ndsin has a curious phrase 
‘ paydk-ha-asp ’ which would mean ‘foot soldiers with horses’. 
If this is not an error, probably the early sultans, in view of 
their limited man power, supplied some foot soldiers with 
horses for actual fighting ; but because these men did not 
bring their own horses, they were treated as infantrymen for 
the purpose of salary and allowances. No later chronicle 
uses the phrase ; in the Tahaqdt--i-Ndsirt itself it occurs only 
once.** 

The use of naphtha and Greek fire was known from very 
early times ; incendiary arrows and jave- 
Firearms. combustibles were 

hurled against the enemy; the Dehll army used grenades, 
fireworks and rockets against Timur. The best defence 
against fire was provided by vinegar.^ The term Kushkanjtr 
finds mention in the thirteenth century ; in accordance with a 
dictionary compiled in the fifteenth century it seems to have 
been a crude form of cannon.® The translation of sang-i^ 
maghribt as midfa in the Zafar-ul-wdUh lends support to the 
idea that artillery was already in use under ‘Ala-u’d-din 
Khalji ; the sultanate, however, does not seem to have made 
much progress in this direction. It was in the provincial 
kingdoms of Gujrat and the Deccan that this arm was pro- 
perly developed.^ The neglect of the new arm by the 
sultanate of Dehli received severe punishment at Panipat.® 
Sher Hian fully recognized the importance of artillery, and 
when he became the master of Bengal, he over-shadowed the 

’ Bayhosa, i, p. 181. * Bar am, p. 593. 

» DWudi, f. 79a. * Minhaj, p. 257. 

® Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1876, pp. 30-34. 

® Islamic Culture, October 1937, p. 475 ; Journal of Indian History, 1936, 
p. 185. 

’ Artillery finds mention at various places in the history of warfare in 
the Deccan in all the standard authorities. 

® Memoirs of Babur, ii, pp. 183-188. 
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Mughuls in the strength of his guns. Indeed so dependent 
were the Surs on their heavy artillery that Mirza Ha 
Daghlat advised Humayun to seize Kashmir and entrench 
himself there, for Sher Shah would never be able to take his 
guns into the mountains.^ Under the Mughul emperors, the 
chief engineer of the artillery, who was also a military com- 
mander, was called mlV'-dtish. Sher Shah and his successors 
made their own guns and some very large pieces were manu- 
factured.^ 

Of much greater antiquity were the various mechanical 
devices for battering the walls of for- 
Siege engines. tresses, for throwing large balls, for pro- 

jecting naphtha and fireworks. The different war engines 
used by the sultanate of Dehli have been mentioned in the 
chronicles; but they have nowhere been described fully 
and it is difficult to distinguish one from the other. The 
maghribi was adopted from the Western Caliphate and may 
signify cannon.^ The and the ‘arrddah were used 

to throw stone balls or vessels containing Greek fire or 
naphtha. They could hit the mark fairly accurately, for they 
were used to destroy the enemy’s towers and parapets/ 
The projectiles were often heavy and flung with great force, 
for they could pierce fortress walls.^ These engines were 


^ Tarikh-i-Rashtdh p. 480. 

* Akhar-ndmak, U P* 151 ; Sarwdnu £. 28a. 

* Vide supra^ also Islamic Culture^ October 1938, pp. 405-418. 

^ -S.g., Kkusraws verses in Nuh Sipihr (L S92b) 

J <A> 

\j\sL j 

For ma^rihl vide Kkazd*in-u%futuh, pp. 55, 56 as well as Nuh Sipikr 
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made in different forms ; they could be either portable or 
stationary, revolving or fixed* They also used and 

faldMkms or catapults and slings.^ A gargaj was moveable 
scaffolding which elevated the besiegers to the height of the 
walls; it was sometimes roofed to give greater protection/ 
The sdbdt was a covered passage to protect the besiegers 
from missiles while engaged in making breaches in the 
walls or in throwing missiles into the fortress.^ The 
ditch of the fort was filled up with sacks full of sand or 
earth to give a dry passage to the foot of the wall/ The 
besiegers also erected a pd-sheb or an inclined mound of 
earth leading towards the parapet so that the engines might 
be fixed in positions commanding the fortress.^ Sometimes 
these pd'-shebs were so wide that a hundred men could march 
up abreast/ The art of mining also was understood ; a mine 
was driven under a wall, the roof was shored up with 
wooden beams, then the mine was filled with combustible 
material and set on fire; the support being burnt, the wall 
subsided and a breach was made in the fort/ Sher Shah 
dug a mine under Kalinjar ; the roof of this tunnel was sup- 
ported by the pillars left in cutting through the stone, for 
now powder had come into use/ Ropes, ladders and lassoes 
were used to scale walls* Gigantic drills were used to make 
breaches.^ 

Forts were built on sites which possessed natural or 
strategic advantages. A fort was gene- 
rally surrounded by a moat; there was 
an outer wall and a keep ; sometimes there were Goncentric 
outer walls; and the area round the fort was sometimes 
planted with thorny thickets or stones were fixed thickly 
and irregularly to prevent horsemen approaching with any 
speed. The fortress was traditionally provided with an 

^ A. M*, ff* llSb‘120a. * Kkazd*in--u l-futuh. p. 98 ; Baram, p. 213* 

* For full descriptions of sahap, vide Tahaqdt-i-Akhan, ii, pp. 216, 217 ; 
Badaunly ii, p. 103, Akhar-ndmah, ii, p. 316. * KhazdHn’-u'l-futuh p. 98. 

® Gargaj=e. redoubt {Richardson and Johnson’s Dictionary). 

«S«ra’m-M’2-f«tuA,pp.98,99. Ibid. « Barcni, p. 329. ^Dd’udlL9Ba. 
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underground passage or other secret means of escape,^ 
Great care was taken to keep it well stocked with provi- 
sions, and efforts were made to avoid dislocation in the 
normal life of the people.^ 

India, at that time, possessed a large number of hanjaras. 

Provisions whose trade it was to transport corn 

from one place to another. These men 
were encouraged by attractive prices to bring provisions to 
a moving army.^ Besides, so long as the army was within 
the frontiers of the sultanate, it could depend on large stores 
of grain belonging to the State/ Tributary chiefs showed 
their loyalty by bringing provisions when the army was in 
their dominions. In the enemy territory, it had to rely on 
the banjaras^ the local population and sometimes on plunder ; 
but the last was the extreme resort for it tended to frighten 
away the local merchants and the peasants, with the result 
that supplies would ultimately fail. 

The engineering department must have been well 
„ . organized to construct all these forts, 

ngmeers. defensive works, redoubts and war 

engines. Pontoon bridges were ^ thrown over rivers, and 
sometimes when the army was camping, it had to be 
protected with a ditch and even with palisades called 
katgharahs.^ When Islam Shah Sur marched against 
Humayun, he had 150,000 wood-cutters and another 150,000 
men to dig ditches.® Even if these numbers be exaggerated, 
the evidence shows that the department was well manned. 
There was an orthodox method of camping. The choice of 
the site was affected by the facilities for obtaining water, 
grass and firewood. The layout corresponded with the 
battle array. The position of the royal household was just 
behind the fighting forces ; at the back of the royal tents 


Engineers. 


^ A. M., f. 120 ^ 2 . * Idem, f. 119a ; Barani, p- 302. 

* Baranl, p. 304. The hanjdrds are mentioned as karwantyan, i.e., 
nomads. This description applies to the hanjaras who were nomads and 
traded in corn. * This was an old method, vide Siyasat-’namah, p. 91. 

» ‘Afif, p. 232. • Daudi, I 114a. 
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were the armoury^ the transport animals and the camp- 
followers. Thus the sultan and his family were in the 
middle of the entire encampment. If possible, the rear of 
the encampment was protected by a hill or a river.^ In 
case of actual danger, a ditch was dug round the army, 
or the camp might be defended by wagons or wooden 
palisades tied together by chains.^ 

As regards strategy, due regard was paid to the terrain, 

Battle arra wind and sun.^ The arts of ambushing 

a e array. and surprise attacks were studied and 

skilfully applied.'* The disposition of the forces was tradi- 
tional. The centre, the two wings, a vanguard, a rearguard 
were the divisions known in the days of the Prophet.^ To 
these should be added the two jinO^ or flanking parties ; and 
the array known to the sultans of Dehli is complete.^ The 
Suhh^u%^asha mentions that the sultan stood in the centre 
surrounded by the ‘wZama. Before and behind him were 
the archers. The wings were on either side. In front stood 
the elephants protected by iron plates, with towers on their 
backs carrying warriors. The elephants were preceded by 
armed slaves.^ This description, incomplete as it is, sub- 
stantially agrees with the array suggested by the Adah-u'U 
muluk^ which recommends four lines of infantry and archers 
in front with gaps for the cavalry to ride out and give 
battle to the enemy.® These lines would make a solid block 
against sudden attacks ; and being covered by the elephants 
and the archers in the towers, the formation should be 
practically unassailable. It is interesting to note that this 
plan contains the germs of the strategy which Babur 
employed so effectively against Ibrahim Lodi and Rana 
Stnga.® It is needless to add that troops were always 

" A. M., f. 83. » Idem, f. m. ® Idem, it 92, 105. 

^ Idem, ff. 866-88a. * V. K., p. 91. 

* A. M., f. 835. Jindh literally means ‘wings’ ; the right and left wings 

are however called maimanah and maisarah ; hence , jindh really meant 
flanking parties. S, A., p. 76. ® A. M., 1 94a. 

* An Empire-builder of the XVIth Century, pp. 129-132 ; 149-152. 



arranged in serried ran 

The scoots, cdlled talai ah or yazkts, formed an important ' 
part of the army.^ These were light 
troops specially trained to reconnoitre 
and bring news. They had instructions 
not to move in a body, yet to be within reach of one an- 
other; not to seek fight, yet to be able to defend themselves 
and beat a retreat if attacked. They were specially enjoined 
not to flee, for that might cause a general stampede.^ The 
scouts are rightly compared to the eyes of an army; they 
should not be confused with the spies whose business it was 
to go and mix with the enemy and find out his secrets. 

The spies were not soldiers and moved about in various 
disguises to worm out secrets more easily.* Muslim armies 
had ambulances and hospitals from very early times; the 
practice continued under the sultans of Dehli.® Nor was 
the spectacular side neglected. Bands of music were an 
essential part of the equipment of an army.® Firuz Shah 
constructed immense drums which had to be carried on 
elephants.^ Large banners were carried with the army. 

In the beginning the sultans had only two colours : on the 
right were black flags, of Abbasid colour ; and on the left, 
they carried their own colour, red, which was derived from 
Ghor.® Qutb-uM-din Aibak’s standards bore the figures 
of the new moon, a dragon or a lion ; Firuz Shah s flags 
also displayed a dragon.^ This sultan made his banners so 


Scouts, ambulances 
and qurkhdmk. 
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that ^iyath-u’d-din Tughluq’s flag bore Aede^n of a 
fish when he fought the usurper Nasir-ud-din ^usraw; 
this is one of the earliest mentions of mahi-maratth mthe 
history of the sultanate.' Under Muhammad bin Tu^luq 
alEa« was allowed to carry seven flags and an amtr three 
When Firuz Shah gave battle to Shams-u d-din of Bengal, 
there were five hundred flags belonging to the sultan and 
his generals in the army.^ The generals were magnificent y 
dressed. Their usual attire was a Tartar robe with gold 
brocade, with embroidered sleeves or shoulders; they wore 
a four-cornered head-dress inlaid with diamonds and rubies. 
Their hair was plaited in hanging locks with silk tassels. 
They had gold and silver belts wound tightly round their 
waists and they wore shoes and spurs." The soldiers 

wore distinctive clothes which served as uniforms^ to distin- 
guish between friend and foe.^ The zarradkhanah sup- 
plied arrows and missiles and replaced broken weapons. 
The qurBanah w&s the repository of royal standards and 
flags, and the officer in charge of it was styled qurbeg. 
Sometimes there were two qurbegs, one for the right wing, 
another for the left.' Attached to every army was a 
^al^Th-i-barld-i-lashJiar who was the official news- writer and 
sent all reports to the capital.® 

It was considered politic in Muslim lands to prevent the 
predominance of any particular race in 
Personnel. t\iO army, SO that the ruler might not be 

entirely dependent on any one section.® From the very 
beginning, the tribal elements in the army were so well- 
balanced that any one of them, if capably led, could gain 
power. The Khali is established a semi-independent State 
in Bengal ; later they were able to oust the Turks from 


' Tughluq-namah, p. 122. Later mahi-marStib became more common. 
Tankb.-i^»barakshShl, p. 237. ’ S. A., p. 77. * ‘Afif, p. 115. 

* S. A., p. 70. In actual battle they wore coats of mail or jackets 

quilted with cotton. Bctrhpstiy i. p. 180. * A. M. , f . 128h. 

• Baihaqup. 6. ' Ibid., also TdrlMk-i--bi^^^ob^ahi, p. 62. 

“ Baihaqi, p. 544. * Qabus-namah, pp. 171, 172. 



the throne, and were themselves replaced by the Qara- 
winak^ Under ^ ^ M bin Tughlnq the army con- 

sisted of Turks, Khita’is, Persians, Indians and lesser 
elements.^ Even Sher Shah, who was such a patron of 
the Afghans, did not exclude others from his army : he only 
treated Afghans with greater consideration, for he hjad come 
to the throne as the leader of an Afghan revival.^ The 
Hindus very soon obtained military employment. The Ghaz- 
navids gave important military posts to Hindus: there were 
few nobles with so much influence as Tilak, the son of a 
Hindu barber.^ Hindu soldiers fought for the Ghaznavids 
against the Saljuqs.^ Qutb-u’d-din Aibak employed Hindu 
cavalry,® The sultans maintained large numbers of Hindu 
infantry.^ When Malik Chhajju rebelled against jalal- 
u d-din Khalii. large numbers of Hindu cavalrymen offered 
their services to him.® Hindu soldiers fought not only for 
Nasir-u’d-din Khusraw but also for his opponent Ghivath- 
u’d-din Tughluq.® While wrestling and archery were 
prized, great stress was laid on horsemanship, together with 
skill in the use of the lance, the sword and other weapons. 
The smartness of the soldier and the elegance of his personal 
appearance struck foreign observers.^^ 

From very early times the Muslim army was organized on 
a decimal basis.^^ The system persisted 
Organization. under the Ghaznavids, through whom it 

descended to the sultans of Dehli. Bughra ]^an, in his last 
advice to his son, Kaiqubad, describes the military grades. A 
sar^i-^ail had ten horsemen under him ; a stpah-salar direct- 
ed ten ; din amir commanded ten sipah^salars ; a 

* S. Am p. 66; E. and D., iii, p. 576. 

* Baikaqi, pp. 613, 756, etc, 

^ Tartkh^i-Fa^r-u*d-din MubaraksMh, p, 33. 

Dhanuk, kahdr are Hindu castes. 


* Barant ; Minhdj. 

® Sarwdnz, f. 69a. 

^ Idem, p, 756, 

^ Bararii, e.g„ p. 86. 

* Bararii, p. 182, 

® T ughluq-ndmah, pp. 

Chandra on p. 378 ; Muhammad bin Tughluq’i 
mentioned on pp. 422, 423. 

A. Mm f. 130 ; I. B., iii, pp. 118-120 ; S. A.,, p. < 
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malik had authority over ten amt r5 and a Mean's iotces con- 
tained at least those of ten maliks} The existence of the 
decimal system is supported by the accord- 

ing to this book, a had ten thousand horsemen or more, 
a malik had a thousand, an amtr a hundred, and a sipahsaldr 
less.^ Barani repeatedly mentions amtrdn-i-panjdh, amir dm 
i-sadah ^nd amirdnmhazdrah? Khusraw tells us that * five 
famous maZifa’, who formed part of Kaiqubad’s entourage on 
the occasion of his visit to Bughra Khan, ' commanded more 
than a hundred thousand soldiers.’^ This would give more 
than twenty thousand soldiers to each malik. It appears that 
in practice an amzr commanded from fifty to a thousand 
soldiers, and the minimum force under a malik was a thousand 
soldiers. A curious fact is that the title sipah-sdlar, though later 



it denoted no more than a centurion, was, at one time, applied 
to the commander-in-chief and was proudly displayed by the 
great Qutb-u’d-dm Aibakon his buildings.^ Islam Shah Stir 
organized his army under commanders of 50, 150, 200 and 
500. The higher officers were each given five, ten or twenty 
thousand.® Clerks were attached to each division for keep- 
ing accounts and registers. There were other officers whose 
duty was to marshal the troops for review or for battle ; the 
naqzbs shouted orders and the cha’ushes arranged the soldiers 
in lines/ Great attention was paid to the maintenance of 
discipline ; every subordinate was expected to obey his supe- 
rior promptly.® Care was taken to prevent damage to culti- 
vation or property even in hostile country, unless a place was 
given up to plunder,® 

The soldiers’ pay must have varied at different times. 

Under ‘Ala-u’d-din Khalji a fully equip- 
ped cavalryman drew two hundred and 


* Barani, p. 145 ; also mentioned in Fatawa-i-jahanddri, f. 72. 

* S, A., p. 67 ; E, and D., iii, pp. 576, 577, 

^ Baranh e.g., p. 495. ** Qir dn-u's-sa'dain, p. 40. 

® E.g., Athar-u's-sanadid^ plate 17. 

® Da’Udl, f, 103a. T ughluq^ndmah, p. 92; Fatdwd-i--jahdnddr%,i. 180a. 

^ Siydsat-ndmah, p. 112. ® Sdrwdnt, f. 73&. 
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thkty--ioni tankahs pei dinnum} This figure, however, should 
be interpreted in terms of normal prices; because, to get a 
soldier at that figure, the sultan had to regulate prices severe- 
ly. The extravagant Muhammad bin TugUuq paid about five 
hundred tankahs with food, dress and fodder. It is not clear 
if the soldier received dress and food only when he was on 
active service or in normal times as well ; the difference would 
be immaterial towards the end of the reign when the army 
was constantly employed against rebels. The Sub^--uH—asha 
also gives the salaries of the officers : a was paid two 
lakhs of tankahs, a malik fifty to sixty thousand, an amir thirty 
to forty thousand, a sipah^sdldr twenty thousand or so, and 
petty officials received one to ten thousand a year.^ These 
salaries must have been paid in black tankahs. Soldiers were 
paid directly by the State. The nobles were given assign- 
ments during the greater part of the period, but the soldiers 
usually received their pay in cash.^ The systems of assign-^ 
ment and valuation resulted in profit to the nobles who 
often got much more than their official salary."^ The regular 
troops, called wajhts, constituted a standing army ; irregulars; 
called ghair-wajhts, were employed for short periods. Some- 
times payment was made by an order on some local treasury ; 
this cheque was called an itZaq and its holder an itlaqdar. 

This was only a method of payment and had no bearing on 
the status of the soldier.^ Fxruz Sh ah revived the assign- 
ment system for the soldiers to such an extent that he made 
it almost hereditary*^ He even allowed the old and aged 
soldiers to send their relations to musters and campaigns.^ 

It was under the Lodis that the army became tribal and was 
attached to the nobles instead of being under the direct con- 
trol of the sultan.® 

^ Vide Appendix J. * S. A., p. 71. 

® Baranl p. 442 ; E. & D., iii, p. 579. " E. & D., iii, p. 577.^ 

® ‘A /if, pp. 296, 297, 369, 370, etc. Vide Appendix F. 

« *A/if, pp. 95, 96. " idem, p. 303. 

^ Samdn%L%a. > ^ ' 

’ \ ' ' • ' ' ' ' V,', 
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The size of the army varied much from time to time. 

‘Ala-u’d-din Khalji commanded four 
Numbers and hundred and seventy-five thousand 

efficiency. horsemen.^ Muhammad bin Tughluq’s 

cavalry is said to have consisted of nine hundred thousand 
soldiers.® ‘Afif says that Firuz Shah had ninety thousand 
soldiers excluding his slaves.® He recruited a hundred and 
eighty thousand slaves, but several thousand of these were 
employed in civil capacities.* The number of his soldiers 
must, however, have been fairly large to permit the presence 
of eighty thousand in his camp when he advanced for the 
second time on Bengal.® Sher Shah had twenty-five thous- 
and artillerymen at the capital, and several thousand in impor- 
tant forts.® The sultans also possessed a fleet of river boats, 
called bahr, under an amir-i-bahr, which was used mainly for 
police duties and transport.® The efficiency of the army, so 
long as it was under central control, was beyond question. 
Even the nobles who fought Timur at Dehli fought well, and 
the great conqueror did not consider it an easy victory.® The 
tribal hordes of the Lodis were easily swept away by Babur, 
but when properly led by Sher Shah, the Afghan soldiers 
drove out the Mughuls, who could return only when anarchy 
had, once again, replaced central control. 


^ Firishtah, i» p. 200. 

® 'Afif, p. 298 (foot-note) 
® Idem, pp. 144-145. 

^ 'Afif, p. 199. 


» S. A.» p. 66. 

* Idem, p, 270. 

* Mushtdqi, f. 49a, 

® Zafar-namah, ii, p. 109. 
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The ministry for religious affairs was under the sadr-ti'q^ 
sudur who, throughout the period, was 
also the qddt-umumalik, or the chief 
judge of the empire/ His activities as the 5 ad!r will be dis- 
cussed later ; it is necessary first to describe the organization 
of justice. The sultan as the chief enforcer of the Law and' 
head of the State exercised three functions which touched 
the administration of justice in several respects. He was the 
defender of the Faith and the arbitrator in the disputes of 
his subjects : he was the head of the bureaucracy ; he was the 
commander-in-chief of the forces.^ In his first capacity he 
dispensed justice through the diwdn4-qadd ; in his second 
capacity through the diwdn4-mazdlimi while he himself or 
his military commanders sat as a court-martial to try rebels, 
though it was considered necessary to obtain a ruling from 
qualified lawyers.^ Muhammad bin Tughluq, who probably 
had more men executed than all the other sultans of Dehli 
put together, had to organize a separate department called 
dwan-i-siyasat, ioi the number of cases was so large that 
special jurists had to be employed.^ It is significant that 
even he did not condemn a man to death until he had over- 
come the jurists with his arguments. The lawyers would 


Justice. 


^ S. A., p. 72 ; I. B., iii, p. 377. * Vide Chapter II. 

® This has given rise to a misunderstanding that the judicial, military 
and executive functions of the government were not well defined. Actually 
the sultan or his officers acted as a martial court in trying rebels. 

^ Baram, p. 497. 
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less learned monarch, 
two kinds: the mufti, who 
■ ) inquired into facts.* 
officers and clerks called 
It is not on record how far the 
empowered to punish acts of con- 
of war and rebels were 

vi do not seem to have 

of inflicting capital punish- 
were sometimes 
of instructions from 


have had a better chance against a 
This diu'an embraced officers of 
gave the ruling, and the mutafalihts,, who 
In addition, there were executive C— --- 
amirs and mutasarrifs? ^ 

military governors were 

tumacy and rebellion. As prisoners 
often sent to the capital, the governors 
possessed independent powers c. 

ment.*' Enemies and rebels, however, 

executed in the - provinces on receipt i 
headquarters.* 

The diwan-i-mazalim, as an 


organized institution dates 
back to the time of ‘ Ali. The Abbasid 

Diwan-i-ma?aUm. caliphs either themselves gave audience 

or instructed their wazits to do so.^ ^!.°comnlafnK°in 

sidered it the duty of their monarchs to hear complaints m 
pubUc audience.® The Tabaqat-i-Nasiri^miV^ies t^t the 

%wan-i-mazalm ^ presided over by the amtr-i-dad. t^is 
would be true only when the sultan was not ^present in 
person.’' Ibn Battutah says that the sultan heard co - 
plaints every Monday and Thursday. First a suppliant wo^d 

go to one of the ^aiihs who were entrusted with this duty , 

it is interesting to note that Firuz, who later succeeded to 
the throne, was one of them. If the suitor failed to gam 
redress, he could go to the qadi-i-mumalik. The last resort 
was the sultan, access to whom does not seem to have been 
too difficult.® A complaint to the sultan seems to have been 
very effective, for creditors made a point of dunning default- 
ing debtors in front of the palace.® The^ Sub^-uU ash^a gives 
a picturesque' account of a court of mazaUm. The sultan sat 
on a high throne overlaid with gold, surrounded by his body- 

> Barant p 497 ’ 

‘ E g Idem, pp. 322, 504 . ‘Aziz Khummar seems to have ^ 

general authority to deal with suspected rebels by Muhammad bmTu^^q. 
® T Z pp 187-189, ® Political Institutions of the Hindus^ p. i/o- 

7 oiA.oif, * L B.. iii, pp. 288-289. * Jiem, p, 408. 
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guard and officers. The qadl^i-mumdlik set at the mon» 
arch’s side to give him legal advice. When the ushers had 
announced the opening of the court, the suitors stepped 
forward and presented their complaints.^ On days when 
the sultan did not sit in public, the hdjibs received the com- 
plaints and passed them on to the chief hdjib who submitted 
them to the sultan. Under Sikandar Lodi, the waztr presided 
over the mazalim court : the legal advice was given by the 
qdil who was assisted by twelve learned lawyers.® Suppli- 
ants could also present petitions when^the sultan rode out; 
Ibn Battutah mentions the bell in the palace of fitutmish 
with a chain so that any suppliant could ring it.^ 

The had contacts with the departments of 

„ , and mazaZim; but its main concern 

iwran- 2 -< 7 iz. . litigation. It may be said that 

{^ada dealt with common law and siydsat and mazdlim with 
droit administratif. The head of the dtwdn-i^qada was the 
qddl-i^mumdlih also known as qadl^-qudat,^ Under the 
sultans he was almost invariably the 5adr-w’5-5wd«r as well, 
and was one of the most important officials. On account of 
the vety heavy work arising from the nature of his duties, 
he was assisted by e naib who also was an important dignit- 
ary.^ The chief qddi enjoyed a salary of sixty thousand 
tanhahs e yeet under Muhammad bin Tughluq.^ The whole 
legal system and the administration of religious affairs were 
in his charge. He heard appeals from the lower courts and 
appointed the local qadts.^ In the beginning he also sat 
as a court of first instance in Dehli, but later a separate 

^S. A., p. 73. 

* Da'udi, f. 26. The author here uses the word dar-^u'l-adalat. The 
technical terms used by Afghan authors are often misleading, for they 
freely borrow new names for old institutions. The Majdmi'-u%aMkhar 
uses the word maizdlim for the institution under Sher ShSh. (f. 396a.) 

® I. B., iii, p. 165. Idem, p. 393, ® Barant, p. 351. 

« E. & D., iii, p. 578. 

^ rmz4-Khusrawu ii, p. 13. An interesting parallel is found in Alp 
ArsalSn's farmdn appointing a chief qa ^ ; MajmlTak4-murdsildt, f. 8a. 
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gad? was appointed for the capital.V Ibn Battutah was 
appointed to this subordinate office and was given a salary^of 
twelve thousand a year. Since he followed^ mam 

Malik’s system of jurisprudence and as the people of Dehli 
were Hanafis, also because be did not know the language, 
he was assisted by two other qadzs. Great importance was 
attached to the qadt of the capital ; the sultan himself in- 
vested Ibn Battutah with the office and addressed the new 

incumbent as * our lord and master . ^ 

It was considered so necessary to have a qadi in every 
town of any dimensions that the first 
Qadis- administrative business always included 

his appointment.® In the beginning of the Muslim empire, 
the < 7 adrs function was to settle disputes, but later his 
jurisdiction widened considerably and embraced the super- 
vision and management of the property of orphans and 
lunatics, the execution of testamentary dispositions and the 
supervision of he even helped destitute widows to 

find suitable husbands. He was ultimately responsible for 
street maintenance and the prevention of encroachments on 
public thoroughfares or on open spaces.* All contested 

property was to be deposited with the qadl or his nominee. 

It was the duty of the local governors and officials to help 
the qadt in maintaining the dignity of the law and to 
co-operate with him in bringing wrongdoers to their senses. 
The qddts were directly appointed by the centre and were 
completely independent of the governors.’' The qadt was 
to decide by the shar and 'ddah, or in accordance with 
equity and reason depending on ‘analogy.’ Compromise 
of cases was permitted, provided it did not violate the 
law. All Muslims were reliable witnesses except those 
convicted of serious offences or perjury or suspected of 

> Minhaj, p. 220. ’ I. B., iii. pp. 402, 403. “ Mmhaj, p. 117. 

‘J.Z..PP. 183-187. ’^Hidayah.^.'SiS. 

* ‘AlS-u’d-din Rumi’s letter (f. 11a) and Alp Arsalan s letters patent 
(f, 8a) in MaimlTah4-mura$ilat ; also SiyasaUnamaK p. 38. 

"^History of the Saracens^ p. 62 ; rjaz-i-KJmsrawt , ii, p. 13. 
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Amlr-i-dad. 


partiality. The could revise his own judgment on the 
basis of fresh evidence or even of reasoning on his own 
part.^ 

An important officer associated with justice was the 
amtT’-i'-ddd. The amtr--i'-ddd at the 
capital was an important officer and was 
strong enough to take part in high politics, for instance, 
‘All Ismail was the leader of the party which invited 
Iltutmish to claim the throne of Dehli.^ In the absence of 
the sultan, the amlr^i-ddd presided over the court of 
mazdlim ; in the monarch’s presence he was responsible for 
its executive and administrative business.^ Generally a man 
of high rank and of known piety and learning was appointed 
to this post and a large salary was paid to him, for he had 
to try complaints against governors and high commanders.* 
Muhammad bin Tughluq paid his amlrd-dad fifty thousand 
tankdhs. The armr--i-ddd had his assistants in the provinces 
as well as with the army.^ His department played an 
important part in the administration of the courts presided 
over by the qadts. The amlr-i-^dad looked after the execu- 
tive side of justice ; it was his duty to see that the qadts 
decisions were carried out. In these courts he was the 
judge neither of law nor of fact ; his duty was to enforce 
the sentence. If he felt that there had been a miscarriage 
of justice, he could either draw the attention of the qddl 
to the fact or delay the execution of the decision until the 
matter was reconsidered by a fuller or a higher court.^ The 
amlr-i-dad was also responsible for the proper mainten- 
ance of mosques, bridges and public buildings, also of the 
city walls and gates. He controlled the kotwdl, the police 
and the mulitasihP His office kept copies of the documents 

* ‘Umar’s letters patent, J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 307-326, 

* Tdnkh-i-Mubdrak^hdht, p. 16 ; Minhdj, p. 170. 

^ Minhdj, pp. 27A-276; Raverty omits the important word 'mazdlim’ 
from his translation. Also, A. M„ ff. 44-46. 

^ A. M., ff. 44h-46&. * E.g*, Minhdj, p. 188 ; Barant, pp. 358, 361. 

« A. M., ff. 44&-45&. ’ Idem, ff. 45h, 46a. 
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registered with the qa*; it was his duty to forbid a 

covenant which transgressed the law. . 

The cases arising out of disputes between non-Muslim 
subjects were decided in the ordinary 

Inter-religious dis- courts: only the decision was based on 
putes. customary law. Cases between Muslims 

and non-Mualima were decided acceding to principles of 
eauity. Very few cases between Hindu litigants would 
come to the courts, for the village panchayats innctiomd 
down to the British period and the caste panckayats axe 

Dotent even to-day. ri 

More important than the organization of law-courts was 
the spirit which governed them, the 
The spirit of justice. prophet is reported to have said that 
a moment spent in the dispensation of justice is better than 
seventy years of devotion.^ “Dominion can subsist in spite 
of misbelief,” says the Siyasat-namah, but it cannot endure 
with the eristence of injustice.”V No government could 
in the Middle Ages, succeed completely in wiping out 
corruption and injustice, but the sultanate provided a well- 
organized department of justice ; by making all proceedings 
public and dividing responsibility and power anaong diffcrem 
officials, it established an effective system of checks and 
balances. The officials were generally chosen for tlmir 
learning as well as piety, and there can be little doubt that 
most of them approached their work in a spirit of devotion. 
When ‘Ala-u d-din Sbalji appointed a chief as a 

reward for general services and not for character, it proved 
very unpopular.’ Some sultans set a high example of 
justice. Balban inflicted the extreme penalty on a governor 
who was guilty of murder when he was drunk ; Muhammad 
bin Tughluq appeared as a defendant in a qadt’s court and 
after the case had been proved against him insisted on the 


»A. M., f.45a. 

® Siyasat-namah^ p. 8* 

® Idem, p. 352. 


® Nihdyat-u'l’arabp p. 33. 
^ Barani, p. 44. 
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penalty.^ Indeed Ibn Battutah mentions severaL occasions 
when this harsh monarch showed great humility and res- 
pect for law. Once a noble made a complaint before the 
qddz that the sultan had executed his brother uniustly; 
the sultan appeared unarmed before thel^ai^ having walked 
to the court, and saluted the judge with great respect. The 
case went against the monarch who compensated the noble. 
The qddz had been instructed not to rise when the sultan 
entered the court. On another occasion a man complained 
that the sultan owed him money; the monarch appeared 
before the qddz and paid the debt.^ Firuz Shah did not 
hesitate to execute a favourite who was found guilty of 
murder; nor did he allow a high State official to escape 
capital punishment for murdering an obscure student who 
tutored his children and was guilty of a love intrigue with 
a woman in the nobleman’s palace.^ The sultan showed 
this severity in spite of his abhorrence of capital punish- 
ment.^ When Jalal-u’d-din Khalji wanted Sayyidi Maula 
who was suspected of conspiracy and high treason to 
vindicate himself by walking through fire, the lawyers 
vetoed the idea by saying that fire did not distinguish 
between the innocent and the guilty. The sultan bowed 
before the decision, though he instigated and connived at 
the Sayyidi’s murder. Though everyone believed in the 
truth of the allegation, the sultan’s action proved unpopu- 
lar.^ It is true that there are actions of illegal tyranny 
on record, but they contravene the real spirit of the 
government. ' 

The muhtasib was expected to suppress illegal practices 
and punish the wrongdoers ; he was 
regarded as the defender of public 
decency and the protector of the rights of the weak against 


Hisbak 


^ Baranl, pp. 40, 44, 45 ; I. B., iii, p. 285. 

® L B., iii. pp. 285, 286. « ‘Afif. pp. 503-508. 

* Tabaqat-i-Akharl, i, pp. 238, 239 

® Barant^ pp. 211, 212. 'Jsam% believes that Sayyadi Maula was executed 
without the sultan’s knowledge ; p. 210. 
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the strong.^ It was his duty to see that public prayers were 
conducted properly ; that no one was found drunk in public 
places ; that intoxicating liquors and drugs were not manu- 
factured or sold publicly; that no one practised fraud or 
cheated others.^ He stopped gambling, illegal marriages and 
acts of indecency,^ Another duty was to compel debtors to 
pay their debts, provided they accepted the obligation and 
had the capacity to pay. If the defendant denied the debt 
or the capacity to discharge it, the matter would go to the 
gddi, for the muiktasib was not a judge.^ The jurists limit 
his jurisdiction to cases arising out of wrongdoing only ; he 
could intervene in the matter of debts only to the extent of 
preventing wilful and mischievous non-payment. He could 
not intervene in contracts and business transactions as well, 
unless it was an evident case of fraud. Another important 
difference between the functions of the qddl and the 
muhtasih was that the latter possessed spontaneous power of 
intervention, whereas the qddl could not act unless litigants 
appealed to him. The muhtasih was an executive officer ; 
the qddl a judge.^ It was the muhtasiVs duty to protect 
slaves and servants from maltreatment. He stopped 
masters from exacting too much work from their servants ; 
his protection extended to domestic animals as well, so 
that they were not over-loaded, made to work beyond 
their capacity or cruelly treated.® He arranged for the 
nursing and bringing up of foundlings.’' School-masters 
who beat their pupils severely were reprimanded or even 
punished.® He looked after public utilities : water supply, 
city walls, the amenities for travellers and the maintenance 

^ Khaza in-u Ufutuh, p. 18; J. Z., pp. 189, 190; Siy^aUnamah, p. 39; 
Ahkam-u's-sultaniyah, pp. 527, 528. * Ahkam-u s-sultaniyah, pp. 239-241. 

® Ihid ; also, Fatdwd-i-jahdndari, ff. 8, 9. 

^ AKkam-u s-sultaniyah, pp. 228-230; V. K., pp. 292-296. 

» V.’ K, pp. 292, 296 ; J.R, A.S., 1916, pp. 77-101. 

® Proleg., p. 196; J. Z., pp. 189, 190 ; Ahkdm-u s-sultaniyah, pp. 243, 244 
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of public bmidmgs alike received his attention.^ He looked 
after thoroughfares ; ordered the demolition of houses likely 
to collapse ; controlled the height of new buildings to ensure 
privacy to the neighbours; and stopped any action which 
might cause annoyance or discomfort.^ He inspected boats 
before they set sail to ensure that they were safe and not 
overloaded.^ In short, the muhtasib was responsible for the 
smooth running of civil life in a city. 

The muhtasib has often been called the censor of public 
.. morals ; this appellation is correct to the 

Public morals. 

infringement of the law. He was, however, not given the 
power of violating the privacy of homes ; nor was he allowed 
to spy on others. He was concerned only with flagrant 
violations and open misdemeanours.* The State gave the 
muhtasib every help in performing this duty and placed a 
small civil force at his disposal.^ Apart from the religious 
necessity of maintaining morals, it was soon discovered that 
a people situated as the Muslims were in India could not 
be allowed to grow lax in its ethical and spiritual conduct 
without endangering the very existence of the sultanate. 
We read from the beginning that the sultans appointed qddts 
and muhtasibs in every town where they decided to post a 
Muslim garrison or establish a Muslim colony.® At intervals 
chroniclers mention interference on the part of the sultans 
with new customs which were considered to be un-lslamic or 
degrading; and the stronger the sultan, the greater was his 
interest in the moral and religious life of his people. Balban 
is reported to have considered an efficient hisbah a primary 
necessity of good government ; ‘Ala-u’d-dxn Khalji rigorous- 
ly suppressed drinking, gambling and other indecencies; 
Muhammad bin Tughluq inflicted punishment on such trans- 


^ Ahkam-u's-sulfaniy ah, pp. 243, 244. 

* J. Z., pp. 189, 190 ; ProUg., p. 196. ’ Ihid. 

* AIfkdm-u's-sultaniyah, pp. 243, 244. ' Siyasat-namah, p. 39. 

« E.g.. Minhaj, p. 175 ; ‘UM, p. 288 ; I. B.. iii, p. 326. 
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gressors with his wonted severity,^ ‘Ala-u’d-din ascribed 
the contumacy of his nobles and their military inefficiency to 
the laxity in the morals of his people ; otherwise the severity 
against smugglers and sellers of intoxicants, the prohibition 
of pleasure parties, the deterrent punishment of adultery 
would be meaningless.* The Qxalji monarch was face to 
face with rebellion at home and the menace of Mongol 
invasion; the first measure to meet that danger was the 
moral regeneration of his people. It was fortunate that he 
was helped in his work by the presence in Dehli at that time 
of a man of great spiritual strength and influence, the saint 
Nizam-u’d-din.* Khusraw speaks highly of ‘Ala-u’d-din’s 
}},ishah\ indeed, as will be shown later, most of his special 
measures amounted to a more efficient organization of 
the diwan-i-riydsat.* Sultan Gbiyath-u’d-din Tughluq main- 
tained at a high level of efficiency.* In his son’s 

reign Ibn Battutah was impressed with the strict way 
in which the observance of religious rites was enforced 
at the court.® The mu^tasib under Muhammad bin Tu^luq 
was an officer of great dignity and drew a salary of eight 
thousand tankahs? The sultan in person acted, at times, as 
the mubtasib, and examined Muslims on elementary rules of 
Islam. If they failed to satisfy him, they were punished. 
He regarded wilful neglect of prayers a heinous crime and 
great was the chastisement of the transgressors.® A lady 
belonging to the royal family was found guilty of adultery 
and stoned to death.® The sultan inflicted the punishment 
of eighty stripes and three months’ solitary confinement on 
drunkards.'® Firuz, whose adherence to the Faith was 
equally staunch, could not have relaxed the ibtisdb; indeed 
he himself tells us how he prohibited women from frequent- 


^ Baram, PP- 35, 41, 72, 285, etc. ; S. A., p. 68. 

* Idem, pp. 285, 296, 386 ; "Isdmi, pp. 305, 306. 

® Idem, pp. 341-348. * KJmzdHn-u'Ufutuh, pp. 18, 19. 

® Barani, p. 441. * I. B., iii, pp. 286-288. 

’ S. A„ p. 72. » 1. B., iii, pp, 286-288. 

® Idem, iii, p. 292. Idem, iv, p. 52. 
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ing the tombs of saints, a practice which he considered 
illegal and undesirable.^ We do not hear much about the 
activities of this department during the anarchy which 
followed. Sultan Sikandar Lodi, whose interest in religious 
matters and whose zeal for Islam were exceptional, must 
have strengthened hisbah even more than other organs of 
government. He, for instance, prohibited the custom of 
carrying the nezahs from various parts of the country to the 
tomb of the warrior-saint, Salar Masud Ghazi.^ He also 
revived Firuz Shah’s ordinance that women should not visit 
tombs. 

An important function of the muhtasib was to maintain 
purity of doctrine and to discourage 
Religious opinion. heresy.^ He, therefore, kept an eye on 

the preacher as well as the pedagogue. The Karmathians 
carried bloodshed and slaughter into the^chief mosque of the 
empire in the reign of Radiyah, and had "to be suppressed by 
orthodox in self-defence.^ Khusraw mentions another 


^ Futuhat-i’Ftruzshdhi, ff. 303a, 304&, 

* Dd:Udl f. 24a ; Tahaqdt-uAkbarl i, p. 336. 

* Fatdwd-i-jahdnddn, f. 9a ; Sociology of Islam^ i, pp. 369, 370. 

^ Vide Chapter II. 

g Khazd'in-ul-futuh P- 21. Read Professor Hodivala's notes, on pp. 
282-283 and 342 in Studies in Indo- Muslim History. 

« Vide Chanter II. " Bada'unl i, pp. 394-409. 
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. to see that the dhimmis did not violate the terms they had 
accepted at the time of the conquest ; he was equally respon- 
sible for keeping the Muslims faithful to the covenant.V 
When Sikandar Lodi was carried away by his zeal and 
wanted to destroy an old temple and stop Hindu pilgrims 
from bathing in the sacred water, he^ was prevented by 
Malik-u’l-‘ulama ‘Abd-u’llah Ajodhani who risked ^is life to 
safeguard the rights of the dhimmis} The Hindus were not 
allowed to wear the dress peculiar to the doctors of Muslim 
Law.^ The solitary instance of a Muslim ruler objecting to 
the preaching of Hindu doctrines to Muslims and converting 
them to Hinduism was of Firuz Shah who inflicted severe 
punishment on a Brahman who had not only persuaded some 
Muslims to join him in idol- worship but even induced a 
Muslim woman to denounce Islam."^ No ruler, however, 
interfered with religious propaganda by the Hindus among 
their own people ; the contact with Islam brought about a 
great Hindu revival headed by the leaders of the Bhaktl 
movement who have left a legacy of beautiful poetry as well 
as of mystical devotion. Kabir^was not the only Muslim to 
be deeply affected by the teachings of the Bhakti schools; 
there is no mention of any attempt to prevent the preaching 
of this Hindu doctrine among the Muslims, some of whom 
even accepted it and became the disciples of Hindu religious 
teachers.^ Muhammad bin Tughluq invited yogis to his 
private audience and took great interest in their practices.® 
The muhtasib, as the protector of the interests of the 
mwan-i-riyasat. people, supervised the markets and 

inspected weights and measures ; he 
punished those who possessed inaccurate balances or who 
adulterated food.^ The control of the market, however, was ^ 

^ J. pp. 189, 190. * DSm, f. 19. 

® Figh-i-Ftruzshahi, ff. 418-421. * "Aftf, pp, 379-382. 

® Ckaitanya's Pilgrimage and Teachings, pp. 225-229. Also, Aspects of 
Bengal Society, p. 99. ® Gibb’s Ihn Battutah, p. 226. , 

^ Siyasat-ndmak, p. 49 ; J. R.A.S., 1916 ; Ahkam-u's^sultaniyak, pp. 239-241 ; 

J, Z-, pp. 189, 190 ; Fatdwd4-’jahandariy ff. 91-92. 
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mostly delegated to a subordinate officer, called a ra'is, who 
was also responsible for fixing a fair price, so that the 
interests of the producer as well as those of the consumer 
were safeguarded.^ He, therefore, required a full and expert 
knowledge of the market as well as a fair understanding of 
the laws of supply and demand.^ This department was called 
th^ dMmH-riydsat, also, 'adl? Under the Caliphate, the 
mu diTs duty was to register deeds, and to inform the courts 
of a man’s antecedents when he appeared as a witness."^ This 
function was transferred to the ddd’~bek under the sultans, 
so the term ‘adZ came to be applied to the functions of the 
dtwdn-^i-riydsat The importance of trade was recognized 
from the establishment of the sultanate ; Qutb-u’d-din 
Aibak instructed, his governors to encourage commerce.* 
The office of ra'is existed from the start, so some kind 
of price control was always maintained; but probably 
these officers actively intervened only when guilds of traders 
or craftsmen exploited their virtual monopoly to the detri- 
ment of the people. Iii view of this knowledge, it is easier 
to understand ‘Ala-u’d-din Khalji’s success in bringing 
prices down to a certain level and maintaining them there. 
The diwan^i’-riydsat was an efficient instrument of economic 
control. ‘Ala-u’d-din’s greatness lies not in forging the 
instrument but in developing it and increasing its efficiency. 
He raised the value of the bullion in his treasury by reduc- 
ing the prices of commodities and stabilizing them at a low 
level. His choice of a ra*ts was fortunate, because he was 
fully acquainted with the market, was efficient and exceed- 
ingly strict. The sultan, however, did not leave the working 
of the scheme entirely in the hands of Ya‘qub, the new ra*is^ 
but took pains to keep himself in touch with the work. A 
large number of inspectors were employed to enforce the 


Siyasat-ndmah^ p. 49 ; Fatdwd'’i’'jakdnddnt ff. 91a-92a. 

A. M., f. 46a ; Fatdwd-Hahdnddn^ ff. 91a-92a. 

Barani, p. 385 ; Baihaqt^ p. 352 ; Khaza in-u*l-futuk, pp. 17, 22. 
Proleg., ii, xxxii, ® Tdj. f. 72a. 
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the control of supply, transport and demand, the Stat 
succeeded in fixing and establishing a lower price for Jam. 
Similar steps were taken to fix the prices _ 

ties Just as there was the mandwi for the trade in corn, 
the sultan erected a big market called sardi 
and other commodities of that kind were sold. Here the 
main difficulty was that the State was not m the saij pri- 
vileged position as in the corn trade ; it neither could hold 
the main supply in its hands, nor could it fix the P ^ 
the source, for some of these commodities were imported. 


■ Barant, pp 


. 316-319 ; ‘Isam. p. 307. 
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These factors must certainly have been taken into con- 
sicieration in fixing prices. The supply was ensured by 
registering the merchants and giving them money to keep 
the market well stocked. The next step was to cut down 
the demand by rationing the goods, so that no one could buy 
without a licence from the ra’ix which was granted in 
accordance with a fixed scale. This drastic reduction in 
demand must have affected the limited medieval market 
considerably and brought down prices.^ Indeed economy 
was the watchword in ‘Ala-u’d-din’s reign; the sultan is 
accused of niggardliness in dealing with men of learning and 
talent. The same measures of economy were forced on his 
people, not just for caprice, but in the highest interests of 
the people.^ The sultan took similar steps to ensure a cheap 
supply of horses for his troops ; here the broad classification 
into grades could not be worked in practice without an 
expert and impartial adjudicator. The monarch often 
inspected the horses himself and punished the dealers who 
were found guilty of charging prices which disagreed with 
the fixed schedule. The general result of all these steps 
was that the sultan succeeded in reducing prices to the 
desired level ; his treasury sufficed not only to finance 
defensive measures against the Mongols but also to fit out 
conquering expeditions to the Deccan which brought more 
wealth.^ ‘Ala-u’d-din’s system ceased under Qutb-u’d-din 
Mubarak Shah, not only because the latter was incapable 
of sustained effort but also because he was not faced with 
the same problems; yet the diwdn’-i-riydsat continued to 
function. After the anarchy, when Sikandar Lodi put the 
government on a sound basis, we find him interested in the 
question of prices ; he read daily market reports submitted 
from the various parts of his dominions/ His interest in 
commerce is shown by the fact that he established a new 
standard of weights and measures which endured Jong after 


Baram, pp, 304-319 ; KhazaHn-u%futuk, pp. 22-24 ; 32^». 

Barant^ pp. 365, 366. ^ Idem^ pp. 312-314 ; 340-341. ^ Bd vdi^ f. 25a, 
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Police, 


him. The Stirs also maintained the diwan-’i-riyasati lM 
who rose to the supreme command of the troops under ‘Adli, 
was at one time the superintendent of markets,^ The fact 
that prices were very low and commodities plentiful under 
the Lodis and yet the department of 'adl continued to 
function shows how deeply rooted the institution was in the 
sultanate of Dehli.^ 

/ The routine duties of the police department were per- 
formed by the kotwaU he corresponded 
roughly to the $d^ib-i-shurtah of the 
Caliphs. The kotwdVs force patrolled the city at night and 
guarded the thoroughfares. The kotwdl ected in co-opera- 
tion with the inhabitants; he appointed a leading man as 
warden in every quarter who was responsible for seeing that 
no criminals were harboured by the people. The kotwdl 
maintained a register of the inhabitants of every quarter, 
kept himself informed of their activities and means of liveli- 
hood, and took cognizance of every new arrival and depar- 
ture.^ The kotwdl also acted as a committing magistrate.^ 
He was not a military officer and his force was essentially 
civil in character; though when the term was applied to 
the military commandant of a fort, it implied civil as well 
as military authority.^ The criminal code was severe and 
the punishments were deterrent. Sometimes, in cases of 
rebellion or some disgraceful behaviour, the criminal was 
paraded in the city A rebel’s life and property were at the 
mercy of the sultan : as this was well known, a rebel took 
the risk with his eyes open.^ However, it was ‘Ala-u’d-dm 
Khalil who first introduced in Dehli the pernicious system 
of punishing a rebel’s family.® 1 he penal code of the shar' 
was applied to the crimes which came under the jurisdiction 


^ ’^baqdt-i-Akbaru ii, p. 119, * Da^udi, it 24a, 63^>. 

® A'm-uAkhari, Book iii, IV. Some functions changed under the 
Mughuls. ^ V. K., pp. 226. 227 ; History of the Saracens, pp. 63, 419. 

® £,g.. Bar ant pp. 135-136; for Kotwal as a military commandant, vide, 
idem., p. 302, ; ; : 

® £.g., Baranl, p. 108. , , , E.g., idem, p. 276. ® 


Idem. p. 253. 
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of the Qddi, ,T!oTtuxe to exact a confession was unknown 
before ''Ala«ud“din. Kh^^^ ; Firuz Shah stopped it.^ Under' ; 
the latter sultan, 'an inquest .was held on the death of a 
stranger and a document was drawn up with the signatures 
of the leading men of the locality to ensure that there had 
been no foul play.^ As Firuz does not claim this as one of 
his reforms, the system probably existed before him. 

Sometimes one man held two or even more of the offices 
discussed in this chapter; this was more common in smaller 
towns. 



* Futu^t^-i'-FiTuzsJuzht, f* 299. 

* Tdn^-i-Mubarakshahh PP* 140, 141. 
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CHAPTER IX 


RELIGIOUS AFFAIRS, EDUCATION AND 
PUBLIC WORKS 


A State governed by the canonical law in the essential 
departments of its life naturally attached 
Religious affairs. great importance to the ministry of reli- 
gious affairs. The sadr-u"s-sudur was a highly venerated 
official who not only enjoyed great prestige but also exercised 
much power. Generally the qddl-i-mumdlik combined with 
his duties as the chief judge of the empire the office of the 
chief sadr: thus the same man presided over both dwdn-i- 
risdlat and dtwdn-‘i‘'qadd} As head of the former, he appoint- 
ed the religious preachers and imdms to lead prayers and 
manage the mosques of the realm. These men had generally 
been trained at some college in theology : though they were 
not ordained or admitted to any organized priesthood. They 
do not appear to have been graded for purposes of service or 
payment. Sometimes the offices oi qadd, imdmat 

and hisbah were given to one man ; this naturally happened 
more often in the earlier days of the sultanate when theMuslim 
population jn some towns was limited to a small garrison.^ 
The imdms and other officials of the same nature were mostly 
remunerated by assignments of land. The offices of the 
qddt^i’-mumdlik ziid sadr^u s^sudur were given to the same 
man because offices of a religious and legal nature were often 
concentrated in the hands of single individuals in the empire 
and it was considered desirable that these men should deal 

^ E.g., I. B., iii, p. 393 ; S. A., p. 72 ; Baranl, p. 580. For dlwan-i-risalat 
vide Barant, p. 374 : also Chapter V. 

^ Minhdj, p, 175 ; SiydsaUmmah Al. 
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Education. 


with one chief. Besides, the functions of zqadi have always 
been considered religious by nature, and it seemed only 
natural that the chief qddl should also be the chief religious 
dignitary of the State. The provincial also acted as 

5a(ir5 in their respective areas. 

The most important function of the sadr-u* s-sudur was to 
recommend men of learning and merit to 
the sultan for State stipends, so that they 
might devote themselves to the pursuit of knowledge.^ This 
patronage gave the chief sadr great influence over education 
as well as public opinion, for both pulpit and chair were 
controlled by men in the service of the State. There is, 
however, no instance on record of the sultan being able to 
influence the opinion of the 'ulamd on any point of law. The 
exaltation of the royal authority had begun under the Abba- 
sids ; the *ulamd of the sultanate can be accused only of lack 
of originality in the interpretation of the Muslim law in the 
realm of politics. In every other respect they showed a 
sturdy independence. It was a qddi who boldly criticized 
‘Ala-u’d-din Khalji’s government; another doctor of the 
sacred law protected the rights of the dhimmts when Sikan- 
dar Lodi’s zeal was carrying him away. ^ The sadr-u s-sudur 
was not so much controller of opinion as guardian of learning. 
It was, therefore, considered necessary to give the office to a 
man whose piety was above question ; when a less worthy 
appointment was made, it caused a great scandal.^ In no 
other way was education controlled by the State. It is true 
that the muhtasib was responsible for the purity of doctrine ; 
but his authority was exercised only to prevent disruptive 
heresy, Barani complains of * the heretic Sa‘d, the logician^ 
‘Ubaid, the misbelieving poet and Najm-i-Intishar, the 
philosopher ’ who had exerted bad influence on Muhammad 
bin Tughluq ; it is obvious that their views must have been 
unorthodox in the extreme, yet lio one seems to have molested 


^ E.g , , Barani, p. 580. 
® Barani, pp. 298, 352. 


* Baranii pp. 289*"296 ; Da'udi, f , 19. 
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them} There are few instances of prosecution for Heretical 
views ; these only took place when such preachers became a 
apolitical danger. The colleges were free to manage their 
own affairs ; their sources of income were large endowments. 
The students were charged no fees ; they were supported by 
the college. The madrasah in the days of the sultana te was 
the repository of all that was best in the arts and sciences of 
the Middle Ages. Indeed the sultanate of Dehl! was the 
preserver of all that was left of Islamic culture and learning 
in the East after the Mongol cataclysm. At that time the 
Muslim empire of India was in the vanguard of human 
progress, not a fallen wayfarer abandoned by the caravan to 
muse on its past glories. 

The splendour of the Mughul Empire has dimmed the 
memory of the greatness of the sultanate 
A culture State. of Dehli ; human imagination often likes 

to create a contrast for the sake of effect. The sultanate 
was by no means a less enthusiastic patron of art and letters; 
it deserves the title of a culture State just as much as the 
empire of the Great Mughul. The sultans, irrespective of 
their idiosyncracies, were keen supporters of learning and 
culture. Lack of space forbids an attempt to present here 
a cultural history of the sultanate even in brief outline, nor 
is this the proper place for it; but it is necessary to give some 
indication of the interest taken by the State in the enlighten- 
ment of the people. 

The Ghaznavid dynasty did not forget the great traditions 
_ , . of Mahmud; it maintained a brilliant 

e egmnmg. enlightened court at Labor, which 

became famous as a centre of Islamic culture. The Lufed&- 
u%albdh gives a long list of famous scholars and poets 
who adorned the Ghaznavid court in the Panjab ; of these 
there are some whose fame remains undimmed by the 
passage of time.^ Abul-Faraj-a’r-Runi, Mas ud-i-Sa‘d-i- 


Tfae beginning. 
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^ Taj, f. 73b. ® Idem, £ 65a. 

^TdrlMk-i-FaMkr^ud-din Muhdrak^dh, pp. 51, 52. Lak-baMksk- one 
who bestows lacs (a iac=100,000) ; pll-baMlsh^one who bestows elephants, 
^ E. & D., iii. p. 383. ® Minhdj, p. 166. ® Tabaqdt-i-Akhari, i, p. 59. 

’ Idem, u p. 64. * Firi^tak, u p. 117. ® Cf. Khusraw 

BadSwSn is probably a poetic form of BadS’un; Muhmarah is also read as 
Mutmaxah, Badaunl, i, p. 70. Firtsh^h, i, pp. 131t 132. 




Salman and Sanal will live as long as Persian is read and 
understood. The Ghorids were the successors of the 
Ghaznavids and inherited the tradition of learning. The 
sultanate of Dehli was not founded by savages ; men who could* 
conceive and build the screen in the Masjid-i-Quwwat-ul-Islam 
were no barbarians. Indeed, Qutb-u’d-din Aibak was as 
particular about the style of the announcement of a victory as 
he was enthusiastic about the actual conquest^ He spent the 
scanty leisure snatched from the conduct of arduous cam- 
paigns in the company of men of learning and distinction.^ His 
generosity to poets and litterateurs earned him the titles of 
lak-hakksh and ytUboMish? His successor, Iltutmish, built a 
college in Dehli, which was later repaired by Firuz Shah.* 
The court became an asylum for the learned who were driven 
from their homes by the Mongols and gathered lustre from the 
new-comers.^ The famous Ruhani took refuge at Dehli and 
wrote famous odes in the sultan’s hpnour.*^ Another poet was 
Malik Taj-u’d-din Rezah, the dahlr4-WldsJ It was in this 
sultan’s reign that ‘Awfi wrote his famous J awdmi ~u%hikdydt 
and dedicated it to the prime minister, Nizam-u’l-mulk 
Muhammad ibn-i-abi Sa‘d Junaidi.® Under the sultan’s 
successors thrived Shihab-i-Muhmarah, to whose merit the 
great Khusraw bears testimony.^ 

The number of refugees grew very large under Balban 
and included a crowd of writers, poets, 
litterateurs, artists and men of skill.*® 
The sultan took his meals in the company of the learned ; in 
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spite of his great regard for his dignity as a monarch, he i 
visited men of learning in their own hoosesd Barani gives 
a long list of professors who lectured in various colleges and 
whose names were illustrious in those days; no branch of 
knowledge known to the medieval world was unrepresented 
in the city of Dehli which, long before, had rightly earned 
the title of Qubbat-u’l-Islam.^ Philosophers, physicians and 
astronomers jostled jurists, mathematicians and theologians 
in the assemblies of the capital. Musicians of note and well- 
known comedians brightened the pleasure parties of princes 
and nobles.^ The beloved martyr prince Muhammad’s court 
was long remembered in the annals of the sultanate ; in his 
lifetime it was as famous in Pars and Khurasan as in Bengal 
and Hindustan. Amir Khusraw and Hasan shed lustre on 
the prince’s entourage.'* The profligate Kaiqubad did not 
discontinue patronage of learning ; but his example was not 
likely to encourage any earnestness of purpose.^ 

Of different calibre was Jalal-u’d-din Firuz Khalii whose 

reign was a worthy precursor of the i 
e — a 31 s. literary glories of his nephew’s regime. 

The old sultan himself, like several Muslim rulers, wrote 
poetry of some merit ; his personal retinue contained men 
like the iiPmortal Khusraw. Malik Sa‘d-u’d-din, the logician ; 
Tai-i-Khatib. the historian and political writer.® ‘Ala-u’d- 
din was singularly fortunate in the brilliance of his reign. 
The need which drove him to his great economic policy has 
led some historians to accuse him of niggardliness ; yet he 
paid regular emoluments to the learned men of bis empire, 
though on a reduced scale. Allowance should be made for 
the fact that a tankah bought much more in his reign than 
under normal conditions.^ No branch of religious or secular \ 
science was neglected at Dehli ; Barani gives the names of 

^ Barani pp. 46, 47. * Idem, pp. 110-112. ® Ibid. ^ Barani PP- 67-68. 

® Kaiqubad patronized Khusraw and Sawl, vide Qir'dn^u'ssa'dain, in- 
troduction ; Barani p. 195. 

^Barani pp. 198-200 ; FiHshtak^ i, p. 156 ; T arlkh-i-M ubdrahskdhl p, 65 
^ Barani p. 365, Chapter VIU, 
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forty-six professors in different subjects who excelled, accord- 
ing to the historian, any man in Turkistan, Persia, Turkey 
or Egypt. Foreigners of distinction in their own lands dis- 
covered that they had yet to learn a great deal at DehlL 
Barani devotes more than fourteen pages to distinguished 
scholars and artists ; the list contains pedagogues, poets, 
preachers, philosophers, physicians, astronomers and histo- 
rians. Amir Khusraw wrote some of his best works in this 
reign. Another famous poet was Amir Hasan Sanjari, who 
was styled the Sa‘di of India. There were several other 
authors whose works have mostly perished. Of the historians 
Amir Arsalan Kohi and Kabir-u’d-din have been mentioned ; 
the latter is reported to have written an official history of 
‘Ala-u’d-din’s reign which has unfortunately not survived. 
Nor were music and such arts as calligraphy neglected ; some 
artists are mentioned by name. The sultan himself took a 
pride in the brilliance of his court and the enlightenment of his 
people.* Qufb-u’d-din Mubarak Shah could compose verse ; 
he increased the scholarships and emoluments which had 
been curtailed in his father’s time.* 

Ghiyath-u’d-din Tu^luq took a personal interest in the 
scholars of his reign and was generous 
in helping them.^ Nothing could, how- 
ever, equal the extravagance of his son, 
Muhammad, the stories of whose generosity sound almost 
fabulous ; but they are based on authorities whose evidence 
cannot be questioned. Barani records a list of some of 
his gifts, a justification for his remark that the sultan gave 
so much that the recipient was left wondersttuck. The 
fame of this generosity reached the four comers of the 
Muslim world and drew the talent of distant countries to 
DehlL* The sultan was himself a great scholar : he possessed 


Muhammad bin 
Tughluq. 


^Barani, PP- 352-368; Firishtah, i, pp. 213-217; Kabir-u’d-dm’s book 
i w' mentioned as TarihhA-iahan&trt in Tarikh-i-^aniinah. f, 359h, 

® Tabaqat’-i-Akbari, i, p. 76 ; Barani, p. 382 ; Firishtah, i, p. 220. 


* Barani, p. 435. 


‘ Idem, pp. 460-462 ; Firishtah, i, p. 236. ^ 
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an extensive knowledge of the Persian classics, Islamic his- 
tory, philosophy, mathematics and astronomy. He was a 
learned physician who practised the experimental method.* 
His regular companions were philosophers and scholars with 
whom he held constant discussions ; there were few who 
could withstand his penetrating cross-examination.^ In 
addition to the sciences, the sultan had a great passion for 
poetry. He himself was a poet; he possessed undoubted 
powers of criticism and appreciation.^ The most famous 
poet of his reign was Badr-i-Chach whose odes are read even 
to-day. He is said to have composed a Shdh-ndmah, which 
has now perished, containing thirty thousand couplets re- 
counting the exploits of his patron.^ The Riydd-u* t-tahirin 
records a characteristic anecdote. When the poet ‘Ubaid 
Zakani came to Dehli and read the first couplet of his pane- 
gyric, the sultan cried, “No more! the treasury may not 
possess the money to reward thee for all thy couplets.” He 
then ordered purses full of gold to be piled round the poet 
right up to the poet’s head and all this money was given to 
him in reward.^ Ibn Baptutah records similar instances of 
the sultan’s extravagant patronage of letters.® Music was 
well represented at the court where singers and dancers 
graced the banquets.^ What a pity that such a great patron 
of learning and art should have been the cause of the undoing 
of his great capital through his effort to establish another 
metropolis in the south I The sultan relented too late. When 
he tried to revive the past glories of learning, he could not 
succeed.^ 

Firuz, who once again brought peace and prosperity to 
the remaining part of the empire, devoted 
e ec ipse. himself to repairing old colleges and esta- 

blishing new ones. He put these institutions on a firm basis by 






* Baranu pp. 463, 464 ; Firisktak, i, p. 237. 

* Baram, pp. 464-465. ® Firi^tah^ i, p. 237. 

* Bada'unu i, p. 241 ; Mira't-^i'^jahan^numa says the Shah-namdk had 


35,000 couplets (f. 440S). 

pp. 243-257.- 


^ Riyad-u^tahirin, f. 600<2. 

^ Idem, iii, p. 274. ^Baram,p. 474. 
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making new grants of land and renewing old endowments,^ 
He also granted land to scholars and teachers ; aid was given 
to poor students.^ Firtiz Shah had some Sanskrit books 
translated into Persian ; a work on physics was named Kitab- 
i-Ftruzshaht,^ In spite of what Barani says to the contrary, 
this sultan’s court could not rival the past brilliance of Debli. 
The new colleges could not at once bring back the exiled 
scholars ; in place of a Hasan, a Khusraw or a Badr-i-Chach, 
a second rate poet Zahir sang in praise of the new monarch.*^ 
The new cultural centre at Jaunpur, of Firuz Shah’s creation, 
kept the torch burning during the days of anarchy,^ It is 
difficult to assess the extent of the loss sustained by the 
culture of the sultanate as the result of Timur’s invasion ; for 
the student of cultural history the centre of interest shifts 
from Dehli to the provincial capitals until the establishment 
of the Lodi dynasty.® 

Sultan Buhlul’s energies were mainly directed towards 
, . the consolidation of his dominions, but 

renaissance. not disdain the company of 

scholars.’' His son’s reign, however, saw a renaissance of 
learning in Dehli.^ Sikandar’s example was followed by the 
nobles, and public taste was refined to such an extent that 
young men of birth thought of nothing except the pursuit of 
knowledge ; a spiritual revival followed.^ The Hindus, who 
had generally held aloof from the new learning, now began 
to take an interest ink and very soon became apt pupils of 
the Muslims.^® A Hindu poet, whose ta^allus was Brahman, 
was a professor in a Muslim college. The sultan s zeal for 
knowledge expressed itself in the translation of Sanskrit 

^ Fuiuhat~i~FlruzsMhi, f . 303fl. * Barant, p. 460. 

^Sujan RaU f. l6Qb ; Badaunl i, p. 429 calls it Dala iU-Ftruz^dht. 

*TdnMi-i~MuImmmadt (Bihdmid KJkdnt), f. 413. 

® Timur’s invasion probably drbve the learned to the provincial 
courts ; provincial cultural centres now come into prominence. 

Da udh f. 8a ; Firishtah, i» P- 328. ® Da udt, £ 23a. 

» Idem, ff . 23^^-24a. ; : ^ Firishtah, i, p. 344. ” Bada^unl i. p. 323. , 
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books into Persian ; the granths oi Vedic mediGin^^ 
translated under the supervision of the learned minister, 
Miyan Buhwah, and named Tibb-i-Sikandarl} The court 
poet was Jamali Dehlawi, who lived to write odes in praise 
of Babur and Humayun ; his biography of saints, called the 
Siyar-ul-auUyd is v/ell known and his tomb, near the Qutb 
at Dehli still draws visitors.^ Sultan Sikandar was a great 
patron of music and took pains in collecting musicians at his 
court.^ Nor were handicrafts ignored ; one master craftsman 
Miyan Taha whose skill discomfited his admirers.^ 


was 


Miyan Buhwah, himself a scholar, spent all the time he 
could spare from the business of State in the company of the ^ 
learned. His house was the meeting place of philosophers i 
and scholars belonging to the various Muslim countries 
from which his generosity had drawn them.^ Ibrahim 
Lodi’s reign was too troubled to foster culture.® 

The interest which Babur and Humayun took in learning 
is the special province of the historian 
of the Mughul Empire. The Memoirs 
Babur reveal, as is universally acknowledged, a prince. 


The Stirs. 


of 


cultured and refined in taste, a critic and a lover oi belles 
lettres^ poetry and the fine arts. ^ Humayun’s name will 
ever live as the founder of the Mughul school of painting in 
India. Even his misfortunes did not prevent him from going 
to Tabriz to meet the master painters and poets of that 
celebrated city.® Sher Shah, who enjoyed authority for so 
short a time, considered it necessary to pass a part of his 
crowded life with men of learning.® Islam Shah Stir provid- 
ed pavilions near his own residence which were beautifully 
furnished; in these met the dilettanti of the age like Mir 
Sayyid Manjhan, Shah Muhammad, fjayati, §aifi and Stir Das 
who recited poetry or debated literary and philosophic 


i 


^ Daudl t 2Ab. 

® Badaum, i, pp, 325-326. Bada’Qni calls it Siyar-u Udrifin. 

* Daudl, i, 24. * Idem, f. 2Ah, ’ Mushtaql, f. Z2h. 

* Vide Chapter I. * Memoirs of Babur, preface, pp. vii, viii, 

® Akhar-ndmah, i, pp. 219-221. , ® Sarwdni, f, 69a. 
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questions^ Sometimes the sultan would appear and join 
them in their discussions; he pleaded that they should not 
rise to greet him when he entered.^ Makhdum-ul-mulk 
Shaikh * Abd«ullah and the sultan were once passing through 
a narrow lane when they saw an enraged elephant coming 
towards them. The divine wished to proceed but the 
sultan would not let him. The scholar said, “ O emperor! 
let me step forward, for if thou art killed, the entire realm 
will faU into disorder.” The sultan replied, “ Master, thou dost 
not realize that there are nine lacs of Afghans to replace 
me ; but if thou perisheth, another like thee may not be born 
in India for ages.” ^ This incident well illustrates the sultan’s 
respect for learning. A new trend was the interest taken 
by Muslim writers in Hindi poetry. Shaikh Rizq-ullah 
Mushtaqi wrote poetry not only in Persian but also in 
Hindi ; his nom de guerre for the latter was Rajan.^ Sultan 
‘Adli will live in history as a master musician, who counted 
among his disciples men like Baz Bahadur of Malwah and 
the immortal Miyan Tan Sen/^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

The sultans did not patronize learning simply to satisfy 
General level their vanity. It was realized that no 

polity could endure without philosophy 
and wisdom.^ The influence of the learned kept the people 
virtuous and law-abiding, and made them useful members of 
society.® But men of learning were not to be subservient to 
kings and rulers, they were left free to make their contribu- 
tion to human welfare.^ The success of the Dehli sultans in 
education can be easily gauged from the writings of contem- 
porary authors and travellers. Amir Khusraw’s introduction 
to his Tuhfat'u's-sighar paints a picture of cultured assem- 
blies of refined taste and literary acumen. In the introduc- 
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brilliance’. The same story is repeated in different words 
in other works.^ In Persian, Turkish and Arabic the 
masters of India could easily hold their own against the 
native savants of those countries ; foreign Muslims were 
surprised how well and eloquently . their languages were 
spoken in India.® The sultanate of Dehli rivalled the best 
contemporary centres of knowledge in all sciences.® Nor 
" can we be surprised at this eminence when we read as sober 
history that the capital alone possessed a thousand colleges.® 
Besides, the mosques and ^onqabs in Dehli and its vicinity 
are said to have numbered two thousand. Almost every 
mosque and Wianadh had a school attached to it ; hence the 
number of educational institutions in the city and province 
of Dehli must have been large.® Medieval figures must be 
treated with great caution ; yet the statements reveal a high 
standard of educational facilities in the sultanate. Probably 
the remote regions did not possess so many institutions ; yet 
they could not have been neglected. 

As regards the tradition of learning among the Hindus,’ 
Khusraw speaks with enthusiasm of their 
knowledge of science, mathematics and 
yoga.® Indeed Hindu genius, sometimes under the patron- 
age of Muslim rulers, sometimes quite independently, blos- 
somed forth in a renaissance of literary and religious activity.® 
Among names of Hindi writers of renown one comes across 
many Muslims like Mas’ud, Qutb ‘All, Akram Faidi and 
Mulla Da’ud.® Khusraw has left some Hindi poetry which 
is regarded with respect even to-day.® Of greater merit as a 
Hindi poet was Malik Muhammad Jaisi whose Padumavat 


^ Ghurrat~u*l-kamal (introduction) ; Nuh Sipihr {Sipihr-i-nuhum) • 

^ Ghurrat-u’ l-kamal (introduction). ^ Nuh Sipihr (Sipihr-i-siwum) 

^ E. & D., iiu p. 576 ; S. A., p. 29. : ® Ibid. 

® Nuh Sipihr (Sipihr-i-nuhum) , 

Hindi Literature (Keay) ; Local Self-government in Ancient India ^ 
pp. 14-18 ; History of Bengali Language and Literature, pp. 10-14 ; Aspects of 
Bengal Society, pp. 98-100. ® Hindi Literature, pp. 12, 18 

^ Khusraw kl Hindi K<mta. 
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md Akhrdipat rank among' the classics of the world owing 
to the^^ and imagery.^ Muhammad Shah 

was an accomplished Hindi poet at Islam Shah’s court ; when 
Kamran suggested that he could gain international reputa- 
tion if he wrote in Persian, he side-tracked the issu^e by a 
joke.^ Of deeper influence was Hindu culture in the realm 
of music. Khusraw and Hasan were both great musicians ; 
their disciples were found in other Indian courts,^ Through 
these men a great tradition of the appreciation and know- 
ledge of Indian music came to be established, which conti- 
nues to this day. 

It is widely believed that the art of painting did not exist 
at the court of the sultans of Dehli : this 
Painting. a misconception. The Calcutta Art 

Gallery possesses a picture of a music party at the court of 
Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq painted by Shahpur of 
Khurasan in 1534; the artist describes his work as ‘a copy*. 
A modern critic discovers in the picture “ the simple delight 
in the beauty of Nature, and the whole-hearted desire to 
be one with it, which breathe in the paintaings of Ajanta 
and the sculpture of Borobudur.”^ In fact Shahpur must 
have caught this spirit from the original, which, one may 
assume with confidence, was painted at Dehli. Firuz Shah 
mentions that he stopped the practice of painting the 
likenesses of animate objects on the walls of the palaces. 
He also states that pictures were painted, embroidered or 
engraved on the robes of honour bestowed by former sultans, 
on harness, on tents and curtains, on utensils, and on furni- 
ture.^ ‘Af if mentions the paintings on the walls as well as 
brass, copper, silver and gold images ; though possibly these 
are the designs referred to by the sultan himself as engraved 

^ Hindi Literature, pp. 31-33. * A fsdnahd-shahan, ff. 146a, k 

^ Kh usraw himself says in Ghurrat-u Ukanml : 

h 

^ Havell, Indian Sculpture and Painting, pp. 190, 191. (The 1908 edition 
reproduces this picture in colours.) ® Futu^t'-i--FtTiizshahu ff, 3026«303a. 
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on metal-ware.^ The royal standards and banners also had 
images on them.^ The tradition of painting the walls of 
palaces dates back at least to the House of Ghaznah.^ When 
Akbar employed painters to adorn the walls of his palace at 
Fathpur Sikri, he was only awakening a sleeping tradition. 

Closely allied to Art was Architecture. The sultans 
were great builders ; the spirit of their 
Architecture. rule has been preserved in their architec- 

tural achievements. Any detailed description or criticism of 
these buildings would be mostly a repetition of what that 
great archaeologist and critic, Fergusson, has recorded ; later 
writers have brought the information up to date. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to say a few words about the Public Works 
Department in this age. Barani applauds its efficiency in 
the time of ‘Ala-u’d-din Khalil when it employed seven^ 
thousand men on the building side alone,^ “ These men, ” 
the same authority affirms, “ could build a palace in two or 
three days.” The chief engineer, styled mtr-i-imdrat under 
Firuz Shah, was an important officer. Each activity of the 
department was separately organized; for instance, there 
were distinctive officers over the stone-cutters, carpenters, 
blacksmiths.^ Dehli with its thousand colleges, seventy 
hospitals, its extensive bazaars, public baths and palaces was 
the noblest city in the world of Islam under Muhammad bin 
Tughluq.^ Khusraw sings of beautiful palaces at Kilokhri 
and Tughluqabad, of edifices gleaming like jewels in the 
bright sunshine of India.^ Ibn Battutah bears striking 
testimony by recording that the palace in Tughluqabad was 
covered with gilded tiles, so that ‘ when the sun rose, they 
glittered brightly and flashed with such a dazzling light that 
the eye could not rest on them.’ ® The city was guarded by 
a massive wall — eleven cubits in width — strengthened by 
numerous towers,^ On three sides of the city — the fourth 

‘ pp. 290, 374. *Idem, p. 384. ^Bathaqt, p. 135. 

" Barani p. 341. * *Aflt PP. 330-333. » S. A., pp. 27-30. 

^ Qir’^dn-^u^s-sa'dain, pp. 43-45 ; GhurraUu'Ukamdl f, 2466. 

*1. B., iii, p. 214. , ^Idem, pp. 147-149. 
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was flanked by the river— extended gardens and orchards for 
twelve miles to supply th^ populace with fruits as well as to 
take the sting .out of the hot 'summer winds.^ The 'people, ' 
drawn by the cooler air, thronged them on summer afternoons 
when, in the words of the immortal Khusraw. the melodies 
of the *ud and the rubdb intoxicated the.trees and made the 
fountains drowsy.^ Firuz e'xtended the gardens and replanted 
those which, were ruined' during the exodus from the capital? 
Within this' emerald ring lay that jewel of glittering brilli-^ 
ance, the metropolis '\ of a great empire. It hardly sounds ■ 
like an exaggeration when Khusraw calls the city ‘ a twin 
sister of the hlessed heaven, a very ■ paradise on thevearth.’/^ 
Dehli was the largest oity in: the- Muslim world,' combining 
strength with beauty, elegance with comfort.^ It covered a 
space of forty miles in circumference ; the houses were built 
of stone or brick ; the buildings were mostly two stories high, 
and their floors were paved with a marble-like white stone? 
The Public Works Department was autonomous but under 
the general direction and supervision of the waztr. 

The patronage of colleges and schools was in the hands 
of the sadr-us-sudur, but he had no 
influence over the poets and musicians. 
Such men, if they happened to be attached to the court, were 
directly under the control of the royal household, A large 
number of artists were employed in the establishments of the 
nobles and provincial governors. The large number of sufls 
and faqlrs under the patronage of the State were under a 
shai^‘U"UIslarn,^ In certain Muslim States he was responsible 
for the entire activities of the department of religious affairs ; 
but in the sultanate of Dehli he enjoyed no such authority.® 
Probably it was on his recommendation that the State gave 


^ S. A. , p. 29. * Tuhfat-u*s~pghar^ (/. 0. Ethe 1187) f. 51&. 

® Vide Chapter VI. * Tuhfat-u's-^si^ar, f. 51b. 

® L B., iii, p. 146. « E. & D., iii, p. 573. 

Minhdj, pp. 220, 226; Fawaid-ul-fawa'id, p. 67; S. A. calls him 
sh-shuyuMk^ which is a better description of the office. S.A., p. 68. 
® E.g., Tuzukdt-i^Timuri^ pp. 176“ 178; Suluk-’U* Umuluk^ if, 206-22a* 
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stipends to deserving and faqtrs. Some shaiMis showed 
great independence and were not afraid of criticising the 
sultans ; an outstanding example is the saint Nizam-u’d-din 
whose sturdy independence is suspected by some modern 
writers who wrongly accuse him of participation in political 
intrigue.^ ShaiMl Qutb-u’d-din openly upbraided Firliz 
Shah for drinking.^ This rdonarch held the sh aiMt-u% Islam 
in great respect ; he was excused from attending the court 
and whenever he paid a visit to the sultan he was received 
with great humility.^ The shaiMk-u^Isldm enjoyed the same 
salary as the chief sadr under Muhammad bin Tughluq, a 
stipend of sixty thousand tankahs.^ Some sultans bestowed 
large endowments for the upkeep of monasteries and of the 
tombs of saints and kings ; probably the administration of 
these institutions ultimately rested in the hands of the 
shaikh'-ul-^Isldm. because, in many cases, darwlshes were 
included among the beneficiaries.^ 

Guided by the principles of their Faith, which lays great 

„ , stress on charity, the sultans of Dehli 

Poor relief. , ^ t 

spent large sums of money on the poor 

and the n^edy. In addition to the income derived from 

zakdt which was legally ear-marked for charitable purposes, 

large sums were given away from other sources.® 

Qutb-u’d-din Aibak was famous for his generosity to the 

poor.^ Iltutmi^ and his descendants did not neglect the 

poor; indeed Nasir-u’d-din Mahmud’s name has passed 

from history into fable.^ There is hardly a sultan whose 

generosity has not been praised ; it will be superfluous to 

mention them individually. Firuz instituted a 

to give financial aid to men who wanted to marry their 

daughters but did not possess the necessary means.® 

* Firishtah, i, p. 212 calls the saint shaikh^ul-Islam ; for the charge of 

intrigue, vide C. H. L, iii, p. 128. * p. 79. 

® Idem, pp, 286, 287. < E. & D„ iii, pp. 578, 579 ; S. A., p. 72. 

“ E,g., Futu^t-i-Flruzshahi, f. 303a. 

* Tdri^-UFa^r-u d--dln Miibarakshah, p. 17. 

» Idem, p. 35, » Sujdn tai, il 125b, 126a. » ^Afif, pp. 349-351. 
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Sultan Sikandar Lodi, probably in accordance with an older 
custom, distributed cooked and raw food to the poor in his 
dominions. In winter blankets and clothes were given away. 
The raw foodstuffs must have been meant for his Hindu 
subjects who did not eat anything cooked by a Muslim.^ 
Humayun sat in public audience to bestow alms personally ; 
such a session was announced to the public by beat of 
drum.^ Sher Shah’s alms amounted to five hundred tolas 
of gold every day ; he ran a free kitchen as well.^ Islam 
Shah increased the number of these kitchens."* The 
example of their royal masters was followed by the nobles. 
Barani speaks warmly of nobles vying with one another 
in acts of generosity under Balban.^ Ghiyath«ud-din 
Tughluq had earned a great reputation for charity during 
his governorship.® Khawas Khan, a trusted noble of Sher 
Shah, is probably pre-eminent in this respect. Several 
thousand men and women lived in houses and tents put 
up by him ; he himself served them at their meals. The 
|r Hindus received uncooked foodstuffs.^ Indeed Hiawas 
Khan’s charity almost rivalled the generosity of the famous 
Mahmud Gawan, who, the virtual ruler of a kingdom him- 
self, spent all his wealth on the poor and himself ate the 
coarse food of a peasant and slept on the ground with a 
straw mat for his bed.® The Widnqdhs, also were centres 
of poor relief, for they maintained free kitchens and gave 
shelter to the wayfarer and the needy. Of the sums allot- 
ted to them by the State or given by private individuals, 
large amounts were spent on education, social service and 
poor relief.^ So widespread was this charity and so 
generous the alms that they were partially responsible for 
k the existence of a class of professional beggars. In times 
# of famine, royal granaries were opened and grain was sold 
at cheap rates. Large quantities were distributed free 

^ Tabagat-^i-Ahban^ i, p. 336. * Ahhar^namaK i, P* 358. ® Da ttdh 77. 

^ idem, f. 103fl. ^Barani, pp. 113-120 ; specially, pp.^119. 120. 

® Firi^taK i, P- 232. ^ Daudt, p. 102a; c7a/iani f. 169. 

» Firishtah, i, pp. 696, 697. ® E.g-, idem, i, p. 161 ; Mushtaqh ff. 48a, b. 
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to the starving population.^ Ibn Battutah mentions the 
organization of a department which kept a list of needy 
men and women and provided them with rations. Men of 
learning and piety were appointed as supervisors to ensure 
impartiality.^ Firuz Shah instructed his kotwdl to bring 
the unemployed to his presence. With the help of the 
muhallahddrs — the men responsible for the various quarters 
— the kotwdl drew up a list of such men ; they were pro- 
duced before the sultan who found some employment for 
them.^ In doing this he was following the example of 
Sultan Ghiyath-u’d-din Tughluq who held the view that 
crime was the result of want and, therefore, tried to find 
some profession or trade for the poor ; he gave grants of 
land and money to enable them to set up as cultivators. 
This sultan made efforts to wipe out beggary from his domi- 
nions by inducing the beggars to take up some useful 
pursuit,^ 

The organization of medical help was not neglected. It 
_ , has already been mentioned that the 

e ica re le . Dehli possessed seventy hospitals 

under Muhammad bin Tughluq.^ Most of these must have 
dated back to previous reigns. Firuz Shah added to their 
number. ‘Afif gives us some insight into the working of a 
Dehli hospital of those days. The staff consisted of physi- 
cians as well as surgeons ; attendants served the sick and 
nursed them ; medicines, food and drink were provided. 
Eye specialists formed part of the staff.® Sher Shah, whose 
reforms were mostly inspired by his reading of history and 
were often the revival of older traditions, had a physician 
resident in every sardi, which indicates a widespread system 
of medical help.^ 


* Fatawa-i-jahdndarh t 9lh ; "Isdmh pp. 211, 212. * 1. B., iii, p. 290. 

* 'Aflfy pp. 334-336. ^ Barant, p. 436. 

® S. A., p. 29 ; E. & D., iii. p. 576. « ‘Afif, pp. 355. 356. 

^ Afsdnah-i-^dhdn, p. 126a, 


CHAPTER X 


PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Muslim jurists classify governorships into two broad divi- 
sions: imdrat-i-*dmmah or tafwid and 
‘ imdrat‘‘i‘-M!Ldss<^h, The former carries 

limited and the latter unlimited authority. If unlimited 
governorship has been acquired by force as the result of 
successful rebellion, it is called imdrat-i-istild. The amir, 
as the jurists call the governor, exercised, if his powers were 
unlimited, all the authority of a semi-independent monarch 
within his dominions. He organized and posted the army ; 
he appointed the judicial officers, raised the taxes, managed 
the finances and enforced the shar ; he was the protector and 
defender of the Faith. The governor with limited powers 
was entrusted only with the supervision of the troops, the 
punishment of criminals and rebels, and home defence. He 
was not allowed to intervene in the administration of justice 
or the levy of taxes. Nor was he given the right to lead 
prayers or act as the spiritual head of the people. The 
qadls and the revenue officials were appointed by the 
sovereign.^ The sultanate of Dehli possessed governors of 
all three types in the course of its history. Lakhnauti, 
because of its inaccessibility and distance, was for a long 
time in the hands of an almost independent governor, and 
then became the capital of independent Bengal Balban 
after suppressing Tughril’s rebellion could have brought the 

^ J. Z., pp. 109-111 ; Suluk-uUmuluk f. 18& ; V. K., pp. 227. 274. 285 ; 
Ahkam-u s-sultaniyah, pp. 28-32. 
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province direct control, but he appointed his son 

Bu|hra ghan the new governor with the authority of a 
semi-independent monarch.V 'Ala-u’d-din Khalil, in spite of 
his strength, contented himself with obtaining a recognition 
of suzerainty and a considerable tribute from Ladder Deva 
of Watangal. This was the result of policy; when the 
sultan sent Malik Kafur to the Deccan, he instructed him 
not to push matters to extremes.^ It is true that there is 
considerable legal difference between a Muslim governor 
with unlimited powers and a non-Muslim tributary, yet 
their political status is identical. When Nasir-u’d-din 
Mahmud of the Qarawinah dynasty gave Khwajah Jahan the 
supreme power over the Sharqi provinces, the sultan only 
acquiesced in what he could not prevent ; this was an 
illustration of an involuntary appointment.^ When ‘Ala- 
u’d-din Khalil was satisfied with formal recognition of his 
suzerainty by Kaika’us of Bengal, in appointing whom he 
had had no voice, he was only accepting the legal fiction of 
governorship by usurpation.^ The relations between the 
central government and the provinces did not depend so 
much on legal definitions as on political reality; nevertheless 
legal and political thinkers had provided patterns of 
behaviour which could be applied to particular needs. The 
grant of extraordinary power was the recognition of an 
exceptional situation involving peculiar difficulties or it 
was an attempt to save the legal vestige of authority. Such 
grants were naturally more frequently made by weak or 
pre-occupied sultans, and they often paved the way to 
the establishment of independent provincial dynasties. 
Numerous governorships of this nature arose in the troubled 
days of the later Qarawinah, and facilitated the growth of 
minor kingdoms on the ruins of the empire. It would, 

^Baranu p. 96. Balban’s advice to BughrS Khan implies this. It is 
true that Baranl says that Balban himself appointed Bughra Sian’s first 
officials but this was obviously an act of paternal solicitude, (p. 92). 

’ Barant, pp. 327, 330. * Tankh-^i-Mubarahskahl. p. 156. 

"C.H.L,iii. p.261. 
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however, be wrong to think that the bestowal of unlimited 
power always implied weakness on the part of the central 
government - sometimes it was a useful device to keep a 
distant possession under control by entrusting it to a good 
and reliable administrator. When there was anarchy at the 
centre, it mattered little whether a governor possessed 
limited or unlimited powers if he had the will and the 
resources to rebel; it needed great vigilance and effort to 
combat the centrifugal tendencies. The internal administra- 
tion of a province was everywhere the same in structure, 
except, of course, in Hindu tributary States which mostly 
maintained their traditional institutions. The difference 
between the provincial governments did not lie in their 
organization but in the sources of control and supervision. 
There can be little doubt that there was a natural desire on 
the part of the sultans to increase their power even in the 
outlying provinces ; in spite of the setbacks received owing 
to the weakness of the successors of Iltutmish and to 
dynastic revolutions, centralization steadily increased until it 
reached its climax in the earlier part of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq*s reign.^ This monarch, however, was a stranger 
to the saving grace of moderation ; his eccentric severity 
demolished the edifice his own ability and the foresight of 
his predecessors had built.^ Firuz could stem the ebbing 
tide only for a while ; power was swept away through the 
incapacity of his successors and because of Timur’s invasion, 
and the Lodis had to start afresh. The inexperienced and 
impatient Ibrahim lost his throne in the endeavour to gain 
respect for his ideal of a centralized monarchy ; 'even the 
capable Sher Shah and the impetuous Islam did not reach 
the level attained by Muhammad bin Tu^Iuq, though they 
inspired widespread and wholesome respect for the central 
government. The tribal principle introduced by the Lodis 
of reliance upon hereditary chiefs and heads of clans for 
the maintenance of peace in provincial areas survived even 
under the Surs whose civil administration was mostly 
* Baran% pp. 468-470. * Idem^ p. 471. 
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centralized.^ Sher Shah and Islam Shah curbed Afghan 
tribalism by maintaining large standing armies and supervis- 
ing the relations between the soldiers and their com- 
manders.^' 

The chronicles employ various terms for a governor. A 
broad survey leaves the impression that 
Governors. ^ wall is higher than a muqtt in status ; 

for whereas the latter appellation is used for any governor, 
the former is seldom applied to a minor provincial chief. ^ 
In all probability the term wall was reserved for governors 
with extraordinary powers. The number of such governors 
was small; the major part of the sultanate was administered 
by governors with limited authority. Their legal powers 
have already been defined; in the sultanate practice agreed 
with theory. The jurists had allowed them to help the 
revenue authorities in collecting the taxes, though they 
were not to interfere with the working of the revenue 
machinery.* In view of the special circumstances in India, 
greater authority was exercised by the governors in levying 
revenue. I The Ghaznavids soon realized that their Indian 
dominions required a military governor to make an im- 
pression on the recalcitrant Hindu chiefs ; the ordinary 
administration of revenue was left in the hands of the old civil 


jE.g., the NiySzis in the Panjsb, C. H. L, iv. pp. 59, 60. 

" Piie Chapter VII. 

® It is significant that Hasan NizSmI generally uses aydlat or wildyau 
dmtioi governorships ; in the earlier days probably the governors had to 
be given greater powers, Tau ff, 48&, 124k Barani uses wall for the 
governors of Lakhnauti, e.g., for Tughril, p. 82 ; for any governor, p. 82 ; 
for governors, p, 95, etc. 

Moreland thinks that “the terms were, at least, practically, 
synonymous. The possibility is not excluded that there were minor 
differences in position, for instance, in regard to the accounts procedure 
of the Revenue Ministry...” {Agrarian System of Moslem India, p. 222). 
The difficulty arises from lack of precise information. One reason seems 
to be that the word muqtV was being replaced by amir even in the days of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, The Lodis introduced shiqqddr-i^shiqqddrdn, 

* This was a corollary to the right to punish rebels ; for withholding 
revenue or tribute was an act of rebellion. 
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^ headv and Ahmad Niyaltigin was given the military governor- 
ship.f Hasan Nizami in speaking of the appointment of a 
governor says that ‘a famous and exalted servant was chosen 
so that he might look after the soldiers, servants, warriors 
and clerks and save them from the treachery of the 
unbelievers, and the designs of the polytheists ;...he should 
take pains to fulfil the expectations of the people ; he should 
exercise the greatest circumspection in military and revenue 
matte should maintain the traditions of benevol- 

ence and charity so as to leave a name for eternity’.^ 
Another governor, this time of Koil, is given similar instruc- 
tions, but he is also asked ‘to consider the highways and 
roads, bridges and ferries, and junctions of routes as the 
means of proper government, and to treat traders well, for 
they spread the ruler’s reputation.’ He is further instructed 
j to fulfil the needs of the people and the merchants without 
distinction.^ These two passages very well show what was 
* expected of a provincial governor when the sultanate was 
^ young : even in those days he was the head only of the military 
and revenue departments. He was not given authority over 
religious and judicial affairs, nor is there mention of any 
control over the news-agency. These departments were 
kept under the supervision of the centre. In broad outline 
the governor’s sphere of authority remained the same in 
b later times with an increase of central control owing to better 

I communications and greater tranquillity. 

The military power of the governors was limited by 
the presence of provincial ^drids, who r 
Their authority. were responsible for the recruitment 

and supervision of the army.. They were under the 
'drid-i-mumdlik and had to submit regular reports to 

II headquarters.^ ‘Ala-u’d-din further tightened the reins by 
discouraging assignments and introducing dagA and hultyah. 

^ Baihaqt, pp. 325-327. * Taj, f. 124&. 

^Idem, £ 129, The translation of these passages is free and leaves 
‘O out much of the writer's rhetoric ; but the sense has been scrupulously 
^ preserved. * Vide Chapter VII. 
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The system of paying soldiers in cash which reached its 
climax in Mohammad bin Tu^Iuq s reign increased the hold 
of the State on the army.^ The Muslim rulers had inherited 
a large number of recalcitrant chiefs whose authority was 
embedded in hereditary tradition.® Their power was not 
easy to break ; the Muslims at first lacked the men to deal 
with them. Only gradually could the sultans reduce these 
chiefs to peaceful submission and reconcile them to the 
sultanate. In the earlier days the realization of tribute and 
revenue was a veiled or an open military affair ; hence the 
revenue authorities had to work in close co-operation with 
the military governor.V Gradually as the native chiefs were 
reconciled or reduced, the civil officers gained in power and 
authority. Barani’s description shows that by the time 
of 'Ala-u’d-din, the civil authorities possessed sufficient 
strength to enforce the sultan’s drastic reforms.^ The 
revenue officials, though under the immediate control of the 
governor, were supervised by the ministry of finance at the 
centre which received and examined regular and detailed 
statements regarding income and expenditure in every 
province.^ If a governor failed to satisfy the wazlr's officers, 
he was harshly treated and handed over to torture till he 
restored the misappropriated amount.® Muhammad bin 
Tughluq, with characteristic thoroughness, established a 
dtwan-i'-mustaMkrii for this purpose.^ Even the mild Firuz 
Shah’s wazlr showed the utmost strictness in keeping the 
governors on the path of rectitude in financial affairs.® The 
governors were “ officers posted to their charges by the 
King, and transferred, removed or punished at his pleasure, 
administering their charges under his orders, and subjected 
to the strict financial control of the Revenue Ministry”.® 
Moreland rightly argues that such officers could in no sense 

» Vide Chapter VII. 

® Agrarian System of the Hindus^ pp. 53, 54 ; Moreland, pp. 25, 26. 

® Moreland, pp. 25, 26, Barani, pp. 288, 289. 

® Vide Chapter VI. ® Baranl, e.g., pp. 431, 556. 

" 1. B., iii, p. 295. » ^Afzf, p. 397. « Moreland, p. 221. 
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be feudal ; they were bureaucrats pure and simple. 

The staff for supervising the collection of revenue and 
auditing the accounts with its local nazir5 
mid waqufs^ in so far as the central 
government is concerned, has already been discussed.^ In 
every province there was a sdhih^i^dlwdn, conveniently called 
^wdjah who wos appointed by the sultan on the recom- 
mendation of the wazlr? He was generally an expert 
accountant; his duty was to keep the account books and 
submit detailed statements to headquarters.^ It was on the 
basis of these sheets that the wazir's department settled the 
account with the muqti\ Officially the Khivdjah was sub- 
ordinate to the governor, but in actual practice, owing to his 
direct appointment by the monarch and his contact with the 
waztr^ he was a power to reckon with, and his presence pro- 
vided a check on the governor's authority. When Mas^iid 
of Ghaznah appointed Ahmad Niyaltigin to the governor- 
ship of Labor, the royal wazir, Alhmad Hasan, impressed 
upon the new governor that Qadi-i- Shiraz, the qak'ihA-dmdn, 
was his subordinate ; yet it was on the reports of this 
subordinate that measures were taken ^ to depose the 
governor.^ Ibn Battutah mentions a wdlt^u'U^ardj to- 
gether with an amir in a province ; there can be little doubt 
that the former is the ^wdjah and the latter the governor,^ 
The fact that the traveller uses the word wall for the revenue 
officer shows that he possessed high authority. Sometimes 
the governor had a deputy who was appointed by the sultan.® 
Were the provinces sub-divided into shiqqs ? Moreland 
writes : “ My impression is that during 
the fourteenth century the word shiqq 
was coming into use as a synonym for the terms which I have 


^ Vide Chapter VI. “ Baranu p. 38 ; DcCvdt, ff. 19a-20. 

® The term sahihA-dman implies book-keeping ; 5aM'&=master ; dtwdn^ 
book, or even, an office. In larger provinces he was sometimes styled waztr, 
(Barani, p. 502) . * Baikaqh pp. 496-498. 

® I. B., hi. p. 436. ® Baranl p. 38 ; V. K., p. 215 ; ^Uthi. p. 255. 
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rendered ‘province’,” ^ It seems, however, more probable that 
with the suppression of the authority of the Hindu chieftains 
and the growth of direct administration, the original pro- 
vinces proved too extensive, and some of them at least 
were split into smaller administrative areas. * For instance, 
Muhammad bin Tughluq divided the viceroyalty of the 
Deccan into four ship as, which could not possess the status 
of provinces for they were still under a single governor.^ 
Again, in speaking of the same sultan’s suppression of the 
rebellion in. the province of the Doab, Barani says that * the 
shigadars and the faujddrs" were ordered to plunder and 
seize the rebels.^ It is obvious that there were several 
shiqqddrs in the province, and, if they were administrative 
officials at all, there must have been several shigqs. The 
Doab, like the province of Dehli, was directly under the 
ministry ; hence the shiqqdars were probably the highest 
executive officers who could be ordered to deal with the 
insurrection. Barani, in the history of the same reign, has 
used the word shiqq for an administrative unit. The shiqq, 
whatever may have been its extent and status, continued to 
exist under Firuz Shah, but it seems to have disappeared 
during the anarchy following that sultan’s death,* The word 
shiqq appears on a few coins struck at Bakkar under Sher 
Shah and his son ; it is rather curious that the term should 
precede the name of a mint town. If it is not an engraver’s 
mistake, probably the shiqq survived the anarchy in distant 
Sind.^ When Buhlul Lodi conquered the parganahs of 
Kampil, Patiali, Shamsabad, Sakit, Koil, Marahra and Jalali 
from Sultan Husain Sharqi, he appointed a shiqqddr to each 
of these.^ Did the shiqq come to be identified with the 
parganah, or, as is more likely, did the shiqqddr sink to the 
level of the parganah officer ? It seems that the institution 
of the shiqq was never universal and only the unwieldy pro- 


^ Moreland, p. 25. 

* Barani, p. 479. 

® N, Wright, p. 273. 


* Barani, p. 501 ; Firishtak, i, p. 250. 

* Idem, p. 587. 

® TabaqdUi-Akharl, i, p. 310. 
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viEces were divideci into these units. In the course of time, the 
smaller provinces and the shiqqs of larger wildcats and pro- 
vinces emerged as 5arMr5; the shiqqddr being the administra- 
tor of a part of a province came to be the head of diparganah 
under the new order. The wall and the muqti disappeared 
naturally, for the rulers of the new kingdoms which rose on 
the ruins of the sultanate of Dehli had, in fact, themselves 
been governors of provinces. Jaunpur, Malwah, Deccan and 
Gujrat had all started as provinces. Khidr Khan, the first 
Sayyid ruler of Dehli, did not assume the royal title and was 
legally a governor.^ Important provinces reappeared as the 
result of a new growth of power at the centre. When 
Buhlul Lodi conquered the Sharqi Kingdom, he put his son 
Barbek on the throne of Jaunpur as his viceroy.^ The 
Panjab was in the hands of strong governors under the Lodis 
as well as the Stirs.^ Malwah, as long as it owned Sur supre- 
macy, remained a province.'* Thus the larger governorships 
again appeared, and, finally, under Akbar's reorganization, 
emerged as subahs} 

The next smaller unit after the skiqq or the sarkdr was the 
parganah which has rightly been identified 
by Moreland with the qa^hah in its older 
meaning of an aggregate of villages.® The next division was 
the ultimate unit, the village. Ibn Battutah mentions a 
sadl, which he defines in these words, “ These people give the 
name oi sadl to the collection of a hundred villages.” He 
names the sadl oi Hindpat, which can easily be recognized 
as the parganah oi Indrapat in the suburbs of Dehli. Ibn 
Battutah also says that ” the territories dependent on the 
capital” were divided into these ^adls? The grouping of 
villages into hundreds even in the directly administered 
province of Dehli involves too theoretical an outlook on 

^ TartMkri-Muhdrakshdhl, p. 181, where he is styled only sls Rdydt4-dld. 

» C. H. L, hi, p. 234. BSrbek was given the right to coin money and 
use the royal title. * Idem^ iii, pp. 240, 241 ; iv, p. 59. 

*Idem, iii, p. 370. ® Xln-^uAkbari, Book iii, I. 

* Moreland, pp. 18, 19. ^ I. B., iii, pp. 388, 389. 
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administration to fit in with the practical nature of the 
Sultanate administration. Nor is the sadi mentioned by any 
other contemporary authority. Ibn Batfutah, however, finds 
strange confirmation in the Shukraniti which mentions units 
of a hundred villages and defines a village as an area 
covering just a little over two square miles.V The decimal 
aggregation of villages is also mentioned in the Vi ^nu-smriti 
as well as in Manu, in both of which the unit of a hundred 
villages is explicity included.* Even the practical minded 
Eautilya has groups of ten, two hundred and eight hundred 
villages.* The Rajput dynasties, in this area as well as in 
RajputSnah, had theiv chaurdsis, or groups of eighty-four 
villages.* These names are obviously too precise and covered, 
in all probability, an area only approximately corresponding 
to the description ; and, of course, with the growth of the 
population this area would be sub-divided into smaller divi- 
sions bearing the same name. Probably what was officially 
termed a. chaurdsi under the Rajputs was, in popular parlance, 
known by the old name for a group of a hundred villages. 
In Ibn Baptufah’s time, the appellation seems to have stuck 
to the parganah. The term ^adl does not seem to have been 
officially adopted, which would explain its absence from 
contemporary chronicles. 

The entire system lived on the efforts of the rnazdri' 
or peasant. Writers like Jayaswal and 
easants. Ghoshal hold that in pre-Muslim India the 

cultivator was the owner ; F. W. Thomas thinks that ‘ the 
ultimate property in the land appertained, in the sense which 
has since prevailed, to the King ; that is to say, the King was 
entitled to revenue therefrom, and in default could replace 
the cultivator in his holding.’* Whatever may have been 


^ Shukraniti, p. 25. A village (^rama)~25»000,000. sq. cubits=6,250,000 
sq. yds.~2‘017 sq. miles. * Vishnu^ iii, pp. 7-15 ; Manu, vii, pp. 115-119. 

® Arthashi^tra, p. 49. * Agrarian System in Ancient India, pp. 55, 56. 

^ For this controversy vide Early History of India, pp. 137, 138 ; Maury- 
an Public Finance, pp, 52, 53, 57-63 ; Evolution of Indian Polity, pp. 172-176 ; 
Agrarian System in Ancient India, pp. 81-103, etc. Also, C. H. I., i, p. 475. ^ 
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the peasant’s position in Hindu States, he was certainly recog- 
nized to be the owner under Muslim law. Land paying 
l^arai or is the property of the taxpayer and he is 
allowed to sell it. The right of sale and purchase was recog- 
nized in the Sultanate ; for there are references in Fiqh-i-- 
Firuzshdht and other law books of the period to the transfer 
of land by sale from one tax-payer to another.^ Some authors 
are led away by certain incidents involving confiscation of 
land by the State ; such confiscations, however, fall into an 
entirely different legal category. Confiscation of property 
was a well-known punishment for high treason and rebellion ; 
so if a man rebelled, his land, like his other property, was 
confiscated. A peasant was seldom, if ever, accused of rebel- 
lion ; the whole agrarian policy of the Sultanate was directed 
towards increasing the cultivation ; peasants were a precious 
possession who could, if oppressed, find new homes in neigh- 
bouring territories or tributary States where they would be 
welcome. There was a genuine competition for peasants 
who would bring more land under cultivation; since, as a 
Muslim writer puts it, treasure comes from the abundance 
of peasants and the cultivation of the soil.” ^ The peasants 
were, therefore, treated with consideration, and the sultans 
were anxious to protect them from the oppression of petty 
officials and Hindu middlemen.^ It was also a well estab- 
lished tradition to advance money, called sondhdr, in times of 
drought or scarcity.^ So large were the amounts advanced 
by Mujhammad bin Tughluq that they could not be recover- 
ed ; Firuz, on the advice of his ministers, wrote off these 
loans.® 

The most marked traces of Hindu influence are found 
in the administration of the villages and 
Local officials. parganahs, where Hindu officials, 

sometimes with their ancient designations, continued to 
function with little change in their duties. When Muhammad 


^ Fiqh-i-^Firuzshahh ff. 410&, 411&, 414&. 

® SiyasaUnaYnah, p. 18 ; Barani, e.g.^ p. 432. 
* SiyasaUndmah, p. 18 ; "Aftf, p. 92. 


* Ottoman Statecraft, p. 76. 
pp. 92-94. 
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bin Qasim conquered Sind» “the citizens and villagers 
were allowed to furnish the tax-collectors themselves ; the 
Brahmans were protected and entrusted with high offices, 
for which their education made them indispensable ; and 
the conqueror’s instructions were wise and conciliatory,”^ 

The administration of the smaller areas and revenue was left ^ 
entirely in the hands of the Hindus.^ This example must 
have been followed by Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznah when he 
annexed the Panjab; for he could not dispense with the 
technical knowledge possessed by the Hindu officials. 
Qutb-u’d-din Aibak continued this tradition, which was 
maintained by all the sultans of Dehli. The government 
dealt with the peasant through the headman of the village 1 
who was called a muqaddam or a mukhiyd. The former 
term was loosely applied to men of note as well as to village 
headmen ; the latter is a Hindu title and does not find 
mention in the Persian chronicles, but it is used even to-day 
in the United Provinces and dates back to pre-Muslim _ 
times.^ The village accountant or patwdrl kept the revenue ’ 
records/ He dates back to time immemorial and is men- 
tioned in the Arthash astra where he is styled gopa? The 
term Wlut has caused considerable difficulty ; it is used by 
Barani who does not explain its meaning.® The chronicler, 
however, uses it antithetically to baldhar ; the latter has been 
identified as a low-caste menial by Blochmann, who argues 
that the and the baldhar stand for the two extremes in . ^ 
rural society, but his rendering of wa baldhar" as ^ 

‘ landowners and tenants ’ involves, in Moreland’s words, 

“ both a logical non-sequitur and an historical anachronism.” 
Moreland correctly concludes that a ^ut was a Hindu ^ 
chief subject to the sultan.^ One question still remains: } i 

^Medieval India (Lane-Poolc), pp. 10, 11. 

^ Chach-ndmah, p. 210; Tukfat-u^l-kirdm.i. 259b, 

* For muqaddam, e,^,, Barani, pp. 288, 291. Barani, p. 288. 

® Arthashdstra, pp. 50, 173. ® Barant, e.g., p. 291. ^ 

'^Moreland, pp. 225, 226. Vide Appendix K, 
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how did he differ from the and the rdnahsl /'The 
context seems to imply that the latter were tributaries who 
ruled over autonomous territories and paid a fixed tribute to 
the sultan, whereas the former were agents and middlemen 
who helped the government in assessment and realization 
of revenue from administered territories. Later the word 
zamtnddr came into use ; but it is used indiscriminately for 
all kinds of chiefs. The muqaddams and MiMts enjoyed great 
concessions from the beginning of Muslim rule and lived a 
life of ease and comfort.^ As they used their wealth to pile 
up resources for rebellion, ‘Ala-u’d-din Khalji, who had to 
defend the State against great odds, took away all their 
privileges.^ This naturally caused them considerable hard- 
ship, though Barani’s glowing description should be treated 
with caution.^ After the death of the sultan, the extra- 
ordinary measures were withdrawn, and these Hindu officials 
and middlemen regained their lost position. Sulfan Ghiyath- 
u’d-din Tughluq directed his officers not to demand 
charcCl OT MkCirdj from the feints and muqaddams in view of 
their great responsibility.^ By the reign of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq the Hindu gentry had again attained a status which 
excited jealousy.^ 

Ibn Battutah says that there were, in each parganah, a 

, , chaudharl who was the head of the 

Farganah oiiicx^s. tt- i ^ i n ^ j 

Hindus and a mutasarnf who collected 

the revenue.® The statement implies that the chaudharl 
was selected, in some manner, to represent the peasants ; 
probably the notables were consulted before the appointment 
was made. In many instances, the post would be hereditary ; 
but the idea of some kind of an election should not be dismis- 
sed entirely, for certain professional and caste brotherhoods 
elect their chaudharls even now. We read of the qdnungo 
under the Afghans ; this officer was the authority on local 


* Bar am, p. 291. 

^ Idem, p. 288. 

® Fatdwd4-jahdnddrl, f. 82. 


Udem, p, 287. 

*ldem, pp. 429-430. 

B., jii, pp. 388,389. 
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matter and was particularly useful in preserving the tradi- 
tions of the parganaA custom and usage. Ibn Battutah 
does not mention the subordinate staff without whom the 
mutasarrif coxild not work. Barani mentions the staff, but 
does not go into details.V To the mutasarrif, whom he also 
calls the *dmiU Barani adds the mushrif, the muhassil, 
gumdshtahs, sarfcangs and “ the staff in the offices,”^ The 
mushrif was the inspector who actually saw the crops and 
determined the government share ; it was his duty to adjudi- 
cate impartially between the State and the peasant. The 
mu%assil received the payment made in cash or kind by the 
peasants.^ A gumdshtah is an agent; the sarhangs like the 
modern chaprdsts, served peasants or muqaddams with 
official orders or summonses/ Barani also uses the word 
kdrkundn, which could hardly have been employed in a non- 
technical sense, for the chronicler knew the administrative 
jargon of the day too well. In view of later evidence, 
they would be the clerks who kept the accounts. Under the 
Afghans, the shiqq disappeared from at least the major \ 
portion of the Sultanate, and the "dmil or the mutasarrif 
came to be known as the shiqqddr? Under Sher Shah Sur 
one finds practically the same administrative machinery for 
a parganah ; there is the shiqqddr, the head of the local 
administration, the mushrif^ now also called the amtn or the 
munsif, the treasurer and the kdrkuns. The fact that the 
mushrif was now known as the amim the holder of a trust, 
or the mun^if, a judge, throws a favourable light on the 
ideals of the administration. He was not a publican to extract 
the uttermost for Ca 2 sar, but was regarded as an impartial 
adjudicator between the State and the peasant. The 
muhassil now becomes the fotahddr, Mk<^zdnchl or khazdnahddr, ■ ^ 
all synonyms for ‘treasurer.* The kdrkuns still remain, keeping 

^Barani, pp. 288, 289, 431. ^Idem, pp. 288, 289. 

®In determining their duties I have been guided by the etymology o£ 
their titles and the description of the administration under the AfghSns. 

* Baranu p. 288. ® Vide Appendix L. 
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Sarkars, 


Hindu chiefs. 


the books both in Hindi and in Persian, so that the peasant ' 
and the State could know where they stood regarding their 
financial transactions.^ ' ■ 

V The chronicles do not contain sufficient material for 
reconstructing a description of the ad- 
ministration in a shiqq ; we glean a little 
more about the sarkdr which replaced it. It seems that the 
head officials were the sh iqqddr-i^sh iqqddrdn or the chief 
shiqqddr, the wwn5if-t-mun5ifdn or the chief assessment 
officer and a treasurer.^ 

No description of local government would be complete 
without a discussion of the position and 
powers of Hindu tributary chiefs. A 
large number of powerful hereditary lords existed under 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj whose sway extended 
from the Himalayas to the Narbada.^ These chiefs really 
date back to an earlier era. “ The administration of the 
Mauryan Empire,” says a modern writer, “ was possible 
because it . . . aimed only at an elastic system of federalism 
or confederation.” ^ Indeed the local chieftains had been left 
much to themselves by the various dynasties of Hindu India. 
The tributaries had never been particularly amenable to 
control ; their intransigeance had, in places, been sanctified 
by tradition and a strange sense of honour, for instance, the 
Mowassi and Grassi chiefs in Gujrat “ felt themselves bound 
in honour to withhold tribute till a body of soldiers 
appeared against them even under the British government.” ^ 
The chiefs were mostly left in possession of their estates by 
Muslim conquerors.® They were, however, always ready 
to withhold tribute and to create trouble : the slightest 
weakening of the government was a signal for revolt 
‘Ala-u’d-din broke their power ; Muhammad bin Tughluq 


^ Vide Appendix L. * Ihid, 

^ Agrarian System in Ancient India, p. 54. 

^ Local Self-government in Ancient India, p. 10. 

® Rise and Fall of the Muhammadan Power in India, IV, p. 18 (footnote), 
in Sind- Tuhfat-u'l-kirdm,L26^h. 
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advanced them to honour and position ; Firuz pacified the 1 
chiefs hy subduing them and then restoring their possessions 
and adding to their dignity : but all was in vain.^ The only 
conclusive argument in statecraft is force ; the weakening 
of central control offered them an irresistible temptation. 
Even when Sher Shah took charge of his father’s pargawaft, , 
he had first to deal with the insubordination of the 
muqaddams and the zamlnddrs. Some governors appointed 
Muslim headmen in a few places ; this policy could onl^ 
succeed where Muslim peasantry existed in substantial 
numbers.^ A Muslim headman in a Hindu village would be 
useless. The Hindu chief played such an important role 
in the rural life of the period that, to many, he was the 
government, whereas the sultan was almost a mythical 
figure. 

A large empire cannot be well-governed without good 
^ means of communication. As regards 

* the transmission of news, eloquent tri- 

butes have been paid by foreign travellers to the news- V 
service maintained by the sultans of Dehli, Ibn BattHtah 
says that the royal post took five days to carry letters from 
Sind to Dehli, a distance covered by the ordinary travellers 
in fifty days. The transmission was of two kinds : one by 
horsemen, the other by runners.^ For the first there were 
relay stations every four kroh ; for the second there 
was a stage every quarter of a krohf At each station 
. there were three shelters where men waited all ready 
to take a letter and run hard to the next post. The 
approach of a runner was heralded by the sound of bells 

^ For * Ala-u’d-dm Sialji, Bar am, pp. 287, 288 ; for Muhammad bin . ^ - 
, Tughluq, Fatawa^i-jahanddri, f. 12Qh ; for Firuz shsh, Eth4, 1205, £ 492. 

* Gibb’s Ibn Battutdh, p. 190. 

* I. B., ili, pp. 95, 96. 

* I. B., (iii, pp. 95, 96) says -y of a kroh, but Baranl (p. 332) , who ought to 
know better, says i, Tdrtkh-i^Mubdrakskdht (pp. 98, 99) says that the posts 
were a kroh apart. This chronicle is not contemporary ; besides, if the ^ 
posts were a kroh apart, the service would not be so speedy. 
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at the' end of the stick, which, he carried.^' Ten of these.' / \ | 

runners, called dhdwahs, were kept at every station.^ This I 

runner post was quicker than the uldgh hj which name 3 

the horse post was known ; it was also used for the con- | 

veyance of Khurasan fruit, and of drinking water from 
the Ganges which was carried to the sultan even as far 
as distant Daulatabad.^ Sometimes the post was used to (| 

transport men who were carried in litters.^ The sultan’s 
bartds, distributed all over the empire, furnished him with | 

news by this means. They reported on the arrival of | 

foreigners in the dominions, on matters of special interest, 
on the doings of the various officials, even on the gossip of 
the bazaars and the feelings of the people.^ Special lines 
were established to keep in touch with expeditionary 
forces.® In addition to the runner post, Muhammad bin 
Tughluq organized a system by which signals could be 
speedily transmitted. Between the larger towns, chains of 
kettle-drums were established so that an alarm sounded in a 
far off frontier town could quickly reach the sultan/ The 
system of a fast post was maintained with varying degrees of 
efficiency by all the dynasties ; it is described in all the 
leading chronicles.® It is doubtful, if the post carried | 

private letters : it is certain, however, that the soldiers on 
expeditions were able to communicate with their families/ ^ 

Closely allied with the post was the system of agents and 
spies who kept the central government informed of all 
happenings ; this had a salutary effect on local officials who 
knew that their actions were unlikely to remain hidden from 

" L B., iii, pp. 95, 96. . ^Baran% p. 332 ; E. 6c D., iii, p. 581. 

* I, B., iii, pp. 95, 96. ■* Daudt^ f. 78<2. 

® LB., iii, pp. 95, 96. ® Barawi, p. 331. 

^E. & D., iii, p. 582. The drums could not have been intended to 
inform the sultan of the closing and opening of the gates. 

» Tau f. lS3a ; Tabaqm-i-Akban, i, pp. 166, 337 ; ii. p. 106 ; pp. 182, : 

r ^ 183, 211 ; ff. 25a, 78a ; 

» ‘Aftf, pp. 182, 183, If the incident mentioned here be considered 
' extraordinary, there is a casual mention on p. 211. 
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Roads. 


the sultan and his ministers.^ The news writers caa^ 
broadly divided into two categories ; the &and5 who resem- 
bled modern newspaper reporters and sent regular letters, 
and the extraordinary agents and spies sent on special 
missions. 

The sultans realized very early that their hold on the 
country could never be strong without 
good roads. One of the main duties of 
governors appointed by Qutb-u’d-din Aibak was to protect 
the roads.^ Iltutmish and Balban cut down forests and ran 
roads into the interior to open up the country and to make 
it difficult for the chieftains to rebel.® ‘Ala-u'd-din ^aljfs .. 
success in maintaining peace should partially be attributed 
to his energetic measures for the safety of the roads/ 
Qhiyath-u’d-din Tughluq revived the policy; and, when, 
under Muhammad bin Tughluq, Ibn Battutah came to 
India, he found a good system of long arterial roads.® The 
road, for instance, between Dhar and Dehli, a distance of , . 
twenty-four days' journey, was marked by kroh mlndrs all ^ 
along the route.® Sher Shah is credited with much road 
construction ; he is said to have built the road from Rohtas 
on the north-west frontier to Sonargaon on the sea in 
Bengal.’^ It is difficult to believe that Dehli had no road 
connections either with Labor or Bengal before his reign ; 
Babur could not have posted relays of horses from Kabul to 
Dehli without the existence of a road.® However, Sher 
Shah put the road communications of the Sultanate on a ; 
sound basis. Along with the roads, there was a network of 
Mkd^nqahs BXidi Sard'is wheTe the traveller, Hindu or Muslim, 
could find free food and shelter/ Indeed, we are told that 
every uldgh post had mosques, reservoirs full of good water 


^ E.g. , Siyasat-namah, p. 57 ; Daudi, f. 25a. 
® Barauh pp- 57, 58. 

^ Idem, p. 443 ; I. B., e iv, pp. 42, 43. 

^ Sarwdnt, £ 71& ; Da'udl, £ 78a. 


* Taj, £ 129. 

^ idem, p. 340. 
n.B., iv, pp. 42, 43. 
^Erskine, i, p. 530, 


jfc 


® E. & D., iii, p. 581 ; Sujdn Rdi (f. 156) says that food was provided by h 
the State for the Hindus as well as Muslims. 
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and shops where the traveller could buy food for himself 
and his mount.^ The great builder of sarais was' Sher. 
Shah ; he built one at every kroh of his famous roads. Each 
^ara’i had a mosque, a well, and food and drinking water for 
Hindus as well as Muslims. The travellers were provided with 
hot water and bedsteads, also with fodder for their horses.^ 
Islam Shah, built more sara'is, so that now there was a saraH 
at every half kroL^ In those days a cheaper method of 
communication was provided by the great natural water- 
ways, the big rivers, which are such a feature of India ; 
river traffic was guarded by a river police under the mtr 
bal)^r. 

All these communications had to be protected against 
robbers. The worst offenders were the 
Hindu chieftains who waylaid travellers 
and traders. Whenever these chieftains were in a state of 
rebellion, they took refuge in the thick jungle ; some of 
them possessed fortresses which had to be reduced by siege 
or carried by assault.* The worst area was that now form- 
ing the United Provinces ; in certain parts the descendants 
of the chieftains arc still notorious dacoits. The provincial 
governors and, later, the chief shiqqdars in the sarkdrs were 
responsible for maintaining order Forts were built at 
strategic points where kotwdls were stationed to keep the 
roads open and punish thieves; later these kotwdls came 
to be known as faujddrs,^ At other places, thdnahs were 
established, which contained bodies of troops.^ A more 
effective method of keeping peace in the country was to plant 


» E. & D., iii, p. 581. 

* Tahaqat-i-Akbari, ii, p. 106 ; Sarwani, f. 71 ; Daudi, f. 78 ; Ma*dan-i- 
akhhdr4-A kmadi, f. 114. 

® Dd'udl f. I03a. This seems to be an exaggeration ; but the chronicles 
are unanimous. Probably these extra sard'is were built in densely popu- 
lated areas. *1* B., iv, pp. 1-23. 

® E.g„ Pilgrimage and Teachings of Chaitdnya, pp. 225-229. 

* Barani, e.g., pp. 58, 302 ; for faujddrs, Baranu P- 480. 

Idem, e.g., pp. 57, 330, 331. 
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colonies of warlike Muslims in the midst of rebellious tribes. i , 
Balban, for instance, built towns for Muslims with fortres.ses 
and mosques in the old Hindu strongholds of Kampil, Patiall 
and' Bhojptir.^ So successful was this method that it kept the 
road to eastern Hindustan open until the reign of Firuz 
Shah.^ The cutting down and opening up . of the dense' :: ,, 
forests also made robbery more difficult.^ 

A more direct plan was to make the areas concerned 
collectively responsible for the maintenance of peace and 
order. Sher Shah was acting on an old custom when he 
made the muqaddam pay the amount robbed from a wayfarer 
within or near his jurisdiction; similarly the muqaddam 
remained under arrest for any murder committed within his 
area until his people found the culprit.^ This may appear 
unjust and harsh, but it was based on a true understanding 
of the reality of the situation.^ Sher Shah’s method 
was so successful that all authorities bear striking testi- 
mony to the security in his dominions.® The view that 
Sher Shah was not the first to adopt a system of col- | 
lective security finds strong corroboration in two stone 
inscriptions found at Tirukkolakkudi and Kandadevi in 
South India which date back to 761 and 771 A.H. (1360 
and 1369 A.G.). The villages belonged to the sultanate of 
Madura, and the inscriptions record the villagers’ un- 
dertaking to keep the peace in their neighbourhood and to 
protect the weak.^ KIhusraw savs about ‘Ala-u’d-din’s reign , 
that “ the very thieves who, before this, set villages on fire, 
now lit the lamps and guarded the highways ; if a traveller 
lost a piece of thread, the people of the vicinity either 
found it or paid its price.” ® The result of such measures 
was that, in the poet’s own words, “from the mouth of the f; 
Indus to the seashore, no one even heard the name of a thief, 

^Barant, e.g., p. 58, * Ibid. 

^Jdem^ p, 57. * Sarwdni, f. 72. 

* Idem. if. 72b. 73a, • Dd^udl 1 77b. ^ - 

'‘South Iridia and Her Muhammadan Invaders, pp, 226-230. 

* Khazain-uUfutuk. pp. 19, 20. ^ 
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a thug or a robber.’’^ This tranquillity continued, without 
any effort on his part under Qutb-u’d-din Mubarak' Shah/ 
Ibn Batttitah found the Doab in a state of rebellion 
because the good work begun by Qutb-u’d-din Aibak and 
carried on by other sultans crumbled under Muhammad bin 
Tughluq; Firfiz once again restored peace; then anarchy 
stalked abroad. Sikandar Lodi and Sher Shah are the out- 
standing later sultans who gave peace to the land to such 
an extent that, in the words of the panegyrist, ‘ if an old 
woman carried a trayful of gold and slept in forests, she did 
not require a watchman.’ ^ 


^ KhazaUnruUfutuh, pp. 19, 20. 

* riaZ'-uKhusrawh i. P- 34. 

* TahaqaUUAkhan, ii, p. 106 ; I 


CHAPTER XI 

' '■.THE SPIRIT OF THE GOVERNMENT ' ■ 

Nothing depicts the life of a people better than the 
institutions which they build up and maintain; the creative 
spirit which expresses itself in literature and art is no less 
active in the realm of politics and administration. A nation 
regulates its life through the organization of the State which 
reflects its needs, its idealism, its endeavour. The student 
has to search beyond administrative institutions if he desires 
to understand the nature of a State ; he must discover, if he 
can, the motive force which drives the machinery of govern- 
ment. 

The primary need in those troubled days was protection 1 
from barbarous Mongol hordes without and from anarchy 
within; hence the necessity of a strong ruler. The Law 
required the people to elect their leader; Turkish tradition 
adhered to the principle of heredity. Practical men compro- 
mised by electing a member of the ruling dynasty ; but if he 
did not prove capable, a new monarch, whose experience 
and prowess held out promise of the coveted security, was 
acclaimed. The State flourished if the politically conscious 
elements succeeded in discovering able leaders ; the throne 
of Dehli was not a bed of roses, it required men of strong 
determination and iron will* In form the sultanate was a 
monarchy, partially elective, partially hereditary ; in reality it r"^ 
was a dictatorial bureaucracy. 

By the logic of circumstances, the Sultanate could not be 
feudal so long as the Mongols knocked at its doors. The 
sultans, except for the brief period of the Lodi supremacy, 
kept standing armies and employed paid generals, governors 
and agents who could be dismissed or transferred at the royal 
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will With a savage enemy on the threshold, merit was the 
only stepping-stone to greatness. The administration, there- 
fore, was a bureaucracy, the major portion of which was not 
affected by changes of dynasty. It is a common mistake to 
think that a change of ruler involved the very current of the 
life of the people ; actually only a small number of leading 
officials were affected. These revolutions were little more 
than ripples on the surface beneath which the water continued 
to flow steadily. 

Nor can the geographical factor be ignored. For the 
greater part of its history, the Sultanate extended over vast 
regions divided by mountains, rivers and dense forests. The 
immensity of the country taxed to the uttermost the man- 
power of the rulers ; much depended on the co-operation of 
the people. They had to be treated tactfully and it was 
necessary to give them considerable autonomy. The powers 
of distant governors tended to get beyond central control. 
It would, however, be wrong to think that the authority at 
the capital was weak in normal times ; revolt in the provinces 
was the exception, not the rule. 

What was the spirit which inspired the ruling class and 
regulated its actions ? The political treatises and general 
literature of the period reveal a high estimation of kingly 
duties. There can be little doubt that the sage and the 
peasant alike expected the ruler to be a father to his people. 
If their sayings are any index to their beliefs, the sultans 
of Dehli aspired to play the part of good rulers. There 
certainly stand out men like Kaiqubad whose only motive 
was the pursuit of pleasure ; isolated acts of barbaric cruelty 
disfigure the chronicles ;i but to expect the absence of selfish 
and wilful monarchs in tW course of more than three centu- 
ries of the Middle Ages is to ask for perfection in human 
affairs. i On the whole the guiding principle of the sultans 
was benevolence they aspired to serve and protect ‘the 
servants of God ’ entrusted to their care. The truth of this 
statement is apparent from the charitable deeds of the sultans 
and their nobility, the numerous hospitals, monasteries, inns 
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and caravanserais, the free kitchens for the poor, the measures 
to fight famines and droughts, the instructions to officers 
regarding their dealings with the people, and the accessibility 
of the monarch to the poorest and the most humble of his 
people. His secret services kept him informed of any mal- 
treatment of his subjects by his agents and servants : his 
courts of justice functioned in the remotest parts to protect 
the weak from the strong. The ambition of the sovereign 
was to compel the wolf and the lamb to drink from the same 
stream of his justice ; if he sometimes failed in his mission, it 
was because of the incapacity or disobedience of his agents. 

The question, however, may be asked whether this atti- 
Treatment of the t:nde of benevolence embraced all the 
Hindus. subjects of the sultan without distinction 

of creed and class. Did it, in particular, include the Hindus ? 
Neither isolated acts of tolerance and benevolence nor spas- 
modic instances of persecution should be allowed to obscure 
the general course of State policy. The only way of arriving 
at the truth is to examine the statements of monarchs and 
political writers regarding the policy to be followed in the 
treatment of the Hindus ; in the light of this information 
alone will it be possible to view the various incidents in their 
proper perspective. ! Another important consideration is that 
the chroniclers write for effect; their audience is the rest 
of the Islamic world. At this particular period the Persian 
speaking part of the Muslim world happened to be under the 
grinding tyranny of infidel, uncivilized Mongols; hence the 
chroniclers saw an excellent opportunity for display by telling 
the down-trodden Muslims in other lands how powerful the 
Faithful were in India, f This propagandist tendency in the 
average Muslim chronicler of our period should be constantly 
kept in view in spite of the fact that it over-shoots the mark 
and loses its effect. The rhapsodies of Muslim historians . . . 
might delude us into the belief that the early Muslim occu- 
pation of northern India was one prolonged holy war waged 
for the extirpation of idolatry and the propagation of Islam,” 
says Sir Wolseley Haig, “ had wc not proof that this cannot 
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have been the case. ” ■ 

The general attitude of the State is depicted in Barani's 
dictum that a sultan who does not gain the support of all his 
subjects is a usurper,^ In discussing the duties of a king in 
times of distress he lays down that the subjects should be 
helped in every respect ; the and jiziyah should be 

reduced or even remitted.^ It is obvious that as the jiziyah 
was paid only by Hindus, they were not to be excluded from 
the measures of relief. As far as hospitals and sard' is are 
concerned, there is not only no record of the exclusion of 
Hindus, but special arrangements for their convenience are 
mentioned.'^ The attitude of Muslim rulers is crystallized in 
Sher Shahs phrase: ‘The Muslims and non-Muslims alike 
are entitled to my justice.’^ 

Apart from the general attitude of the State, the treat- 
ment of a conquered people affects its life in five ways : 
religious, political, cultural, economic and social. 

As regards religion, the Hindus were accorded the status 
Religion allied people, dhimmiSi from the 

very beginning of Muslim rule.^ , Legally, 
they were allowed full religious freedom except in one parti- 
cular direction : they were not permitted to build new temples 
without previous sanction. In actual practice, there is no 
instance on record when this permission was withheld.^ If 
temples were destroyed, it was in newly conquered towns 
and territories which had refused to submit* In certain areas 
the Hindus demolished mosques and converted them into 
idol temples: naturally when they were conquered again, 
these buildings were re-consecrated as mosques and given to 
Muslims.^ The Hindus practised their religion openly and 
with ostentatious display ; the private feelings of naighty 
sultans were not allowed to interfere with this policy of 


^C. H. L, iii. pp. 88. 89. ^ Fataim-i-^ahani 

* Idem^ f. 91&. * ‘Afif, pp. 353< 

^ Sarwarii, f. 67b. 

® Chach-ndmaK p. 210 j Fatawd'-i^jahdnddrh f* 120a; 
’ Sarwdnty f . 64a. 


Fataim-Hahdnddrl, ff . 55h, 56a. 
‘Afif. pp. 353-360 i Sarwdni, f. 715. 
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toleration.^ The distant villages and small towns could do as 
they pleased ; “ even in the capital and the provincial centres, 
the idols were publicly worshipped, the rites of Hinduism 
fully practised, the doctrines of their faith maintamed in their 
entirety by the Hindus, who had idol temples and decorated 
their idols, and on the occasion of their festivals went out in 
procession, dancing, singing and playing music.” ^ Even the 
more puritanical of the sultans could hear the conch-shell 
and bells of idol temples in their secluded palaces.^ The 
right to preach Hindu doctrines was fully acceded/ There 
is only one recorded instance to the contrary ; Flruz Shah 
punished a Brahman for converting a Muslim woman. On 
the other hand, there is the classic example of Kabir brought 
up as a Muslim accepting the spiritual leadership of a Hindu. 
Chaitany a, the great Vaishnava reformer, converted a num- 
ber of Muslims to his faith.^ Probably, the best tribute to 
the tolerance of the sultans is the contemporary development 
of Hinduism as a great spiritual force in the form of the 
Bhakti cult which even to-day plays such an important part 
in the life of the people. 

Politically the Hindus were divided roughly into three 
^ classes. The first consisted of the peas- 

antry who were regarded as the basis of 
all economic life ; they were to be cherished and protected. 
Moderation in the revenue demand was the rule ; ‘Ala-u’d- 
din Khalil’s high assessment was the result of the imminent 
Mongol danger. The peasants were protected from the 
illegal and vexatious demands of both high and low/ The 
cultivators had nothing to fear from their Muslim rulers so 
long as they were not drawn into acts of rebellion or 
contumacy. The second class was that of the petty revenue 

^Da^udh f. 19. MaHk-ul-‘ulamS ‘Abd-ullah Ajodhani stopped Sikan- 
dar Lodi from interfering with Hindu worship. Also, Baranl pp. 216-217. 

* Fatawa-i-jahandari, f. 119^?. ^Barani, p. 216. 

^ ChaitSnya’s Pilgrimage and Teachings, pp. 225-229. Also Aspects of 
Bengal Society, p. 99. ® Ibid. 

® Vide Chapters VI and X, 
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officials and They formed the basis of the bureau- 

cracy which ruled the land, and, on account of their aptitude 
and expert knowledge, were valued as civil servants. Lastly 
there were the Hindu chiefs. The more important of them 
were practically independent, the only demand the State made 
on them was that they should acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the sultan and be regular in the payment of their tribute. 
The smaller chief had less power, but he was autonomous to 
a considerable degree. He led a life of affluence; politically 
he was a power to reckon with.^ From very early times he 
was employed by the State. Hindu generals and soldiers 
fought for the Ghaznavids and were generously rewarded ; 
Qutb-u’d-din Aibak employed Hindu officers and soldiers in 
his army; Balban honoured Hindu chiefs.^ The power of 
the latter continuously increased, until ‘Ala-u’d-din Khali i 
reduced it ; he did not leave much power to his Muslim nobles 
either. With the removal of this sultan’s strong hand, the 
chiefs gradually regained their position, and we find them 
powerful under Muhammad bin Tughluq. They were not 
only employed as provincial governors and high revenue 
officials, but enjoyed a prestige which excited the jealousy of 
Muslim writers.^ Some of Firuz Shah’s closest associates were 
Hindu chiefs ; in the anarchy that followed his reign, Hindu 
chiefs took a hand in the political game of the day.^ Indeed 
so strong was their position in eastern Hindustan that it 
seemed doubtful if Muslim rule would be re-established 
there.^ Even Timur, who had invaded India with the 
avowed object of ending the toleration extended to the 
Hindus by Muslims, honoured a number of Hindu chiefs for 
their help.® The Hindus were strong enough in the neigh- 
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contemptible neither as friends nor foes; they were given 
positions of responsibility.^ Akbar’s policy towards the 
Hindus was but a recognition of the power which the 
Hindus had never lost. 

The government never tried to force its own culture on 
an unwilling people. The Muslim col- 
Culture. leges and schools were open to aU who 

cared to enter their portals; but no one was obliged to do so. 
Muslim rulers and men of letters respected the culture and 
the knowledge of the Hindus ; al-Biruni had interpreted 
these so well that they could not be despised : Muslim 
sovereigns employed scholars to translate Sanskrit books 
into Persian ; it is significant that Muslim scholars were 
available to do it. Indeed one has only to read the glowing 
panegyrics on Hindu learning and science to be convinced 
of the respect in^^hich they were held.* The Hindu 
tradition in architecture mingled with the simplicity of 
Muslim design “^and enriched the very niches which the 
Faithful faced while praying to the Eternal God.* The 
plaintive and meditative melodies of Hind evoked a response 
in the bold hearts of stalwart Turkish warriors.* The great 
Khusraw was not too proud to sing his compositions to the 
cadences of Hindu music ; when he lost his spiritual guide, the 
saint Nizam-u’d-din, who was also his greatest friend, the 
sorrow of his heart found melancholy expression in Hindi 
verse.* It was the patronage of Muslim provincial courts 
which laid the foundation of vernacular literatures. 

* Tahaqat’uAkhari^ ii, p. 119 on Himu’s rise. 

. " Nuh Sipihr^ Sipihr^i^sewum, 

^ Fergusson, Indian and Eastern Architecture, ii, pp, 197, 198. 

^ Hindu music soon entered Muslim courts ; one comes across names 
like Hamid Rsjah (Baranl p. 199) among the lists of court singers. This 
man was obviously a convert, ^usraw himself was well versed in Hindu 
music. 

^ Khusraw kt Hindi Kavita, p. 4, The most touching couplet is 

cij •: 
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The Hiridii popiilation was better off under the Muslims 
„ . than under Hindu tributaries or indepen- 

conomics. rulers,^ Their financial burden 

was lighter than it had been for some centuries in pre- 
Muslim days.^ The contemporary chronicles give an 
impressioti of prosperity ; this was based upon a limited 
population in a large country, so that the holdings were 
large and the forest could easily supply a number of neces- 
sities.^ Industrially India was in a strong position for she 
manufactured most of her necessities and exported finished 
articles like cloth and arms.* Livestock was plentiful.^ 
Trade was officially encouraged.® Hindu traders, called 
Multanis, were an integral part of the economic life of 
the empire ; when ‘Ala-u’d-din Khalji set about controlling 
prices, he had to enlist the support of these merchants.’' 
Indeed they advanced loans on interest to Muslim nobles ; 
the sultan’s government enforced their claims.® We read of 
the financial power of the Hindus throughout the period ; 
even when Humayun reconquered the Panjab, Afghan 
soldiers had to be rescued from the clutches of the money- 
lender.^ Practically everything that they possessed had 
been mortgaged by these Muslim soldiers. Of the great 
affluence of Hindu chiefs and their life of comfort and ease, 
'Ala-u’d-din gave a vivid picture in his conversation with 
Qadi Mughi;*. “ The Mkuts and the muqaddams ride beauti- 
ful horses and don elegant dresses,” said the sultan, ‘ they use 


^ Fataiva4-jahdndar%ii, 118&, 119a. * Picfe Chapter VI. 

^Wassaf (Bombay edition), p. 300; ‘Afif, pp. 288-293; Barbosa, i. 
pp. 141, 178; ii, pp. 140-147. 

^ Khusraw says regarding the fine cloth manufactured in India in his 
Ghurrat-’U'Ukamdl 

CAlaJ ^ ^ 

® Tughluq-ndmah. p. 104. 

« Taj. f. 129a ; Chach-namah. f. 1386, 139a. 

Barani, p. 311. * I. B., iii, p. 408- ® Tadhkirat-u%imqVdt, f. 506. 
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Persian l>ows, fi^Ht one anotHer and out hunting . . . tHey 
gather in assemblies of pleasure and drink wine.” * The result 
of ‘Ala-u’d-din’s special measures was that the chiefs were 
reduced to comparative poverty. In the days of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq they more than regained their lost position. 

” The infidels and polytheists are regarded as Miarajis and 
dhimmls and, therefore, they are advanced to great positions 
and are honoured ; they are rewarded with drums, banners 
and standards inset with jewels ; dresses of gold brocade 
and saddled horses are presented to them ; and they are 
appointed to governorships, high offices and important 
posts.” ““ The same writer goes on to say that even in the 
capital, the Hindus “build houses like palaces ; they wear 
dresses of gold brocade and ride Arab horses with gold and 
silver harness ; they decorate themselves with a hundred 
thousand insignia of greatness ; they indulge in luxurious com- 
fort : they employ Muslims as their servants who run in front 
of their horses and the poor among the Muslims beg alms from 
them and at their palace gates. Inside the very capital of the 
sultanate, on the loftiness of which depends the grandeur of 
the edifice of Islam, they are called (by the proud titles of) 
rd't, ranah, thdkur, sdh, mehtah and pandit. ^ The last sent- 
ence shows that the author refers to all classes of the 
Hindus ; political greatness and affluence were not limited 
to any particular class of the non-Muslims. 

Nor was the Hindu despised socially. The Muslims, 
generally speaking, have always been 
Society. remarkably free from racial prejudice. 

There are instances of Muslim nobles marrying Hindu 
maidens; of free intercourse between Muslim saints and 
Hindu yogis ; of Hindu followers of Muslim saints and vice 
versa ; in short of a fairly free social intercourse between 
the two peoples." The Hindu was not branded with any 

* Baranu p. 291. * Fatdwa-i-jahdndarh t l2Qa. 

^ Idem, it I 20 a, b, ^ .r . ^7 1 j . 

** Purush Parik^a ; Fau'aid-u'Ufawa id ; Saffaif-^i^ShaiMk Sadr-u a-avn , 

Sahaif-ut-tartqah. 
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social stigma ; it was Hinduism whicb protected itself 
beneath the strong armour of exclusiveness. The Muslim 
was unclean this very touch polluted the food of the twice 
born Brahman and men of the higher castes the newcomer 
was outside the pale.^ In fairness to Hinduism, it must be 
remembered that this treatment was not limited to the 
Muslim ; but praise cannot be withheld from the con- 
quering race for their tolerance in cheerfully submitting 
to this humiliation. But no armour is proof against ideas; 
the impact with Islam caused a great searching of heart 
among the Hindus and produced religious leaders who were 
deeply influenced by the doctrine of the Muslim faith.^ 

The Hindu attitude towards their Muslim rulers can be 
determined from literary works and folklore, where the sultans 
are depicted as receiving help from Hindu princes in times of 
need and rewarding them for their services.^ Of special 
interest is a Hindu inscription partly in Sanskrit and partly 
in the vernacular of Hariyanah : though a panegyric, it 
illustrates the Hindu attitude towards the sultans. It is 
dated 1337 of the Vikrama era (1280-1 A.C,) when Balban 
was on the throne. Lavish praise is bestowed on the 
Muslim rulers; Balban in particular is described as “he, 
throughout whose contented realm, under his great and good 
government, from Gaur to Ghaznah, from the Dravida 

^ I. B., (Cairo edition), ii, p- 128- 
* E.g., N §madeva’s beautiful lines : — 

Of me who am blind Thy name. O King, is the prop ; 

I am poor, I am miserable, Thy name is my support. 

Bounteous and Merciful Allah, Thou art generous ; 

I believe that Thou art present before me ; 

Thou art a river of bounty; Thou art the giver; Thou art exceed- 
ingly wealthy ; 

Thou alone givest and takest, there is none other. 

Thou art wise. Thou art far-sighted; what conception can I have 
of Thee ? 

O Nama's Lord, Thou art the pardoner, O Lord I 

(Sikh Religion, VI, p. 52.) 



* E.g„ Purnsha Parik^a, introduction* 
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country and Rameshwaram, everywhere the Earth bears the 
beauty of sylvan spring.” His armies “ ensure the peace 
and security enjoyed by all.” So great is the sultan’s care 
for his people that “Vi^nu himself has retired from 
the care of the world and gone to sleep on the ocean of 
milk.” The sultan’s capital, Dehli, also comes in for poetic 
eulogy.^ In another inscription, Muhammad bin Tu^luq 
is praised as “ the crest-jewel of all rulers of the earth.”® 
These considerations lead us to believe that the care of 
the sultans embraced all their subjects ; indeed tolerance 
was an abiding feature of the government of the sultanate. 
It is true that feelings were sometimes aroused and visions 
clouded by a spirit of vengeance ; but these were only 
passing storms. This was only to be expected in a State 
where the level of culture was so high. Stone and mortar reveal 
but little of the story of the cultural glory that was Dehli. 
Khusraw. Hasan and Badr-i-Chach are only the taller trees 
in a forest; if Indian music had been written and preserved, 
more Tan Sens and ‘Adil Khans would have survived ; of the 
great colleges and eminent teachers nothing is left but a 
casual mention in chronicles and travellers’ tales ; the 
paintings on the walls of royal palaces are gone ; all that 
remains is a jejune chronicle of revolutions, rebellions and 
wars. When the scrutinizing gaze of research penetrates 
the dust-clouds raised by trampling armies and fighting 
hordes, a vision of the real sultanate is granted to the 
student which reveals a pageantry of patient administrators, 
of earnest philosophers and teachers, of artists and master- 
builders, of religious thinkers and saintly reformers. 


^ Epigrapkia Indo Moslemica, 1913-14, pp. 35-45, Pslam inscription, 
^Proceedings of A, S.B. (May 1873) ; and catalogue of the Delhi Museum 
of Archaeology. NarSina inscription. 
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APPENDIX A 

OATH OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE CALIPH 

The oath of allegiance signed by Mas‘ud of Ghaznah runs 
as follows 

“ I render allegiance to my chief and sovereign, ‘Abd- 
ullah ibn ‘Abd-ullah Abu Ja‘far Imam Qalm bi-amr-illah. 
Commander of the Faithful, and make a vow of being obedi- 
ent to him ... As he is our sovereign and lord ... it is in- 
cumbent on US and all followers of Muhammad to obey him, 
to follow his advice, to recognize his leadership and to cherish 
him ... I will never doubt this ; I will not fail him ; I will not 
turn to any one except him ; I will be a friend to his friends 
and an enemy to his foes ... I will never consider it justifi- 
able to turn against him in any circumstance and at any time 
and will do nothing which may go against this vow . . . And 
whereas this oath of allegiance is like a collar on my neck, 
. . . if I break it or a part of it , . , openly or secretly, ex- 
plicitly, or on some pretext, explaining it away by ambiguous 
interpretations ... let it amount to my not believing in 
the Holy Qur’an, in Him Who has revealed it and in him 
through whom it has been revealed, and my turning away 
from Allah and His Apostle . . . Everything that I possess at 
the time of taking this oath or which may come into my 
possession during the rest of my life . . . shall no longer 
remain my (lawful) possession ... If I do not fulfil this oath 
that I have taken, may Allah not accept my repentance or 
amends and may He punish me on the day when I have to 
look to Him ... for His support . . . (Baihaqt, pp. 370-374) 
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APPENDIX B 

THE SURS AND THE 

Dr. Tripathi (Some Aspects of Muslim Administration, 
p. 98) thinks that Sher Shah claimed the caliphate for him- 
self; this belief is based on the following numismatic evi- 
dence : — 

(i) The phrase ‘ khalifat'~u' z-zamdn \ * the Caliph of the 
Age ’ appears on some pieces (N. Wright, e.g., AE 1257-1281). 

Ido not think that the sultan refers to himself in this 
phrase ; my impression is that this legend embodies conven- 
tional homage to the caliph ; for instance, Buhlul’s coins bear 
the title ‘ ‘ the lieutenant of the 

Commander of the Faithful (e.g., N. Wright, AE 942-947) ; 
yet another of his pieces (N. AE 966 B) has the in- 

scription aUM^altfah, amtr>^u%mu"mimn, which is similar in 
nature to the legend on Sher Shah’s pieces. There is one 
difficulty, however, with some of Sher Shah’s pieces men- 
tioned above. The word ‘ Sultan ’ appears on both sides of 
the coins ; on the reverse it can be read as forming part of a 
continuous phrase meaning ‘ the Sultan, the Caliph of the 
Age.’ However, I think that ‘ Sultan ’ has nothing to do with 
‘ the Caliph of the Age.’ Sher Shah put the word * Sultan’ or 
' a$^sultan--u*l- ddil ’ on the obverse where it could not form 
part of the rest of the legend ; for instance on N, Wright, 
Nos. AR 1031 E-1041, 1052-1056 etc. the title ‘ Sultan ’ is 
quite independent. Similarly the legend on the reverse of 
coins like N. Wright, AE 1258-1261, etc. should not be taken 
to make one continuous phrase. This opinion finds consi- 
derable support from coins QJ. Wright, AE Nos. 1483 C and 
1483 D) struck by Sikandar Shah Sur where the obverse 
reads '‘sultan-ul-ddil, ML<tltfaUu'Z'^zamdn' though the sultan’s 
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allegiance to the caliph is demonstrated on the obverse of 
coins Nos. 1482 A, 1483, etc. . 

(ii) More difficult to explain is the appe^ance of 
^ khallada'llaha m&fatahu' on such pieces as Wnght 
AR 1069, AE 1151. This simply shows that the first period 
of Mugh'ul rule had already seen a weakening in the meaning 
oi 'kMdfat' and that the word was used indiscriminately 
for ‘^Pire’ as well as ‘caliphate’. I do not take this inset j 
tion to mean that Sher Shah wanted to proclaim bis cah- 
nhate- the evidence to the contrary is overwhelming. There 
are far too many coins bearing references to an amn 
supporter of the Faith ’ to justify the theory that Sher ^ah 
did not own theoretical allegiance to a caliph. _ • j 

The same observations apply to Islam Shah 

towards the caliphate. 
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APPENDIX C 

SHER SgAH’S SCHEDULE 

The passage in Blochmann’s edition of A*ln-i-Afe&arf 
(Book III, A’in XI) reads as 

^Sb\jA ^ ) 3 ^ c *. j 5 > j> ” 

^j>6 \ csX> O ^ 1 

J 3 >3^ \/^jS ^.3 3 - vXxilX-w>3^ ^LiL^^x 

«ci— ^ Odljfc *X> ^l-wXS 3jl «a.®j 9 s 

** wXL CZ-».-wl3as»» 3L vAJCCV***? ^ ^ olx. 4 .«i 

The reading of the first sentence, in my opinion, is wrong. 
Blochmann translates the sentence as, “ Of the first two 
kinds of land, there are three classes : good, middling and 
bad. They add together the produce of each sort and a 
third of this represents the medium produce, one-third of 
which is exacted as the royal dues.” Abu- 1 -Fadl is speak- 
ing of the classification of land by Akbar into polaj, parautt, 
chdchar and banjar, Blochmann’s reading would imply that 
the first two kinds of land were further sub-divided into 
three classes to calculate an average. This is too compli- 
cated a system and does not seem to have been adopted. I 
think the text should be read without a stop after 03^ J as 
follows : — 

jfii ^3^3 3 ^AiU^ 3 ^3> j> 

..... ^ 33 ^ 

which would translate as, ”Of the first two kinds of land, the 
good, the middling and the bad produce should be added to- 
gether and a third of this represents the medium produce . . 
To me this seems a more likely and easier method of finding 
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the average produce. 

The second part of this passage has been translated by 
Blochmann as follows 

“ The revenue levied by Sher ^an, which at the present 
day is represented in all provinces as the lowest rate of 
assessment, generally obtained ; and for the convenience of 
the cultivators and the soldiery, the value was taken in ready 
money.” This rendering would convey the sense fairly 
accurately, though not literally, but for the fact that the 
word has been used which really means ‘produce’. Only 
recently in the Arabic-speaking countries the word has 
figuratively come to mean ‘revenue’; in Abu-’I-Fadl’s days 
it could only have meant ‘produce’. I am inclined to believe 
that the word is used in its original sense. Akbar accepted 
Sher Shah’s figures regarding average produce only, and 
fixed his own demand. If is taken to mean ‘produce’, the 
translation would be : — “ The (figures of mean) produce 
adopted by Sher Shah, lower than which cannot be found 
throughout the provinces, were accepted, and for the con- 
venience of etc. etc.” 
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appendix D 

MAIi§UL-I-MU‘AMALATl (?) 

The relevant sentence reads as : 

^ ^ ^ 3 J^v. ^ 

(Barani, p. 574.) (^Agrarian System of Moslem India, p- 231.) 

Moreland translates it as ; “ And a reduction was made 
in the mahsul-i-muamalati so that the peasants may pay 
willingly without difficulty or severity.” In a footnote he 
adds lathe has not found any parallel passage to indicate 

the meaning of Prom the context, 

he goes on to say, “ it appears to denote some impost on the 
peasants, different from the Mtaraj or revenue, but its nature 
is a matter of conjecture.” The difficulties in accepting this 
version are (i) comes from ^ which means to satisfy , 

‘ to suffice’ ; hence to make a reduction is not satis^ctory ; 
(ii) the phrase ma}}sul-i-muamalaii is unique in Barani s 
writings and there is no reason to believe that it is a techni- 
cal term, and (iii) Firuz Shah himself says that he did not 
reduce, but that he removed the imposts. (Futmat-i-Ftricz- 
shahi, f. 300&.) I do not think that the ^ in is 

I consider it to be and therefore take 

to mean a mudmalah, a transaction, a proceeding. Hence 1 
am inclined to translate the sentence as : “ In the matter ot 
revenue, they (the State officials) were content to adopt an 
assessment so that the peasants etc. etc.” This suggestion 
removes the difficulties arising out of Mr. Moreland s version 
and is more faithful to the text. 


Firuz Shah's Revenue Demand 
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FlRtJZ SHAH’S REVENUE DEMAND 


CHE passage is:: _ M -vJ i-U” 

OUi_}s?.3 c>^* 5 ^ vJ . 1 -u 

A> j Vj 5 fx X> , 

•‘s^S ^ 3 3 T 

^ ^ jWi ^ ^ ■ 

The ,u^t.on « ■^“ . „o„ldhave 

If the phrase wevejr^Sui^J tithes’; but then 

been ‘the |fe«raj from the lands a meaning 

.he eapaesaion would have aa i. 

•the kiutoj and f„„ tithe-pa^nj Ws M 

(«thelauda«) oJt.to .he lands o« .he 

and should signify that “ — , tithes ; the second, 

sultanate was charged on t pjjj.^gg js 

r though unidiomatic, conveys _ , ^tiaraj or 

LLi - - - 

’’adouble-usieoraftto.^-'^^^.Ckdef. (p. ?) 

did not change die under Muhanunad bin 

reference to the btate ue 

Tughluq in the foUowing . ^ ^ U. ej^ ej 

,.^ 5U0I -3' £•' 
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APPENDIX F 

THE IJLAQ and assignments 

This is a controversial point ". vide Moreland s The Agrarian 
System in Moslem India, p. 56 , footnote. The passage in 
question runs as follows : ( Af if, pp. 296 - 297 .) ^ _ 

3 jXi ” ' 

J3^sex-« ^ _^Ua;uH ,jXUl_3b 

C'-H — * <1^. f - <Ai 2^ ^IvXiU 1 

- SjlooM es>u 3 \yc\ 0^3 3 C>UU. 

^ A^3 3 - ojliXil I3 "f 

jV JU ^bt I3 ^ 31 ' tyb«>T 

JU1»\ o.»?r ' ^UlsuUiSb 

^ _;b >w».3 ^U»S 1 .iXi yb J I ^3 OblkSl 3? 

obb OlSUkl fb' C>~ 

,_3Ufu I - vXiJb y.^ y> bUlS 3 - iXiijS |_j/o 4 X.J 3 k. 

a^ 3 CjlS^'k! S i-.A.«ai OblkSl 3^ 13 '• 

“ jJbkkliXi I J_y« >13*0 3> OblkSl 3I OlS^lkl 

The first part of the passage is quite clear. We are told ^ 
that in spite of his reduced dominions, Firuz Shah gave large 
salaries and assignments to all in accordance with their rank. 
The recipients are classified as (0 Wtans, (n) amirs and 
maliks, (in) men of fame and distinction, (iv) regular troops 
who were assigned villages in lieu of their salaries, and (v) 
irregular troops who were paid in cash from the sultan’s ^ 
treasury. The rest of the passage has given rise to contro- 
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versy. The translation .of . the next few phrases '. runs as 
i follows in Sffiot and DowsoU':— 

“ The soldiers who' do not . receive their pay ■ in this 
manner were, according tO' necessity,, supplied with assign- 
ments (itlak). upon the revenues. When these assignments 
^ of the soldiers (wajhdars) arrived in the fiefs (iktddt), the 
I holders used to get about half of the total amount from the 
I fiefs ...” (iii, p. 346.) ' 

i This translation is a little too free ; I am inclined to 
i translate the relevant sentences as follows ‘ . . . The regular 
soldiers were given villages in lieu of their salary so that 
they might live in comfort. The irregulars were paid in cash 
- from the royal treasury ; the rest, for their (immediate) needs, 
were given it lags in accordance with His Majesty’s orders. 
When the itldqs of the regular soldiers reached the aqtadt 
(the assigned villages), a full half of the soldier’s pay was 
obtained from every aqtd: In those days many men bought 
the itldqs oi the soldiers with mutual consent and paid a 
third of the salary in the city. They themselves received a 
full half in the at . . . ” 

This passage can be analysed as follows 
(i) Firtiz Shah gave villages in assignment to regular 
soldiers. 

(it) Irregular soldiers were paid in cash. These soldiers 
were not permanent servants and were paid only for the 
[ ^ period when they were on duty. 

iiii) During their stay in the city, the regular soldiers 
(wajhaddrs) also required cash which they could get only from 
their assignments. The sultan permitted them to draw a half 
of their salary ; the other half was probably paid to the sol- 
? dier’s family living in the assigned area. This permission to 
draw half the salary while the soldier was away from his 
assignment was termed an ft Za^? : it was probably made out in 
the form of a payment order, which the soldier often dis- 
counted for a third of his salary to bankers who would ulti- 
mately get the full amount for which the voucher was made. 
The bankers then got a sixth of the salary as commission. 
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Thus ttZag was simply a form of payment. There is 
nothing in ‘Af if 5 description of the difficulties of the soldiers 
with Frruz Shah in GujrSt (pp. 220-221) to militate against 
this view. The regular soldiers had no banking facilities in 
a distant province to cash their vouchers: whereas these 
facilities had been available in the capital. Firuz Shah over- 
came this difficulty by advancing a loan from the Treasury. 

The system of itlaq envisages a system under which the 
assigned areas were managed by State officials and not by 
the assignees themselves. 


Privy Purse 
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> PRIVY PURSE 

'AfiF (pp. 129-130) says that Firuz Shah’s canals brought 
a large area of waste land under cultivation ; the sultan 
convened an assembly of lawyers, learned jurists and pious 
and asked their opinion on the following question : 
“If a man, with personal and financial endeavour, digs 
irrigation channels from deep rivers and those canals flow 
into areas (of land), townships and villages, and the dwellers 
in these places get great profit out of it : is that man entitled 
to get something for his effort or not?” The jurists and 
^ others decided that such a man was entitled to “ haqq--i-‘shirb, 
j that is ten per cent.” ” On this”, says "Aflf, “ His Majesty 
Firuz Shah brought the produce of that hagg-i-shirb entirely 
into his amldk; similarly that pious monarch, like previous 
! kings, populated many villages in ‘ dead lands ’ and put them 
into his amldk. The produce of these areas was ear-marked 
for the learned and the pious and kept out of the baiUu%mdh 
Definite apportionments were made. During these days 
^ amZafe consisted of two items:— (0 the produce of 
I ^hirbt (it) the produce of newly populated villages. An 

. amount of two lacs of tankahs was the revenue of His 

Majesty Firuz Shah’s amldk. Praise be to God ! The extent 
of amldk possessed by Sultan Firuz was so great that no 
j other king of the Empire of Dehli possessed so large amZafe. 
At last the amldk became so extensive that a separate staff 
and a separate treasury were organized for them.” 

The translation and summary are mine. Before dealing 
with the problem which this passage raises, the following 
technical terms require explanation : — 

haqq4-shirb = irrigation dues, water rate ; 
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baM-^ulrfrM = Public Treasury ; 

ofMdk == (plural of milk) private property. 

Moreland in The Agrarian System of Moslem India 
(p. 60) thinks this passage too technical ; he is not certain of 
its meaning. The ruling of the jurists regarding b^qq4-^shirb 
is really ambiguous ; the rest of the passage is not so difficult 
to' analyse. 

The jurists decided that the man who had constructed 
the canal was entitled to 10 per cent. It is significant that 
neither question nor finding mentions the State or the imam 
or the baiUu%mdl This I take to mean that Firuz had 
constructed these canals out of his own funds and wanted to 
levy haQa*i-shirb in his personal capacity. The State as 
well as the cultivator had benefited from the canals, hence 
both should pay the haaQ-i^shirb, and it seems probable that 
first haaq-i-shirb was taken out of the gross produce and 
then the remainder was divided between the State and the 
peasant. If this is true, the cultivator would pay a high rate 
on the produce in the areas irrigated by these ‘ private - 
canals. The total amount paid by the cultivator would be 
first 10 per cent, to the sultan as owner of the canals, and 
on the rest, i.e. 90 per cent, of the produce, he would pay a 
fifth or 18 per cent. Thus the total amount paid by the 
cultivator in this area would be 28 per cent, of the gross 
produce. The other possibilities are that Firuz Shah 
demanded a tenth of the State share or of the share of 
the peasant only. The last two alternatives look unlikely ; 
the wording of the text conveys the idea that a tenth of the 
gross produce was meant ; otherwise ‘Afi/ would have been 
more explicit. 

The entire produce of ‘ the villages brought to life ’ was 
regarded by Firuz as his personal property. It is a well 
known principle of Islamic law that ‘ the dead land ’ belongs 
to him who resurrects it ; if a man brings waste land under 
cultivatioui he is the owner of that land. Thus Firuz Shah 
could claim to possess , all the new villages which he popu- 
lated by conducting canals into these areas. But the State is 
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entitled to "ushr on such lands. Did Firuz Shah pay this 
‘usAr into bait-u'Umdl l There is no record of the fact, but 
he was a very law-abiding sovereign and could not have 
transgressed the shar in this respect. He probably paid 
into the treasury and received 18 per cent, profit into 
the privy purse. When ‘Afff says that the produce of these 
villages was kept out of the public treasury and given to the 
learned and the pious, he probably means that the revenue 
was ear-marked for religious purposes and was not expended 
on secular government. It is also possible that the sultan 
disbursed the directly, which was also lawful. If the 
sultan drew no benefit and gave away all the income, what 
was the point in bringing villages into amldk? It is clear 
that the privy purse did gain something. 

However, it seems doubtful that the sultan could induce 
cultivators to migrate to his new villages if they were 
required to pay 28 per cent, instead of the 20 per cent, which 
they had been paying in their old holdings. Therefore, 
the more probable interpretation, which has the additional 
advantage of being simpler as well, seems to be that the 
sultan charged the cultivator the usual twenty per cent., of 
which he kept half to himself and the other half he paid as 
'ushn If the canal passed through an area already paying 
the sultan charged ten per cent, as haQa--i-shirh and 
paid the rest into the State treasury ; thus the sultan and 
the State each received ten per cent, of the produce. If 
new land was brought under cultivation on the banks of the 
royal canal, the peasant still paid twenty per cent., but the 
sultan claimed to be the owner of these villages and paid 
only half of what he realized as 'ushr. Thus the privy purse 
gained only by ten per cent. 

Two facts stand out clearly from the passage : — 

(0 the sultan had private property which was kept 
separate from State property ; 

(ii) Firuz Shah was not the first sovereign to possess 
private property; other sultans of Dehli before 
him had also their personal property. 
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APPENDIX H 

TAXES ABOLISHED BY FIRUZ OTAH 

(0 as mentioned by Afif : — / 

1. danganah / 

2. mustaghil 

3. jazart 

4. dwrf, suggested readings, ruzi, rort. 

Dwn = distance ; from day ; ron, a Hindi word 
meaning old bricks. It may be any of these words for the 
trader had to spend a day in bringing old bricks from a 
distance. 

(w) as mentioned in the Futuhdt-i-Firuzshahl (f. 300^). 

1. mandwl barg —mandm = market, 6arg = leaf ; 

but this cannot be a tax on 
vegetables, for the Strat men- 
tions a tax called Mkidrdwdt 
which must have been a vege- 
table tax. Barg also means 
‘provisions’; in all probability 
this was a tax in kind on corn ^ 
sold in the State market. 

2. daldlatH-hdzarhd ^di tax on brokers 

(daZZdZ = broker) . 

3. jazdrl Chapter VL 

4. amiri^utarab =amusement tax, probably paid 

to the amtr-^i-tarab appointed 
by the State to control festive 
gatherings. 

5. gul-farushl =tax on the sale of flowers. 

6. darlbah-i-tamhol =tax on the sale of betel leaves 

sold in the State market. 



Taxes Abolished by Firuz Shah 


7. chungt^-^ghallah 


octroi on grain and cereals 
(cAwngf = handful)/ 
a tax on letter- writers, legal 
scribes, etc. 

a tax on the manufacture of 
indigo. 

a tax on the sale of fish, 
a tax on the carders of cotton, 
a tax on soap-making, 
a tax on selling ropes, 
a tax on oil-making, 
a tax on parched gram, 
a tax on stall-keepers on public 
land (used in this sense in parts 
of North India even to-day). 
This is probably chhappah, 
meaning print. A tax on print- 
ed cloth* 

a tax on gambling places. 

court-fees. 

police dues. 

perquisites of the muhtasib. 
vide Appendix 1. 
grazing tax, vide Appendix L 
fines of various kinds. 


10. mdhl’-farushl 

11. naddafi 

12. sdbungart 

13. rlsman-^farusht 

14. Yughangarl 

15. nakhud‘-i-birydn 

16. tah-bdzdrl 


17. jhabah 


18. qimar-^dnah 

19. dadbekt 

20. kotwdlt 

21. ihtisdbl 

22. karht 

23. charal 

24. musadarat 


[These names have been reproduced in accordance with 
the latest readings.] 

(til) as mentioned in the SiraUi^Ftruzshdhi. 

All the taxes mentioned in (ii) with the following 
exceptions : 

kabdbl instead of kitdbt. In this case the tax would be 
on roast mince sausages. 

Mkidrdwdt = a tax on vegetables. 

dangdnah — mentioned in (0- 
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It will be useful to compare this list with the taxes :men 
tioned by Kautilya in his Arilia^astra (pp. 63-65) 

Sources of income. 

1. mines. 

2. buildings and gardens. 

3. forests. ': ' : ■ ■ 

4. herds of:' cattle. ' ■■ 

5.. ■■'.roads. ■ 

"■';■ 6.''^:'':tolls.,. ,'.v. 

7. fines.' 

8. weights and measures. 

9. town'derk. . ^ 

10. superintendent of coinage. ■ 

11. superintendent of 'seals and passports. . 

12. liquor. - 

13. slaughter of animals. 

14. threads.";: 

15. oils. ■■■;.. 

16. clarif ied, butter. 

17. sugar.^,'■■'^:'■■ „ , 

18. State goldsmiths. 

19. warehouse of merchandise. 

20. prostitutes. 

21. gambling. ... 

22. building' sites. ■ ■ 

23. corporation of artisans ' and handicraftsmen, 

24. superintendent of gaols. ■ :. 

25. taxes collected at the gates. 

26. produce from crown lands. 

27. portion of produce payable to the State. 

28. religious taxes. 

29. kara (taxes paid in money). 

30. merchants. 

31. superintendent of rivers, ferries, boats and ships. 

32. towns. 

33. pasture land, 

34. road cess. 


Taxes Abolished by Ftruz SMh 


35. ropes. 

36. ropes to bind thieves. 

37. all produce from mines. 

38 corals, conch shells, etc. 

39. gardens of flowers, fruit and vegetables. 

40. fields. 

41 forests for game, timber or elephants. 

42. herds of cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, 

horses and mules. 

43. land and waterways. 

44. compensation for damages. 

45 property of men dying without heirs. 
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APPENDIX I 

CHARA’I AND KARHI 

Various scholars have read karhi as ghart and called it 
a house tax. The word karhi occurs in Baranl on p. 288; 
Blochmann and Fuller suggest that the word after 
in the following passage should be read • — 

J) 0) 1 vAa- b vaX> I 

lAJ liS** ^ vX,MJ ^ iAi44<0 

jjb ^ y> ^ ^ v«0^Xi> 

** ji.iljb ^ b ^ js b^»l 

{Baranl, p. 287.) 

is obviously a mistake ; sounds more convincing. 
But it is difficult to agree with the suggestion that 
(karhi) was a house tax. It is mostly used with chara*l and 
seems to be in some way connected with it. (Vide Baranl, 
p. 288; Siraui-Firuzshdhi ; Futuhdt-i-Firuzshdhi.) Besides, 
the parallel passages in Tabaqdt-i-Akharl (i, p. 153) and 
Firishtah (i, p. 191) do not mention karhi. It may be argued 
that *Aftf mentions a house tax called mustaghil ; but this was 
limited to the capital and was rent, not a tax. I think that 
comes from which means fresh butter; ^ 5 ^ itself 
means a shed for cattle. The omission of this word from 
parallel passages in later authorities makes it probable that 
karhi and chard' t were identical ; if they were two different 
imposts, chard'i was levied for the use of land paying Mkcirdj 
for pasturing animals and karhi was a tax on the increase in 
cattle and would correspond to the ancient Hindu tax of an 
exactly similar nature. It is not impossible that the word was 


Charat and Karht 
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pronounced as kurrahi^ hurrah being a colt or a calf. The 
fact that it was to be levied from every dwelling place should 
cause no difficulty, for the context shows that the measure 
was intended to avoid group assessment which enabled the 
influential chiefs to escape payment by an unjust distribution. 
Of course the same area could not pay both chara't and 
Mkcirdj, 

We hear of charat under the Mughuls but karht does 
not find mention ; this confirms the opinion that chard'l and 
karht were identical. 
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APPENDIX J 

‘ALA-U’D-DlN KHALjrS CAVALRY 

BARANI (p. 303) has a crabbed and difficult passage on this 
question:— 

^j\ ^ 1 OjliX)! ^jIwXiSAaoI ^ ^ \i%SSjl> 

The text is obviously corrupt and does not make sense. 
The only information which this passage can be said to con- 
tain explicitly is that 

(0 a class of cavalry-men was known as murattab and an- 
other as do-aspa/i ; ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(ii) the former were given 234 tankahs and the latter 78 
tankahs as their salary. 

These conclusions are confirmed by another passage on 
p."319:— ■ 

^ wU«w 1 jS lA^i \ j I ’’ 

vaX?s.j j) lAx^l ^ 

This leads us to believe that a murattab was superior to 
a do-aspah, a view which finds confirmation in the following 
statement by the same author (p. 320) : 

(A^ wvwX:? ^ 

^ uOLsL.!i>Ji 

“ ^ Q>j.^ ^ 

It is obvious that a do-aspah was inferior to a sawar, a 
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cavalryman ; hence a sawad s salary should be higher. Besides, 
these passages read together give us the following grades o£ 
service : a murattah, a sawdr, a do-aspah. Now we know that 
a murattab was given 234 tankahs and a do-aspah 78 tankahs ; 
a sawdr^s salary should be a sum between these two figures. 
It seems to me that 156 tankahs was the sawdrs pay for the 
following reasons 

(i) the do-aspah was lower than the sawdr ; the former, 
term was in all probability applied to the man who was in 
charge of the led horse belonging to the murattab; 78 tankahs 
was the salary of a man who had to maintain no animal ; 

(n) a would get 78 tankahs for himself and 78 

tankahs for the maintenance of a horse which was not 
supplied by the State ; 

(m) the murattab got 234 tankahs, 78 tankahs for himself 
and 78 tankahs each for his two horses. 

These conclusions find support in Firishtah which says that 
the salaries under ‘Ala-u’d~din Ehalji were 234 tankahs for 
the best, 156 for the middling and 78 for the lowest class of 
cavalrymen (i, p. 199). These suggestions require a complete 
change in our ideas of the meaning of the word do-aspah 
in our period ; hitherto it has generally been understood 
to mean a horseman with two horses. The latter was the 
meaning attached to the word under the Mughuls, but the 
significance of the term obviously underwent a change. 
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APPENDIX K 

imuT 

The etymology of the word is doubtful It seems 
highly improbable that the rare Arabic word Mwt meaning 
‘ a fine young man ’ should have been applied to Hindu chiefs 
without any precedent. W. H. Moreland dismisses the 
theory that M^ut is the arabicized form of khot which was in 
use in Gujrat and Konkan for two reasons ; — 

(0 the presence of two Arabic letters Mk and t in the 
word ; 

(w) fe/iot has not been traced further back than the six- 
teenth century. (Mare/and, pp. 225-226.) 

To take (ii) first, the word khot is probably a corruption 
of the word kuta in grdmakuta, a. village official mentioned 
in Kautilya*s Arthashdstra. 

The existence of the Arabic Mk (which is also Persian) 
and t should cause no difficulty : the term was arabicized 
probably under the Ghaznavids whose earlier waztr's used 
Arabic CCItfez, pp. 366, 367). The nearest transliteration of 
khot would be which can be read either as Miot or MkUt, 
This would not be a solitary instance of such transliteration, 
e.g., Bahatiyah for Bhatiyah, which is common in *Utbi and 
has been copied in other chronicles. These examples can be 
multiplied. 
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APPENDIX L 

SHER SHAH’S LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


The following are the names of the various parganah 
officials in accordance with the different texts : — 


1 

TuI^fah-i-Akbar 

Shaht 

Dd'udt 

Mushtdqi 

Elliot text 
(B, M. 1929) 

Mushtagi 
iB.M. 11633) 

I 


1 

1 shiqqdar 

1 ^iqqdSr 

1 shiqqdar 

■ |: 


1 amin 

1 mushrif 

1 munsif 

1 munsif 



1 fotahdar 

1 khazanchi 

1 khazSnahdSr 



> 

... 

... 

1 munsif-i- 

’ khazanah 

... 



1 kSrkun Hindwi- 

1 karkun Hindi- | 

1 klrkun Hindi- 

1 karkun 

I 


nawis 

nawis 

nawis 




1 kSrkun F2rsi- 

1 karkun Farsi- 

1 karkun Farsi- 

• *« 



nawls 

nawis 

I nawis 



1 qanUngU 

!, 

I 

^ ... , ■ 

1 


F.69(a) 

F. 79 (b) 

F.50(&) 

F. 49 (a) 

(h* i 


The following points emerge from the above table : — 
(O shiaaddr was the head of the parganah*, 

00 amm» mushrif and munsif are synonymous in the 
official jargon of the day; 
literally, amin= honest, keeper of a trust; 
mush rif = inspector ; 
munsif^\^ldg^, 

"Abbas Sarwam (B. M. or 164, f. 736) says that an 
amln's duty was to assess the damage done to crops by 
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movements of troops ; that is, he was the ‘ judge ’ of damage 
done to crops ; a mushrif assessed the produce of crops. The 
two functions are xlosely related. It seems almost certain 
that this officer, known in different areas by different names, 
was responsible for assessment ; 

(Hi) fotah=pmse; fotahdar = tTeasnmT ; 

^azancM, ^azanahdar me mom common words for 
a treasurer ; ■ 

■ {iv^ karkun, ■^literally ‘ a worker ’ was the ' same as nawt- 
sindah, a clerk; 

(v) di munsifA^-khazdnah mentioned by MushtdQi seems 
' : . to be a mistake ; if the officer existed at all he would 

■. be an inspector of treasuries and would belong to a 
bigger unit than a. parganah ; 

(vi) a qanungu was not exactly a member of the parganah 

' staff ; he was^ more a .representative: of the peasants ; 
hence he is not mentioned by other authorities ; 

(vn) omissions in B. M. 11633 are probably . a copyist’s 
error or due to his desire for brevity. 


The following officials are mentioned for a sarfear 


Ahhas Sarwanl 

Mu^taqt 

Zuhdat-uH-tawanhh 

(Sher Shsh) ■ ' 

(Skerash) 

(Islam Shah) 

shiqqdar-i- shiqq darSn 

1 

sBiqqdar-i-^iqqdaran 

^iqqdSr . . 

munsif-i-munsifan 

munsif-i-munsifan 

mu^rif 



karkun 

MS. or 164 f. 69 (h) 

Elliot MS. c?r 1929 

f.52(6) 1 

B. M. MS. 10580 
ff. 123 (hi 124 (a) 


The chief ;sAi£ 3 r<?dar and the chief assessment officer are 
common to these authorities ; a kdrkun and a treasurer were 
indispensable; they are not mentioned by some chronicles 
for they were probably looked upon as merely clerks. 
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APPENDIX M 

COINAGE 

Very little light is thrown by the chronicles on the working 
; of mints or the numismatic history of the period ; the 

; relevant passages have been fully utilized by Mr. Nelson 

I Wright., It will be superfluous ' to repeat here the views 
expressed in his work, TAe Coinage and Metrology of the 
Sultans of Dehli. The evidence' produced in favour of a 
forty-eight iitarfanfea/i'is conclusive. ^ The pieces: mentioned 
in the ' Suhh-u'Ua shd as- well as ‘Aff/ - are ^ multiples of 3. 
as well as 2, which cannot fit into a sixty-four jUal tankah. 

. "" The only flaw in the argument — the explicit mention of a 
sixty-four jUal tankah in the Masdlik^-ul-absar — is more than 
counterbalanced by incontrovertible evidence contained in 
another passage.^ The fifty jUal tankah also became popular 
in the north ; it first originated in the Deccan.® The numis- 
matic evidence contained in Nelson Wright’s book adds 
Firuz , Shah Zafar ;ibn Eituz' Shih, Flruz Shah ibn Abu 
- . Bakr and Ahmad bin Firuz to the list of Indian monarchs.^ 
There is no mention of these sultans in the chronicles ; the 
. date on the extant coins rules out the suggestion that Firuz 
Shah Zafar was invested with authority during his father’s 
life-time.* He seems to have succeeded GhiyS:4-u’d-din 
fi Tughluq II. Firuz Shah ibn Abu Bakr is capable of being 
i read as Abu Bakr ibn Firuz Shah ; but Ahmad is quite 
distinct.^ It is difficult to make a concrete suggestion in 
view of the lack of proper evidence ; these might have been 

: ^ ' N. Wright, pp. 395-396. * 'Afif, p. 344 ; N. Wright, pp. 219-221, 

■ ” * Numismatic Journal, 1938, Part IV, p. 303. * Thomas, p. 297. 

I ‘JV. Jt’rigto, Plate XXI, No. B812B. 
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crowned monarchs or just pretenders during those days of 
turmoiL 'Aftf mentions an interesting incident which shows 
how sensitive public opinion was regarding the purity of the 
coinage. The value of a sh ash gam denomination having 
been questioned, the waztr took spectacular, though fraudu- 
lent, measures to re-establish its reputation,^ The coin was 
then restored to its full value. The wazir's remark on 
hearing the report of the suspicion regarding the value of 
the coin is significant. “ The coins of the monarchs of the 
various countries of the world,” said the wazlr, “ are like 
virgin daughters : if, God forbid, a virgin daughter’s reputa- 
tion is injured and she rightly or wrongly gets a bad name, 
even though she be highly accomplished and beautiful, no 
one will desire her.” ^ 


‘For full story read pp. 344-349. The fraud consisted in the 

introduction of extra silver into the crucible used for melting the coin 
to examine its silver contents, 
p. 345. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE SULTANS 


1.' QUTBIS 


1. Qutb- u’d-din Aibak 

2. ' Arlm Shtb. , _ ■ , 

3. Shams-u’d-dm lltutmisb 

4. Rukn-u’d-din Fimz 

5. Jalllat-u’d-din Radiyah 

6. Mu‘izz-u’d-din BahrSm 

7. ‘AlS-u’d-din Mas‘ud 

8. NSsir-u’d-din Mahmtld 

9. GbiySth-u’d-din Balban 
lO, Mu^izz-u’d-din Kaiqubad 
ll- S|iams-u’d-din Kaiyumarth 


2. KHALJIS 


JaM-u’d-din Firuz ^ 

Rukn-u’d-din Ibrlhim 
*Ala-u'd-dm Muhammad 

. Shihab-u’d-dm ‘Umar ^ 
Qlitb-u’d^-din Mubarak Shah ^ ^ 

Shams-u’d-dm Mahmnd (Pretender) 

, Nasir-u’d^-din 


qarawinah 


. Ghiyath-u’d-din Tughluq I 
Muhammad bin Tughluq 
...Firiz Shah . _ 

Ghiyath-u'd-din Tughluq II 
. Firuz Shah Zafar 
. Abu Bakr 
]S4uhammad bin, Firuz 
>. Sikandar 
16 


DATES OF ACCESSION 


Hijrl era 


Christian era 


k. r , ; 
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Hijrl era 

Christian era 

26. MahmUd bin Muhammad 

... 795 

1393 ^ 

27. Nusrat (Interregnum) 

... 797-802? 

■ 1395 

28. Daulat Khan Lodi 

... 815 

1413 ' 

4 SAYYIDS 



29. KhidrKhan 

... 817 

1414 

30. Mubarak Sh§h 

... 824 

1421 

31. Muhammad bin Farid 

... 837 

1434^ 

32. ‘Aiarn Shsh 

... 849 

1445 

5. LODlS 



33. Buhlui 

... 855 

1451 

34 Sikandar 

... 894 

1489 

35. Ibrahim 

... 923 

1517 ' 

[Mughul Emperors] 



Zahlr-u’d-din Muhammad Bsbur 

... 932 

1526 

NSsir-u’d-din Humayun 

... 937 

1530 

6. SURS 



36. Sher Shsh 

... 945 

1538 

37. Islam Shsh 

... 952 

1545 

38. Muhammad ‘Adil Shah 

... 960 

1552 ' 

39. Ibrahim Shsh 

... 962 

1554 

40. Sikandar Shah 

... 962 

1554 

NSsir-u’d-din Humaytin (restored) 

... 962 

.. 1555,. 


(Based on N, Wright) 
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A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


[Abbreviations : — 

B. M. 

1 . 0 . 

C. U. L. 
Bod. 

Bib. Nat. 
Nat. Bib, 
Bib. Indica 


=Britisli Museum 
=:India Office 

=Cambridge University Library 
“Bodleian Library 
“Bibliotbeque Nationale, Paris 
z=National Bibliothek in Wien 
=Bibliotheca Indica] 




A— Texts on Politics, Law and Administration 

Adah-u'l-muluk wa kifdyat-u'l-marnluk _ Vakht i- 

by Muhammad bin Mansur Quraishi alias Fakhr 

Mudabbir. 1. O. 647 ^ , , , ,g853 

Adab-un-}iarbiva'3h-shu)aah. B. M. Add. 16853. 

Addb-u s-saltanah n-t. xt * 770 

author not known. Bib. Nat. 770. 

A’in-i-Akbari ^ ^ 

Bib. Indica, Calctta 

1894. 

A^laq-i-Jahdngiri 

(on ethics and politics) • „ , _ _ . t 1547 

by Nur-u’d-din Muhammad Qadi Sjaqam. I. 0. 1547. 

A^ldq-i-iVlw&SiN* TJavffnrfl 1850 

SaSXd^tVEnglisUy ^ G. Keene. Hertford 1850. 
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AMk^aq-i-Ndsirl 

by Muhammad bin Hasan alias Nasir a’t-TOs!. 
Lucknow 1309 A.H. 

AUaJ^.kdm-^uS'-sultaniyah 

by Abti’l-Hasan ‘ Ali al-Baghdadi al-Mawardi. Cairo 
1298 A.H. ’ 

French version. Les Statuts Gouvernementaux ou Regie 
de Droit Public et Administratif par Mawerdi, 
Traduits et annotes par E. Fagnan. Alger. 1915. 
AUfatawa^uWAlarnktriyah ii%furu -lUHanafiyah, 6 volumes 
(a compendium of Muslim Law of the Hanafi school), 
comprised by Maulana a"sh- Shaikh Nizam and others 
at the command of the Emperor Aurangzib ‘ Alamgir. 
Calcutta 1832 — 1843, 

AUmiQdldUul- ashr bi Arastdtdlls (professing to be Aris- 
totle’s advice to Alexander). 

Translated from Greek into Arabic by Yahya bin 
Batriq. C. U. L. Add. 1168. 

A Persian version of dhove styled Kitdb-u'S’-siydsat ft 
tadblr^i r-riydsat, C. U. L. Qq. 293. 

Arthashdstra 

by Kautilya, also called, Chanakya. 

Translated into English by R. Shama Shastry. Mysore 
1923. 

A 's^siydsaUush ^sh ariyah ft siyadat-ir^rd't wa's-sdddat-ir- 
raHyah 

by Sayyid ‘Abd-u’llah Jamabu’d-din. Cairo 1319. 
A"$-$ulukhimdrifaUi%muluk 

by Taqi-u’d-din Ahmad al-MaqrizL C. U. L. Qq. 52, 15. 
Athdr’-u^'wuzard (Lives of celebrated wazirs written in 9th 
Century A.H.) 

by Saif-u’d-din Haji bin Nizam al-Fadli. C. U. L. 
CIX, Add. 214 (Lewis 32). 

A't-tabr-uUmasluk ft nasihatdUmuluk 

by Abu Hamid Muhammad bin Muhammad al-Ghaz- 
zalL Cairo 1317 A.H. 
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Dastur--u'l-kdtib ft ta'm-^iUmaratib 

by Muhammad ibn Hindu Shah ahMunshi a’n- 
Na khi awani Shams, Bib. Nat. 1054. 

Dastur-ul-wuzara 

by Ghiyith-u’d-dm bin Humam-u’d-din alias Hiwliida- 
' mir. B. M. or. 234. 

Dastur-u^s-saltanah 

by Abui-Fadl Munshi a’sh-Shirazi. Bib. Nat. 769. 
DhaWitrat-ii*Umuluk (A book on ethics with special refer- 
ence to politics) 

by Sayyid ‘All ibn Shihab Hamdani, the famous saint 
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Amlr4-hahr, 148 

— -i-dad, 10, 11, 90, 150, 153 (also, see 
Dddbek) 

^ •Uhazarah, 146 
— 122, 123, 127 
i-majlis, 70 

— -i^panjdh, 146 
Usadah, 146 

69 (also, see Royal Hunt) 

— -‘i-tuzuk, 63 

— “uUhujidb, 60 i,n. 

ul-wmam, 57, 78 

128, 225, 226, 227 

A’n-Nasir-li-dln-i'llah (vide NSsir- 
li-dm-i’llah) 

Anslr,22 

Aqtd\ 117, 118, 119, 222, 223 (also, see 
Assignments) 

Agta'dar, 117 f.n. (also, see Assign- 
ees) 

Arabia, 135 

Archers, 142 (also, see Dkdnuks) 
Architecture, 178, 21Q 
Ar^-i-mumlikat, 99 
'Ari4, 131, 187 (also, see ^Arii^-i-^ 
mumdlik, Dmdn4~ard) 

— -i-mumalik, 10, 83, 130, 187 (also, 
see ‘Arid) 

Army, 68, 69, 127, Ch. VII, 130, 131, 
132, 133, 141, 143, 144, 145, 146, 
147, 148, 183, 186, 187, 188, 203 
(also, see Artillery, Cavalry, 


Infantry, Soldiers, Troops) 
Arrddahy 139 
A^r-Rddi, 78 

ArsaMn Kohi (Amir), 171 
Art, 70, 128, 177, 178 (also, see Archi- 
tecture, Calligraphy, Culture, 
Music, Painting, Poets) 

Artillery, 133, 138, 139, 148 (also, 
see Siege engines) 

Assessment of State demand on 
agricultural produce, 100, 101, 
102, 103, 104, 116, 238 (also, see 
Khardj, Revenue, State demand 
on agricultural produce, *Ushr) 
Assignees, 119, 120 (also, see 

Agta'dar) 

Assignments, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 
127, 131, 147, 222, 223, 224 (also, 
see Aqtd') 

Aurangzib ‘Alamgir, 124 
‘Awfi, 169 
Aydlat, 186 

‘Aziz KhummSr, 150 f.n. 

A’z-Zahir (wde Zshir) 

Babur, 1,2, 8, 14, 106, 114, 123. 130, 
142,148,174,200 
Bada'un, 169 f.n. 

Badr-i-Chach, 16, 35, 172, 173, 214 
Baghdad, 24, 37 (also, see Abbasids) 
Bahlahddr, 63 
Bahmani Kingdom, 16, 36 
Bahram Shah, 52 f.n,, 67, 78 f.n. 
Bait-’U'Umdl, 225, 226, 227 (also, see 
Treasury) 

Bakht-var (^de Muhammad 

bin Bakht-yar Kbaiji) 

Bakkar, 190 
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Baksariyaiis, 138 
Balahar, 194 

Balban, 4, 5, 7, 28, 30, 58 f.n., 64 
f.n., 65, 69, 78 f.n., 89, 91 in., 
115, 118, 122, 131, 133 in., 135, 
154,157, 169, 181, 183, 184 in., 
200, 202, 209, 231 
Banjaras, 141 

Banners, 143, 144, [also, see Flags, 
OuT'-khanah, Standards) 

Barbek, 59, 191 (also, see Amir Hdjih) 
Barid, 86, 87, 88, 89, 144, 198, 19*9, 200 
[also, see Barld^-mumdlik, Dkdwak, 
Post, Uldgh, News Agency) 
Barid-i-mumdlik, 10, 86 (also, see 
Barid) 

Battle array, 142, 143 
BSz Bahadur, 175 
Beggars, 181, 182 

Bengal, 118, 134, 136, 137, 138, 144, 
148, 170, 183, 184, 200 
Bhairo Bhatti, 115 in. 

Bhakti movement, 160 
BhStiyah, 236 
Bhojpur, 202 
Bihlr, 118 
BiySnah, 134 

Brahmans, 94, 95, 194, 208 
Branding (vide Ddgk) 

Budget, 126, 127 

Bu|hrS KhSn, 30, 49 in., 136, 145, 
146,184 

Buhlul Lodi, 7, 49 in,, 51, 71, 173, 
190, 191, 216 
Buwayhids, 24, 57 ' 


Cairo, 36, 37 

Caliph, Caliphate, 3, 9, 16, 23, 24, 25, 


26, 29, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
42, 44, 51, 52, 57, 72, 75, 76, 117, 
150, 161, 164, 215, 216, 217 (also, see 
Eastern Caliphate, Imam, Khali- 
fah, Khildfat, Western Caliphate) 
Calligraphy, 171 
Camping, 140, 141 

Canals, 225, 226, 227 (also, see Irriga- 
tion) 

Cavalry, 69, 131, 134, 135, 136, 142, 
146, 148, 234, 235 (also, see Do- 
aspah, Murattah, Sawdr) 
Centurion, 146 

Cesses, 108, 109 (also, Imposts, 
Taxes) 

Ceylon, 137 
Chaitlnya, 208 
Chaprdsl, 196 
CkardX 125, 195, 232, 233 
Charity, 127 (also, see Free kitchens. 
Poor relief) 

CharMk. 140 
Chdsknlglr, 62 
Chaudhari, 195 
Ckaurdsi, 192 
Chd*u^, 146 
Chehrah (vide Huliyah) 

Chhajjtl (vide Malik Chhajju) 

Chief Engineer, 178 (also, see Engi- 
neering department) 

Chittor, 133 

Coins, 19, 26, 27, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 87, 
239, 240 

Colleges, 170, 172, 176, 178, 179, 210 
(also, see Madrasah) 
Commander-in-Chief, 96, 127, 130, 
131, 146, 149 

Commissariat, 66, 131 (also, see 
Provisions) 
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Council of State, 75, 76 
Court ceremonial, 4, 9, 55 (also, see 
Court etiquette, Darhar) 

— ^etiquette, 71 [also, see Court 
Ceremonial, Darhar) 

Cultivator, 162 (also, see Peasant) 
Culture, 5, 7, 70, 81, 168 (also, see 
Architecture, Art, Colleges, 
Hindi poetry, Hindu culture, 
Learning, Literature, Music, 
Painting, Poets) 

Dahlr, 85, 86 (also, see Bahir-Ukhas, 
Dabir-i-sara, Dtwan-i-in^a, Mun- 
sin-Ulmdrat) 

i~khds, 84, 85, 169 (also, see 

Dahlr, Diwdn-iHn^a, Kdtib-i-khds, 
Munsfu-i^hadrat) 

i-sara, 63 

Dddbeky 161 (also, see Armr-Uddd) 
Da|A,132, 188 
Damik, 27 

Daw^ana/i, 96, 124, 228, 229 
Darhar, 55, 56, 58 (also, see Court 
ceremonial. Court etiquette) 
Darthah, 96 

Ddr-u‘U"addlat,151i,ii, 

— -u’Z-IslSm, 25, 27, 28, 31 [also, see 
Muslim world) 

— »u’l- Islam mint, 31, 32 
Darwlshes, 180 (also, see Faqlrs) 

Da’ud (Mulla),176 
Daulatsbad, 199 (also, see Deogir) 
Dawdtddr, 62, 129 

Deccan, 127, 130, 134, 137, 138, 163, 
184, 190, 191 

Dehli, description of the city of, 175, 
176,178,179. 214 


Deogir, 44, (also, see DaulatSbad) 

Deputy governor, 189 
Descriptive rolls of soldiers (vide 
Huliyah) 

Dhdnuks, 137, 145 f.n. (also, see 
Archers) 

Dhar,200 

Dhdwah, 199 (also, see Barid, Post) 
Dhimmls, 2, 95, 96, 98, 100, 109, 159, 

160, 167, 207, 212 (also, see Hindus) 
Discipline, 146 

Diwdn, 67, 90 (also, see below) 

— ^i-Amtr4’kohl, 122 (also, see * 
Amlr-Ukoht) 

U"ard, 83, 84, 130, 131, 132 (also, 

see 'Arid) 

— •i4nshd, 12, 84, 85, 86 (also, see 
Dablr, Dah%r4'^'khas) 

i-i^rdf, 129 (also, see Mu^rif, 

Mushrif-i-mumdlik) 

i'khairdt, 180 

— 4~khdtam. 84 

i-^mazdlim, 149, 150, 151 (also, see 

Ma^dlim) 

i-^mustakhrii, 188 

— 4~nazar, 1Z9 (also, see Nd:^ir) 

— ' i-qa4d, 83, 149, 151, 166 (also, see 
Qddl, Qddl4-mumdlik) | 

i-^rasd'il, 84 

i-risdlat, 83, 84, 85, 166 

Sadr, Sadr s^sudur) 

— 4-riydsat, 160, 161, 163, 164 (al,yo, 
see Economic control, Ra4s} 

— --siyasat, 149, 150, 151, 158 
i-talah-uakhdm-i-taugf, 86 

i-wizdrat, 67, 82, 83, 120, 129 (also, 

see Waztr) 

Doab, 50, 112, 190, 203 
Do-aspah, 134, 135, 234, 235 
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Duri, 124, 228 

Eastern Caliphate, 23, 26, 28, 39, 51 
Economic control, 5, 11, 45 (also, 
see Dlwan-^UriyasaU Ra'is) 

Egypt, 28, 30, 34, 171 
Elephants, 68, 135, 136, 137, 142 (also, 
see FiUMianah, Shahnah-i-HD 
Engineering department, 141, 142, 
(also, see Chief engineer) 
Eunuchs, 61, 62 
Expenditure, 45, 79, 82, 83, 127 

Fakhr-u’d-din IsSmi, 4 
—kotwBl, 49 f.n., 118 
Falakhun, 140 

Famine relief, 128, 182, 206 (also, 
see Free kitchens) 

Faqlrs, 179, 180 (also, see Darwlshes) 
Farid, 123 (also, see Sher ShSh) 
Farman, 86 
— ^^tugkra, S6 

Farr ash, 62 (also, see Farrash^anah) 
Farra skkh anak, 67 f.n., (also, see 
Farra^) 

Fars, 170 
Fath-namah, 85 
Fathpur Sikri, 178 
Fatimids, 23, 24, 37 
Faujdar, 190, 201 
Flhkkdnah (vide, Pll-khdnah) 
Finance, 87, 92, Ch. VI, 183 
Firearms, 138, 139 (also, see Artil- 
lery) 

Firuz Khalji, (vide Jalal-u’d-din 
Firuz Shah Khalil) 

—Shah, 6, 12, 13, 16, 27, 35, 36, 49 f.n.. 


64 f.n., 65, 66, 67, 72, 78 in., 79, 
f.n., 80 f.n., 81 f.n., 82, 83, 93, 94, 
96, 99, 111, 113, 115, 117, 118, 119, 
120, 121, 123, 124, 125, 126, 131, 
132, 135, 136, 143, 147, 148, 150, 
154, 158, 159, 164, 169, 172, 177, 
179, 180, 182, 185, 190, 193, 195, 
202, 203, 208, 209, 220, 221, 222, 
223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228 
Flags, 143, 144 (also, see Banners, 
Our-khdnah. Standards) 

Forts, 140, 141, 148, 201, 202 
Fotakddr, 196, 237, 238 (also, see 
Muhassil, Khazdnahddr, Khazdn- 
chi. Treasurer) 

Free kitchens, 181 
Fruit growing, 123 

GaharwSr, 95 
Gargaj, 140 
Garrisons, 133 

Gaur, 213 (also, see Lakhnauti) 
General Histories in Arabic and 
Persian, 14 
Ghair-wajhi, 147 
Ghantmah, 93, 96 
Gkariydl-Mk^'aah, 67 f.n. 

Ghaznah, 3, 26, 213 
Ghaznavids, 3, 4, 11, 25, 26, 58, 71, 
85, 88, 99, 104, 117. 133, 135, 145, 
168, 169, 178, 186, 236 [also, see 
Mahmud of Ghaznah and 

Mas‘ud of Ghaznah) 
GhiySth-u’d-din Balban (vide 

Balkan) 

— uM-din bin SSm, 26 
— u’d-din Mahmud of Ghor, 26 
— ‘u’d-din Tughluq, 5, 9, 32, 52 f.n., 
104, 111, 112, 117, 118, 121, 122, 
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123, 133, 144, 145, 158, 171, 182, 
194,200 
Ghor,26,143 

GHorids, 86, 117, 169 {also, see indi- 
vidual sultans) 

Gopa^ 194 

Governor, 11, 25, 56, 58, 80, 116, 126, 
150, 153, .154, 161, 183, 184, 185, 
186, 187, 188, 190, 191, 198, 200, 
204, 205, 209 {also, see Muqtl\ 
Wall) 

Gramanl, 116 f.n. 

Grass!, 197 

Greek political ideas, 19 
Guj'rat, 6, 13, 122, 134, 137, 138, 191, 
195, 224, 236 
Gul Ghandxa, 145 f.n. 

Gumdshtah, 196 
Gurjara-Pratihara, 197 

Haibat Khan, 113 

Hdjib, 59, 60, 72, 128, 150, 151 (also, 
see below and Amir Hdjib, 
Ddrhek, Hijdhddr, Sayyid-vlU 
huiidb. Sharaf-u Uhufjdh) 

i-kabir, 60 f.n. 

i-khds. 60 f.n. 

^'^‘$burabd, 3 f.n. 

Haji Sa"£d Sarsarl, 34 
^aj3aj,25 
Hakim II, 34 
Hamid Khan. 49 f.n. 

““Rajah, 210 f.n. 

Handicrafts, 174 
Haqq^i-shirh, 122, 225, 226, 227 
Hasan ‘Ala Sanjari, 15. 16, 29, 31, 
32,170.171,172,177,214 


Hashm-i-atrdf , 133 
- — -uqalh,ldZ 
Hayltl, 174 

Headman, 11 , 50 , 115 , 116 , 194 , 198 
{also, see Mukhiyd, Muqaddam) 
Hijdhddr, 60 f.n. 

Himu, 164 
Hindi poetry, 175 
Hindpat, 191 

Hindu, 49, 92, 94, 95, 101, 103, 106, 
108, 150, 154, 193, 194, 195, 232 
{also, see below) 

-chiefs, 2, 4, 5, 7, 11, 50, 114, 115, 
116, 186, 190, 194, 195, 197, 201, 
209, 211, 212, 236 {also, see 
Tributary chiefs) 

-culture, 173, 174, 176, 177, 210 
— traders, 211 

Hindus, attitude towards the 
sultans, 213, 214 
economic condition of, 211, 212 
— , employed as revenue officials, 3, 

4.11.103.109.193.194.209 

— , employed in the army, 137, 138, 

145.209 

— , general treatment of, 48, 160, 
181, 206 et seq 

— , influence of Islam on, 213 
— , social condition of, 212 , 213 
— take interest in education, 173 ; 
— ■ treated as ■■ 'dhmmls. : 2, ' 4 ,' 94 , ' 95 , 
212 

Eisbak 45, 149, 155, 158, 159 (jolso, 
see Dlwdn4-riydsat, Muhtasib, 
Ra^ls) 

Hospitals, 143, 178, 182, 205, 207 
Household, 55, 56, 57, 66, 72, 90, 127, 
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141, 179, Gh. IV (also, see Royal) 
Household: eunuchs, 61, 62 
— minor officials 62, 63 ■ 

—troops, 9, 61, 72 (also, see Khasah 
Khail)' 

Hullgti Khsn, 28, 69 ■ 

Huliyah, 132, 188 

Humayun, 1, 2, 8, 14, 38, 58, 106, 
114, 130, 139, 174, 180, 211 
— Bahmani, 76 In. 

Husain Shah Sharqi, 190 

IbShatiyahs, 159 

Ibriiim Lodx, 1, 8, 37, 51, 142, 174, 
185 

-^ah Stir, 37 
Ijma\ 43, 47 

IHitiyar-u’d-dln Aitkin, 78f.n, 
litutmish, 4, 18, 27, 35 f.n., 65, 118, 
119, 151, 153, 169, 180, 185, 200 
‘Imad-u’d-dm Raihan (vide Raihan) 
Imam, 22, 32, 36, 92, 93, 97, 100, 123 
f.n., 166 (also, see Caliph, 

Khalit ah) 

Imdrat'-i^'dmmahylSS 

— 183 

— ^i-^hhdssah, 183 

Imposts, 123, 124 (also, see Cesses, 
Taxes) 

Indrapat, 191 

Infantry, 69, 131, 136, 137, 138, 142 
ImxB (vide Bar o' i) 

‘Mq, 100, 130 

Irregular troops, 223 (also, see 
Ghair-wajhi) 

Irrigation, 100, 108, 121, 122 (also, 
see Canals) 


Tsa Khan, 51 £n. 

Islam Sh2h Sur, 9, 71, 141, 146, 159, 
174,177, 181, 185, 186, 201, 217, 
238 

Ismail ‘Adil Shah, 127 
Itldq, 147, 222, 223, 224 
Itldqddr, 147 
^Itrdarkhdnah, 67 f.n. 


Jahangir, 13, 49 
Jalaii, 190 

Jalal-u’d-din Firuz Shah Kh^W^’ 

29, 30,31, 44. 48f.n., 49 f.n., 53, 
63, 64 f.n., 82, 91 f.n., 123 f.n., 
133,145,155,170 
— Khwarazm- shah, 130 f.n, 

Jamlli Dehlawi, 174 
Jdmddrkhdnak, 67 f.n., 68 
Jdnddr, 61, 133 
Jaunpur, 6, 7, 173, 191 
Jawdmi'-u^Ul^ikdydt, 169 
Jindfi, 142 

Jiziyah, 93, 94, 95, 207 
Jodhpur, 133 

Judicial officers, 183 (also, see 
Qd^is) 

Junaidi, 169 

Jurists, 22, 24, 25, 26, 39, 41. 42, 43, 
45, 46, 51, 52, 53, 71, 75, 76, 77, 78, 
92, 98, 99, 100, 113, 122, 150, 170, 
183, 225, 226 (also, see Muslim 
Law, Shar\ ^Ulamd) 

Justice, Ch. VIII, 149 

Kabir,208 
— •-u’d-din, 171 
Kabul, 135, 200 
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Kafur (nde Malik Kafur) 

Kah^. U5 In. 

Kaika’Gs of Bengal, 184 
Kaiqubsd, 5, 15, 49 f.n., 128, 145, 146, 
170,205 
Kalinjar, 140 
Kampil, 190, 202 
Kamran, 177 
Kanaiij, 95, 197 
Kandadevx, 202 
Karhl l25, 232, 233 
KarMkanahs, 10, 66, 67, 68, 69,72, 78 
Karkun, 196, 237, 238 
Karmathians, 27, 159 
Karwaniyan, 141 f.n. 

Kashmir, 139 
Katgharahs, 141 

Katih-Ukh^, 86 {also, see Dahtr4- 
khas) 

Khalifah, 23, 25, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37 
(also, see Caliph, Imam, Khilafat) 
KMlisah, 119 

aaljis, 31, 54, 133, 144, 170 (also, 
see individual sultans) 

Khan, 67, 144, 146, 147, 222 
--Jahan,78 f.n., 80 f.n., 81, 90 f.n. 
KMnqdh, 176, 180, 200 
Khardj, 93, 94, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 
103, no. 111, 113, 125, 127, 193, 
195, 207, 220, 221, 232, 233 (also, 
see below. Revenue, State demand 
on agricultural produce) 

— -i-muqdsimah, 100, 102 

— -i~muqdti‘‘ah, 103, 106 

— -i-wazlfah, 100, 103 
Khardit land, 97, 98, 99, 100, 113 
Kharitahddr, 86, 129 
Khdsahddr, 62 


Khdsah Khail, 133 
Khatt-i-khufd, 128 
Khawas KhSn, 181 
Khazdnahddr, 196, 237, 238 (also, 
Khazdncku Khazmakddr, 
Muhassil, Treasurer) 

Khazdnchl, 196, 237, 238 (also, see 
Khazdnahddr, Khazmahddr, 
Muhassil, Treasurer) 
Khazinahddr, 63 (also, see Khazdnah- 
ddr, Khazdnchl, Muhassil, Treas- 
urer) 

Khidr Khan, 9, 36, 39, 119, 191 
Khilafat, 38 (also, see Caliph, Cali- 
nhate. Khallfah, Imam) 

Khitdhat, 166 (also, see Khutbak) 
KhitaTs, 145 

Khuddwandah’-Ujahdn, 63 
Khudawandzldah, 115 f.n. 

Khums, 96 

aur§s2n, 130, 170, 199 
Khusraw (Amir), 15, 16, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 70, 146, 169, 170, 171, 173, 177, 
214 

Khut, 194, 195, 211, 236 
Khutbah, 28, 33, 36, 37, 65, 71, 72 
Kkwdiah, 189 
— dahdn, 83, 184 
— Sard, 61 f.n. 

Kilokhri, 178 

King, 23, 24, 46, 55, 74, 78, 101, 108 
(also, see Monarch, Sultan) 

Kishll Kh5n. 64 f.n, ' , ■ 

Kitdbddr, 62 
Kitdb-uFlruz^dhi, 173 
Kitdbkhdnah, 67 f.n. 

Kiumarth, 52 f.n. 

Koil, 187, 190 
Konkan, 236 
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Kowal lOAh 90, 133, 153, 164, 182, 
20X {also, see Peace, Police) 

Kroh minar, 200 

Ladder Deva, 184 

Lshor, 4, 99, 110, 111, 135, 168, 189, 
200 

Lakhnauti, 137, 183, 186 f.n. (also, 
see Gaur) 

Land, classification of, 97-100, 218, 
219 

— , ownership of, 192, 193 

— , revenue from (vide Khardi, 
Revenue, State demand on 
agricultural produce, ‘27s4r) 

Learning, 10, 70, 128, 167 et seq„ 210 
(also, see Colleges) 

Literature, 15, 70, 167 et seq. 

Lodis, 7, 36, 37, 89, 107, 117 In., 118, 
123,130, 147, 148, 164, 173,183, 
186 f.n., 191, 204, 209 (also, see 
individual sultans) 


Madrasah, 168, 210 (also, see Col- 
leges) 

MadurS, 202 
Maghribl, 139 
Mahdawis, 159 
Mdhl-mardtib, 144 
Mahmud Gawan, 181 
— of Ghaznah, 4, 24, 26, 80 f.n., 85, 
168, 194 
— Shared, 136 
MaJ^ul-i-mu'^drnalatl, 220 
Maimanah, 142 f.n. 

Maisarah, 142 f.n. 


Ma khdUmak4-jakdn, 63 
MakhdUm-ul-muIk Shaikh ‘Abd- 
ullah, 175 

Malik, 67, 146, U7, 222 
Malikah-i-^jahdn, 63 
Malik Chhajju, 145 
— Kafur, 137, 184 
—Muhammad Ja’isi, 16, 176 
— ndHb, 10 
uH-kukamd, 63 

— ul-‘ulama ‘Abd-u’llah AjodhanI, 
160,208f.n. 

Mslwah,6, 134, 175, 191 
Mamun, 75, 80 f.n. 

Mandapika, 125 
Mandwi, 162 
Mandwiharg, 125 
Manjantq, 139 
Mansur, 100 f.n. 

Mlrahrah, 190 
Ma sh‘ alahd5r . 62 

Mas‘ud (vide ‘Ala-uM-dm Mas‘xid 
Shlh) 

Mas‘ud of Ghaznah, 12, 26, 79 f.n., 
135,215 

— -i-Sa‘d-i- Salman, 168, 176 
Mauryan Empire, 197 

Ma?dlim, 10, 153 (also, see Dlwdn-i- 
ma?dlim) 

Mazdri", 192 (also, see Cultivator, 
Peasant) 

Mecca, 66 

Medical relief, 182 (also, see Hos- 
pitals) 

Middlemen, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 
119, 120 
Mihtar, 67 

Military, 79, 87, 91 (also, see Army) 
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Mines, 93, 96, 97 (also, see below) 
Mining, 140 

Ministers, 55, 58, Ch. V, 74,76,90, 
117, 193, 200 (also, see below, 
Waztr) 

Ministry, 122, 126, 128, 190 (also. 
Ministers) 

Mzr Ati^, 139 (also, see Artillery) 
--Bah-, 201 (also, see River Police) 
— 4-Hmarat, 178 
— - 4-saman, 58 
— Saiyad Manjhan, 174 
Mirza Haidar Dagblat, 139 
Miyan Buhwah, 174 
— Taha,174 

— Tan Sen, (vide Tan Sen) 

Modern works (authorities), 21 
Monarch, monarchy, 4, 7, 24, 25, 33, 
34, 46, 48, 49, 51, 53, 54, 56, 57, 65, 
71, 72, 74, 75, 78, 79, 81, 86, 88, 
90, 91, 183, 184, 206 (also, see 
King, Sultan) 

Mongols, 1, 4, 5, 28, 37, 50, 51, 70, 
112, 130, 134, 135, 158, 163, 204, 
206, 208 (also, see Mughul) 
Mowassi, 197 
Mu'awiyah, 84, 88 
Mubarak Shah (Sayyid), 36 
Mu'dil, 161 
Mufti, 150 

Mughul, 1, 2, 58, 106, 114, 132,133, 
139, 148, 364 f.n., 167, 217 (also, 
see Mongols, Timurids) 
Muha dhdh aB-u*d-dm, 81 In. 
Muhallahdar,X%Z 

Muhammad bin Bakht-y2r KhalfL 

118'''""'.. 


Muhammad bin Farid, 119 
— bin Qlsim, 2, 3, 94, 99, 193 
—bin S5m, 1, 13,26, 27, 65, 135 
—bin Tughluq, 6, 9, 16, 18, 30 f.n., 
33, 35, 43, 45, 50, 63, 64 f.n., 66, 
68, 71 f.n., 83, 89, 91 f.n., 95, 112, 
117, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 126, 
128, 130 f.n., 133 f.n., 136, 144, 
145, 147, 148, 149, 150 f.n., 151, 
153, 154, 157, 158, 160, 167, 177, 
178, 180, 182, 184, 186 f.n., 188, 
190, 193, 195, 197, 198 f.n., 199, 
200, 203, 209, 212, 214, 221 
— ibn-i-abi Sa‘d Junaidi, 169 
— (vide ‘ AIa-u‘d-dm Muham- 
mad Khalil) 

—Shah (the poet) , 177 
— Shah Bahmani, 136 
-Sultan, 28, 170, 171 
Muhassil, 196 (also, see Kkazanak- 
dar, Khazdnchl, Khazinahddr, 
Treasurer) 

Muhtasih, 11, 153, 155, 156, 157, 158, 
159, 160, 167 (also, see Hishak) 
Mu‘i2z-u’d-din BahrSm Shsh (vide 
Bahram ShSh) 

— Kaiqubsd (vide KaiqubSd) 
—Muhammad bin Sim (vide 
Muhammad bin Sim) 

Mukhiyd, 194 (also, see Headman, 
Muqaddam) 

Mult5n,27, 113,114 
Mun^-i-M4Tat, 84 f.n. '\'(also, see 
Dablr-i-khds) 

Munsif, 196, 237 (also, see Amin, 
Mushrif) 

Uhhazdnah. 237, 238 
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Munsif-i-munsifdn, 197, 238 

i^l„,adto,126.194,195,196 (a^^a. 

see Headman, M ukUyd) ^ 

191 ^also. see Gov- 

ernor, Walt) 

M^rattab cavalry, 134, 135, 234. 235 _ 

Muskaf-harddr, 62 i.n. 

Mus&rif, 67,196,237,238 (aim, .ee 
Amin, Munsif, Mushrif-i-muma- 

M.ushrif-i-mumdlih 10, 82, 8 (a m, 
see Diwdn-i-iskrdf, Mushnf) 
Musht5ql> 175 

Music,70,143,171, 172, 174,210,214 

Muslim Law, 9 , 38 , 42, 45, 49, 167, 
193, 226 {also, see Jurists, Shar ) 

— world, indivisibility of, 22, 23, 

I 25, 37, 70 (also, see Dsr-u’l-Isl'am) 

Musta(ii-bi-amr-illah, 26 

Mustakfi-bi’llab, 34, 36 
MustagldU 124, 125, 228, 232 

Mustansir-billah, 27, 28 
Musta‘sim-billah, 28, 29, 33 
MustaufU-mumrnh 10, 82, 83 
Mutaf akkis, ISO 

Mutasanif. 67. 68. 150. 195, 196 (also, 

see *Imii:Shiggdar) ^ ^ 

Mutawakkil-‘ala llah, Abu A 

u’ilah Mu^iammad, 36 
, Mu‘tsid-billab, 36 


Nadlm, 57, 70 
Na'ih 70 

— 4-ghaihaU 01 
i-mulk, 91 

— wakll-i-dar, 58 


Naib wazir, 10, 82 

Najm-i-Intishar, 70, 167 
Numadeva, 213 f.n. 

Nagtb, 60, 131,146 

— mu Unuqaha, 60 
NSsir4i-din-i’llab, 26, 27 

u’d-din Khusraw, 32, 48, 50 f.n., 

51 f.n., 144, 145 

ud-din Mahmud (Qarawinah 

dynasty) , 184 

ud-din Mahmud (Shamsi dy- 
nasty) , 12, 28, 29, 52 f.n.,58f.n., 

78 in., 121, 180 

Nawtsindak23S(also,seekarkun)^ 

m?ir, 10, 82, 189 (also, see Dlwdn-i- 

NewTagLcy, 10, 86, 89, 187. 198-200 
{also, see Barld, ¥ost) 

Ntm ‘‘ushr, 98, 110, HI 
Nisdh, 93, 98 

NiySzis, 186 f.n. 

Nizam-u d-din, 49 in. 

— Auliya (the saint), 16, 45, 49 f.n., 
158,180,210 

Nobles, 5, 7. 8. 45. 51.53. 65,72, 78. 

, 79 , 81 In., 90, 117. 118, 119. 120. 

, 122, 126, 128, 132, 133, 143, 147. 

148’, 181, 205, 209. 211 (aim. see 

Amir, Malik, Kf^n) 

North-West Frontier, 133 



Octroi, 125 

Padishah, 2 
Padumdvat, 176 
■ fSigah, 67 f.n., 68, 135 
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Painting, 174, 176 
Panchayati 154 
PSnipat, 138 

Panjsb, 3, 4. 26, 134, 168, 186 f.n., 
191,194,211 
Paring 123 

Pardakdar-u khas, 62 f.n. 

ParganaK 7, 11, 106, 119, 123, 190, 191, 
192, 193, 195, 196, 198, 237, 238 
Pdsheb, 140 
Patiali, 190, 202 
Patwdrt^ 194 
Pdyak. 137,138 
Payment, 128, 129 

Peace, maintenance of, 11, 47, 201- 
203 (also^ see KotwaU Police) 
Peasants, 7, 50, 87, 116, 122, 143, 
192, 193, 194, 196, 197, 208, 220, i 
227 (also, see Cultivator) 

Persia, 171 (also, see Persian Influence,! 

Persians, Sassanids) 

Persian Influence, 4, 71 f.n,, 88, 94 
Persians, 145 
Personal Law, 48 

Ptl-hhanaK 67 f.n., (also, see Ele- 
phants, Shahnak-‘i^ftl) 

Poets, 132 (also, see Hindi poetry) 
Police, 148, Ch. VIII, 150, 164 (also, 
see Mir Bahr, Kotwdl, Peace) 

Poor Relief, 180, 181, 206 (also, see 
Charity, Free kitchens) 

Post, 10, 198, 199 (also, see Barid) 
Presents, 126, 127 
Primary Authorities, 11 
Princes, 64, 133 
Privy Purse, 63, 127, 225, 227 
Prophet, 22, 24, 31, 42, 46, 51, 74, 75, 


99,142, 154,215 
Province, 11 

Provisions, 141 Commis- 

sariat) 

Public Works, 127, 178, 179 


Qadd, 166 

Qddi, 10, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 
165,167,183 

— Umumdlik, 10, 45, 83, 85, 149, 150, 
151, 152, 154, 166 

i^quddt, 151 

— Shiraz, 189 
Qadi Mughith, 44, 95 
Qalm-bi-amr-i’llah, 215 
Qalh, 118 

Qdnungo, Qdnungu, 106, 195, 237, 238 
Qarlwinah, 36, 111, 130, 133, 145,184 
(also, see individual monarchs) 
Quraish, 22, 31 
Qurheg, 63, 144 

Ourkhdnah, 143, 144 (also, see Ban- 
ners, Flags, Standards) 

Qutb, 29 f.n. 

-- ‘All, 176 

u’d-dln (Shai^) , 180 

— -u'd-din Aibak, 1, 4, 12, 26, 88, 
99, 110, 126, 133, 143, 145,146, 
161, 169, 180, 194, 200, 203, 209 

— -u’d-din ‘Alwi, 91 f.n. 

u’d-din Mubarak Shah. 5, 9, 30, 

32, 52 f.n.. Ill, 117, 128, 137, 163, 
171, 203 

Qutlu|h Khan, 33, 34, 35, 129 


Radiy ah, 50 f.n. 54, 63, 159 
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Ra'i, 195 {also^ 50 ^ Hindu chiefs) 
Raihan, 58 f ,n. 

Ra’i5, 161» 162, 163 (also, see Dtwan-i- 
riyasat) 

Rajan,175, 

RSjputanah, 133, 192 
Rameshwaram, 214 
RSna SSnga, 142 
Ranah, 195 
Ranthambor, 133 
Raydt-i-^ald, 191 f.n. 

Regular troops, 223 (also, see Wajhi) 
Religious Affairs, Ch. IX, 187 (also, 
see Sadr, Sadr-u's-sudur) 
Representative bodies, 75, 76 
Reserve, 128 

Revenue. 79, 81, 92, 97, 99, 108, 113, 
114, 115, 118, 183, 186, 187, 188, 189, 
219, 220, 221 (also under various 
heads, e.g.. Cesses, Imposts, 
Jiziyah, Khardk State demand 
on agricultural produce, *Ushr, 
Taxes, Zakdt, etc.) 

Rihdhkhanak, 67 f.n. 

Roads, 5, 7, 200 

Robes of honour, 56, 68 

Roh, 119 

Rohtls, 133, 200 

Royal bodyguard (vide Jdnddr) 

—drinks, 62 

— family, '63, 64, 

— household Household) 

— ^hunt, 69, 70 (also, see Amtr-i- 
^ikdr) 

—kitchen, 57, 62, 67 f.n. 

— lihxaxim (vide Kitahddr) 

— ^physician (vide Malik~u* Ufiukamd) 
-^skardhMhS-nah (vide ShardbMk^^^^h) 


Royal slaves (vide Slaves) 

— stables (vide Stables) 

—steward (vide Mtr-i-sdmdn) 

— tsistex, (vide Chd^ntgzr) 

Ruhani, 169 

Rukn-u’d-din IbrShim ^alji, 29, 63 

u’d-dm Firuz, 50 f.n., 63 

Russia, 135 


Sdhdt, 140 
Sabuktigin, 3 
Sa‘di, 28, 191, 192 
Sa‘d-i-mantiqi, 70, 167, 170 
Sadr, 149, 166, 167, 180 (also, see 
Diwdn'-i-risalat, Sadr-u s-sudur) 

— B3 

u's~sudur, 10, 83, 149, 151, 166, 

167, 179, 180 (also, see Biwan^i- 
risdlat) 

SdhihA-dtwdn, 189 
— i-‘Shurtah,164: 

Safiyah, 96 
Saifi, 174 
Sakit,190 

Salaries, 146, 147, 151, 152, 153, 158, 
171, 180, 188, 222, 223 
Salar Mas‘ud Ghazi, 159 
Saljuqs, 24, 145 
SSmSnah. 123 
Samanids, 3 
Sana’!, 169 

Sanskrit, 173 (also, see Hindu cul- 
ture) 

Sdqt4^hhds, 62 
Sar-^dbddr, 62 f.n. 

SardH, 182, 200, 201, 205, 206, 207 

— ‘adi, 96, 162 
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Sara-pardahddr-i-yias, 6Z 
Sar-‘chatrdar, 63 
Sarhang^ 196 

145 

Sar-janddr, 61 

Sarhar. 11, 191, 197, 201, 238 
Sar-silahddr, 61 

Sassanids, 135 {also, see Persia) 
Sawdr, 235 {also^ see Yak-aspah) 
Sawi, 170 f.n. 

Sayyidi MaulS, 31, 155 
Sayyids, 1, 6, 9, 13. 36, 118, 119 (also, 
see individual sultans) 
Sayyid-u'Ukujjdb, 60 
Schedules o£ agricultural produce, 
102, 104, 105, 106, 107, 218, 219 
Scouts, 143 

Sequestration of property, 93, 97 » 
Shah Muhammad, 174 
Shaknah-i^fil. 69, 137 (also, see Ele- 
phants, Ptlkhdnah) 

— ->i-zarrddkhdnah, 61 f.n. 
Skdh-ndmah-i-’Badr-i-Chdch, 172 
Shahpur, 177 

§hah Rukh, 9, 36 

— Turkan, 63 
Shai^ ‘Ala’i, 159 

— Rizq-ullah Mushtaqi, 175 

— -w7./5/am, 71 f.n., 179, 180 
Shaikhs, 180, 225 (also, see Sufis) 
ShanCddrkhdnak, 67 f.n. 

Shamsabad. 190 

Shams! dynasty, 89 (also, see indivi- 
dual sultans) 

Shams-u'd-din lltutmisjj {vide Btut- 
mish) 

— of Bengal, 144 

— Turk, 45 


Shar\ 10, 17, 41, 43, 44, 48, 90, 92, 100, 
108, 110, 124, 152,164, 183, 227 
(also, see Jurists, Muslim Law) 
Shardbddr, 62 
Shardbkhdnah, 57, 62 
Sharaf'-u'Uhujjdb, 60 i 

Sharf-ul-mulk, 83 f.n. j' 

Sharqi kingdom, 7, 184, 191 ^ 

Sher Shah Stir, 1, 2, 8. 9, 51 f.n., 55, J 
60 f.n., 84 f.n., 104, 105, 107, 113, | 
114, 115, 117, 119, 128, 132, 133, ' 
138, 139, 140, 145, 148, 174, 181, 
182, 185, 186, 190, 196, 198, 200, 
201, 202, 203, 207, 216, 217, 218, 
219, 237, 238 {also, see Farid) 
Shihab-i-Muhmarah, 169 

u’d-din ‘Umar, 52 f.n. 

Shigq, 11, 123, 189, 190, 191, 196, 197 
Shiqqddr, 190, 191, 196, 201, 237, 238 i 
(also, see *Amil, Mutasarrif) 
-Ushiqqddrdn, 186 f.n., 197, 201, 
238 

S!d! Maula (see Sayyidi Maula) 

Siege engines, 139, 140 (also, see 5 
"Arradah, Faldkhun. Manjamr h 
Maghribt) 

Sikandar Lodi, 7, 8, 64 f,n„ 89, 93, . 
97, 119, 120, 132, 151, 159, 160, \ 
163, 167, 173, 174, 181, 203, 208 f.n. ' 
Shsh Sar, 216 ' 

Sikkak, 71, 72 
Silahddr, 61 
SilahMk^^<^h, 67 f.n. 

Sind, 2, 4, 25, 122, 190, 194, 198 i; 

Sipah^sdldr, 145, 146, 147 
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